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SPRING TOUR WITH METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF R. E. JOHNSTON. 
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| NE W YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING 


Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty 
H. W. MEYN, Tenor ROSETTA WIENER. 
| Carnegie Hall: Studios 3o1-2. 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has 
atte sae aes Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
ee eg eee PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metnop 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York City 


| GRACE G. GARDNER, 
SOPRANO. 


New York. 


LAMPERTI 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI 
New York, 827 Carnegie Ila Philadelphia, 408 
South Eighteenth Street, an Ogontz School 


St 1 School 4 ne \ , 
“Mre. — ff : sdsmode le é ; Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and 
Re. ce Ra “~ © Cape ae a ee, Speen Style Injured voices restored by the Behnke | 
tive, and the best of teachers C. B. Lamperti Method. tudi 36 West Twenty-fifth Street. | 
Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrass« | Telephone . 1174 Madison 
] 2174 


YTERNATIONAL MUSICAL Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE 
AND VOICE CULTURE. 
ITCATIONA 7X ( (GF | Musical Art Department of Adel at College 
i i y E XX | | \ N i| Residence-Studio 127 McDonough St. 3’klyn,N Y 
MRS. BABCOCK, Pupil $ prepared for Church, Concert, "Gouecle 
Psi H ~ ast Twenty-third Street, New York. 
a ssasicn didi sia enien. Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Mi ROLLIE BORDEN LOW. | PAUL TIDDEN, 
SOPRAN PIANIST, 
) 314 East 15th Street, New York, 
d \ t Stree Ne Y ork Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing | 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 Address: 1 West 104th Street, New York 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


VOICE CULTURE and ARTISTIC SSRGING 
Church %. mecert, O Studi 51 West 35th Street, New York 


Pue Art oF SINGING 


Oratorio, ¢ 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., ondays an _ en 
Residence and address “ - asec 7) 
ca: Claes ‘Tarentr abied Stree, Maw Cork Mme. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO, 
ae VOICE CULTURE anp 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, Italian Method, ART OF SINGING. 
Ch f the Holy Communion.) Organ les Address: 149 West Forty-seventh St., New York 


sons pote ‘practi ice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 

nstruments. Special advantages for the study of 

hurch music and the training of boys’ voices 
Addre 39 West 20th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—Barirone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Central Park South, New York 


ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


POM KARL 
Head of Vocal 







“The American | |. 
Institute of App 212 West Fifty- ~ 
ni sath Street, Permanent Studio. 


N Yo rk Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. 
«Als CONCERTS and RECITALS Stud M 


Rooms 43 and 44 Y C. A. Building 
318 West 57th Street, New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for 


Church, Concert and Oratorio 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
»pyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York s Studio 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 


MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE 


Musicales, Voice Culture 


WADE R. BROWN. SAMUEI 


PIANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
Oratorio, Concert, 


Director Univer Sel f Mus Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation 
Raleigh, N. ¢ Specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
EK. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Barirone. | J. HARRY WHEELER, 





Studios 121 East Twenty-third Street, New VOICE PLACEMENT. ART az SINGING 
f Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe Strictly Italian Met 
al work given for breath contro The Art of Mrs. |. HARRY wane, ER 
S nging taught by method used in the old Italian Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
scl Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
; ; Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
Cond Church, Opera, Concert 
» Carnegie Hall, Ne York City. Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 


UDLEY BUCK, Jr 
OCAL INSTRUCTION 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


MR. anp MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE 


Pupils rece ved n Composition, Harmony, Piano : 
and Song Int ei etation German and French Lyric Diction 
Stud 817-818 ¢ arnegie | , New York 1s West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 


WALTER HENRY HALI GLOSE. 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c, 
78: Park Avenue, New York City 


ADOLI 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 


ist in All Souls’ Church. Good voices cultivated 
by contract. 145 East 83d Street, New York 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 
Organist at Great Orgar 
Trinity a Broadway 
PIANO AND ORGAN 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
28 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 


Mme. LOU FINKEI 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSI¢ 
255 Fifth Avenue, 
Between 28th and zoth Streets, New York 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
201 West Si1st Street, New York 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic 


ate < 


RICHARD ARNOLD 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society es 
INSTRUCTION Brooklyn, N. Y. 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York Mrs P. MORRILI 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN. 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 

os Carnegie Hall, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Third season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisc« Pupil of Lamperti, the elder 

Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ng, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco LAMPERT! 

Studio: Carnegie Hall 


Studios 


| THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 

ge! 230 East 62d Street 

INSTRUCTOR Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL 


Voice _ Developed Style, Opera 
cr-8e2 Carnegie Hal! 


New York 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 

= 236 West ssth Street, 
Near Broadway, New York 


The Gosford,” 


Mrs. ST. JOHN-BRENON, 
|} CULTURE OF THE CONVERSATIONAT 
| VOICI 

S 3 Carnes I \ } 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
rel. 1351 Columbus Room 1201, 


Carnegie Hall 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
| Sherwood Studios, 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 


Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall 
Address only 318 East 1soth Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 

VOICE CULTURE anp THE 
ART OF SINGING 

Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 

New York. New York season, October 20 to May 

1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 

May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10 

| 


| JULIA C. ALLEN, 
| Violin Soloist and Teacher 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice Culture 
Powers-Alexander Studios, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 

179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 

“I regard Mr. Semn acher as the greatest teacher 

f piano in this country.” 


Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music 
Normal College, New York City 


NATIONAI 


HENRY 1 


Cor H mP S 


SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOI 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


} Residence and Studi 
535 W ashingto yn Ave., 


HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 


HENRY 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


VOCAL CULTURE, 
East | rteenth Street, New York 
\\ | pleased t meet Dy appointment, tree 


of charge. anyone wishing to learn his system 


CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Pupils, Engagements 
109 West Eighty-ninth Street, New York 
Telephone: 2886B Riverside 


Fk. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With THe Musica Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Newark 
Residence-Studic 
954 Eighth Ave., corner s6th St., 


S. C. BENNETT, 
in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
| Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 


New York 


Instructor 


Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall New York 
Mme. EMMA RODERSLA. 
Rapid Dx 
COMPLETE FDUCATION OF THE VOICE 
\ Kighty-first Street, New Yorl 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 


Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| H. W. GREENE, 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
LAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 


Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Kh 
| Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and ‘lime 

| Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City. 
| SERRANO V(¢ ICAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, | 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


| 
VOCAL: INSTRUCTION. 
| 
| 
| 





Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Teachers oF CHaRLoTTe Maconpa, Mars. C 
Miner Harpy anv Josep Maerz. 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 


\DELAIDE C. OKELL, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. 
Studio: eo West Fighty-fourth Street. New York 








| WALTER L 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 7oth Street, New York 


ALICE 


Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 151: East 62d Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Representative leacher 

of the methods of the famous master 

FRANCESCO LAMPERT 
136 Fifth Avenue 


FLORENCE DE VERI 
FONE PLACING anp tHe 
ART OF EXPRESSION 
Vocal Studi 57 Fifth Avenue, New York 
CARL VENTH, 


VIOLIN SCHOUOI 
4 Seventh Avenue, 


New York 


BOESE., 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION 


VOICE Bl 1 pinG, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
28 East 64th St., or address Musicat Covaise 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST-—INSTRUCTION 


80 Washington Square East, New York 


SARAH KING PECK 
SOPRANO 


Concerts and Uratori 
5 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE 
PIANIS 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Leschetizky Method 
Studios Carnegie Ha New York City 


SiGnok A. CARBONE, 


Member several years Metropol 
(pera Company. 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES 
Summer Course 
Studi 240 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ee ‘ 


S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O 


COMPOSE R ~ORGANIST CONDUCTOR 
“Brick’’ Churct 


tan Grand 


femple “Beth-El 
Address 412 Fifth Avenue 
PRICE-COTTLI ONSERVATORY 
2105 Seventh Ave rner 125th St., New York 
Daily Class—Clav Pian 





Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered in 
giving young people a thorough musical education 
Adult Classes Morning and Evening Pupils 


accepted at any age. Call or write for circular 


Mae. OGDEN CRANE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


e-St 874 Carnegie Hall 
elep ne 350 Columbus 
Mrs. STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Illustrated Lectures on Music 
Residence-Studio ‘The Park View,” 
Corner togth Street and Central Park West 
Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 


radu of C penhagen Conservatoire 
Ma ason- Virgil Synthetic Methods 
Studi 705-706 Carnegie Hall 


Wednesdays, from 9 to 6 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
SOLO ORGANIST 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition I 
Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory 
45 East 23d Street, New York 


JOHN nore ‘ 


NOR. 
The Wolfeohe Bureau 
131 E. 17th Street, New York s 
Residence: 271 W 13 Street ' 


BOGERT, j 
Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 


Interpretation Ir 
72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City W 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocat Instruction ’ 

Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street tra 
Combines the = canto of the old Italian schoo an 
with the declamatory style of the modern German stu 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enus 4 


ciation 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 4os Carnegie Hall, New Yor 





Mr “ARL C “MU LLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoiat 
and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 
these branches at his 

Studio: 129: Lexington Avenue, New York 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















NEW YORK. 





BOSTON. 








EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing, 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 

Classes forming. Send for circular. 
42-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Ear Training and 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PEANIOT, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
. os es asic Hall. Residence: 697 East 


MADAME 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
tor West 78th St, corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 








HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue. 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST, 

636 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Cencerts, Recitals, etc. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
198 West 6sth Street, New York. 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 
To Veutinn-Raen 9 style and finish. 
the _—_ Street, 
ew York City. 














CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Sra Keap Street, Brocklyn, NM. Y. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


FERSONAL. OR CORRESPONDENCE LES. 
NS IN ARMONY. COUNTERPOINT, 
ptt at Be ed 





ORCHESTRATION AND 
ACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 
Author of “Analytical Harmon of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music ap a w Ryn. 
thetic Counterpoint,” New Method -, ™ 


‘Bo St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 
HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 


ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Benedick, 
8 East Washington Square, New York. 











Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ass Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Management of Henry py = 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall. 


FRANCIS WALKER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 207, The Van Dyck, 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 








Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst St., New York. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
145 East asd Street, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 
Opera, Oratorio ond Concerts. Vocal Instruction. 
Sbrigha Method Taught. 

Studio address: American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 
Residence, 67 West Thirty- eighth Street. 


HENRIETTE WEBER, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 


Instruction. Studio: 10 West 28th St., New York. 
issner piano used. Tel.: 3149 Madison square. 


LYRIC SOPRANO 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorough 
training for opera and oratorio. German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 

















CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, Boston. 


NE W YORK. 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 


SOPRANO. 
Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 





Mug. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





MARIE L. EVERETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Holds a recent Dipléme Superieur from Madame 
archesi, Paris. Address: “The ley,” 
. Copley Square, 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


199 Tremont —_ 


Muz. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 
BARITONE, 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 
603 Carnegie Hall, or 
71 West rosth Street, New York. 


ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 
Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 


*Phone: 
Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
611 Broadway, New York. 





1350 Columbus. 





Tel.: ova Riverside. 





KATE STELLA BURR, ACCOMPANIST. 
Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Son 
work entire, Languages. The School of Chure 
Music also concisely presented. Organist- Director 
Grace M. E. Chur Studio: 76 West 82d Street. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and fn of Staging. 
to East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
m. can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
of the voice, both male and female, 











ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BasS- BARITONE. 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 

tion, Coaching in Oratorio a specialty. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Faelten Pianoforte School 
Maintains the highest musica! and technical 
courses for adults 
and - at, Normal school for teachers. 

Students’ Home for young women. 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


Me. and Mas. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE 

















— bie eats of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.’ anus. Garcia. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


120 West ragth Street, New York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number + Pp — 
Studio: 
60s Carnegie Hall. 7 oanen Park. 
New York City. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Costiestes ode, i) of Vannucciai. 
ie Hall, New York. 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby! Sam- 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De La 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 




















NEW YORK. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


wiuam A. WEGENER 


TENOR, 

Concert and Oratorie. Vocal lastruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL. 
Permanent address: 23 W. 84th Street, New York. 
THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, 

ACCOMPANIST, 
Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales. 
The Biltmore, 56 West 58th St., New York. 


MME. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 
Dreecror, 


VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL, 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Marc Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
y@o Park Ave., corner 794 &t.. New York. 
— Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


wom Zollman Conser- 
vatory of Music. 


69 West 126th Street. 
(Near Lenox Ave.) 


Joseph 8. leliman, Director 
Send for Catalogue. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 
ERNST H. BAUER, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 























Studio: 


SUMMER TERM. 











Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Recitale—Chamber Concerts—Society M 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston. 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, 


BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Ch 








Huntingt Boston. 
Ma. FRANK MORSE 

and Assisting Teachers, 

Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
go and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 

DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 1089-5. 











164 
Telephone: 





STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manua! organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Art of Dresttiog, and Tone Production 
R SOLOIST. 
1494 pt A Street, 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 














Address: 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





studio, 70 West Righty-eighth Street. 








VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


West 15th St., NEW YORK. 





AL 


All branches 
including worl 





MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


BERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan. 


Faculty of thirty-six eminent teachers, 


taught. 
Prices moderate 


d renowned artists 


New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application. 


F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 





BASSO, 


Francis Motley, #2 





DOUGLAS LANE, 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


BASSO. 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO. 
10 East 17th St., New York. 
Studios 5 ard 6 





Circulars sent upon application. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence strunio? HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST. 





CLAVIER 
PIANO | 
SCHOOL ano 


Winter Term 


nical Instruction. Directed 





8. M. Fabian. 





A. K. VIRGIL, Director. Day, 


BEGINS Author and Founder of SATuR- 
Jan. 5,1908. the Virgil Method. DAY, JAN. 3. 


CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
Children’s Department. Special Musical and Tech. 


REGULAR FRIDAY EVENING RECITALS. 
Send for Prospectus and Tickets to Recitals. 


CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. mrs, Hadden-Alexander. 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


ENROLLMENT 


by Miss FLorence Dopp, 





Address 




















Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 
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(study in waltz form) Miss Samuels showed her excellent 
technical training and her wonderful adoption of Ysaye’s 
virtuoso style. She reached the pinnacle of her*powers of 
delivery, as well as of musical mind mastery, over matter 
in the Lalo Concerto in F major. The tender B flat 
Romanza for muted strings in this work was exquisitely 
performed and with the rhythmic sweep and pregnancy of 
the playing of the finale she electrified the audience, which 
was not satisfied until Miss Samuels granted an encore. 
I append a couple of criticisms which corroborate my own: 


Miss 
extraordinarily 


Rosa Louise Samuels we made the acquaintance of an 
violinist. Her tone is sweet, supple and of 
individual coloring. Where she could fully display it, she gave 4 
perfect rendition, as in the second part of the Concerto of Lalo, 
a melodious and tender romance. Her interpretation was full of 
good taste and impregnated with real deep passion.—Vossische Zei 


In 
gifted 


tung. 
In the Beethoven Saal Miss Rosa Louise Samuels made her début 


in a concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra. In her one made 
the acquaintance of an artist of fine schooling, perfectly equipped 


technically, and who also, from a musical standpoint, sympathetically 


touched one. She played the Bach E major Concerto, especially in 
what concerns the cantilene of the adagio, with beautiful tone and 
musicianly comprehension; with the later numbers, the G major 


Romance of Beethoven and the coquettish Saint-Saéns “Caprice,” 


where the concert giver had the occasion to also show her virtu- 
osity, she gave very eminent performances, for which there was 
no lack of enthusiasm.—Berliner Boersen Courier. 


= = 
I mean the string quartets. We had 
another one from Brussels at Berlin last Wednesday 
night, consisting of Albert Zimmer, Franz Dochard, Nestor 
Lejeune and Emil Dochard. Aside from the fact that the 
first fiddle occasionally wanders off a trifle too much from 
the correct pitch, their playing shows too little individual- 
ity, too little that makes a journey from Brussels to Ber- 
lin an unavoidable occurrence, or even a mere craving that 
could or should not be suppressed. 
J € 
Far more interesting in playing and in point of program 
was the first concert of the Berlin Vereinigung fuer Kam- 
mermusik, made up of José Vianna da Motta, piano; Emil 
Prill, flute; Franz Bundfass, oboe; Carl Esberger, clarinet ; 
Adolf Guetter, bassoon, and Adolf Littmann, horn, the 
gentlemen of the wind instruments being the solo artists 
from the Royal Orchestra. They played a new sextet, still 
in manuscript, op. 114, for the above instruments, by the 
overrated Swiss composer, Hans Huber. It contains little 
that is new and that is beautiful. The piano pre- 
dominates and the wind instruments are not treated to the 
best advantage for each to display its individuality. Prill’s 
playing of two movements from a Mozart Concerto for 
flute was wonderful in technic, tone and phrasing. 


f 
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“Still they come!’ 


ens 
1ess 


The initial production of Carl Goldmark’s latest opera, 
at Budapest last week, was 
sensational ovations for the aged 
composer, who was called before the curtain nearly thirty 
The 


the critics in most of the papers, however, do not fail to 


“Goetz von Berlichingen,” 


made the occasion of 


times amid the greatest of enthusiasm. reports of 
point out that a good percentage of this enthusiasm should 
be set down to Chauvinism, or at least the influences of 
local patriotism, Goldmark being a Hungarian by birth, 
to his venerable appearance and also as something of an 
offset, intentional on the pari of the public, against the 
slight done their countryman by Director Mahler, of the 
Vienna Court Opera, who, as I wrote you before, abso- 
lutely refused to Re- 
garding its merits as an opera the opinions of the critics 


perform the work of Goldmark. 


also show little divergency, for they seem to be unanimous 
in their fault findings with the libretto, and they mention 
of Goldmark’s music the brilliant orchestration, routine of 
facture and other well known characteristics of the com- 
poser, but also the fact that his inventive powers show an 
unmistakable decline and the approach of senility. 


Another successful opera premiére occurred on the same 
day at Strassburg, where under Otto Lohse’s fine con- 
ductorship a three act folks opera, “Der Muenzerfranz,” by 
Hans Koessler, was performed for the very first time. The 
composer is first professor of counterpoint at the Buda- 
pest Conservatory, was a pupil of Wuellner and a friend 
of Brahms. A cantata of his, “Christmas Chimes,” was per- 
formed here in Berlin with good success under Professor 
Ochs’ direction by the Philharmonic Chorus a few seasons 
ago, and some orchestral variations which Professor 
Nikisch produced here at a Philharmonic concert also 
showed Koessler to be a musician of the highest rank, al- 
though not exactly a genius as a composer. 
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Leo Blech’s operatic idyl, “That Was I,” which met with 
sO pronounced a success at its Dresden premiére and like- 
wise at Prague, where Blech is acting as first conductor, 
has now been accepted for performance also at the Berlin 
Royal Opera House. 
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The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Marcus Samuels, has 
written to the international committee of the Richard Wag- 
ner monument that he will be present at the unveiling of the 
statue on October 1, 1903, accompanied by Sir Joseph Dims- 
dale, M. P. and city treasurer; William Trelvar and John 
Stuart Knill, aldermen, and the two high sheriffs of the 
City of London. This is a fine official representation of the 
English capital, Of foreign members of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts, Moritz Moszkowski, in Paris, and Dr. Ed- 
ward Grieg, in Christiania; furthermore Lilli Lehmann- 
Kalisch, Marianne Brandt, Generalmusikdirector Fritz 
Steinbach and Felix Mottl have entered their names as 
members of the international committee for the consecra- 
tion of the Wagner monument. 
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Under the caption of “A Godchild of Liszt” much ré- 
clame has of late been made in Germany for the composi- 
tions of a young Italian composer named Roffredo Gaétani. 
A prelude symphonique for orchestra and a piano quintet 
are said to have been performed in Paris at a Lamoureux 
concert of late with much success. The composer is re- 
ported to be of noble birth and to have been educated mu- 
sically in Italy, Berlin and Vienna. A combination of 
Italian melodiousness and German spirit “such as emanates 
from Beethoven and Wagner” is said to permeate Gaétani’s 
compositions. This at least is the Parisian music critic’s 
“pronouncement” as quoted in Berlin. Let us hope it is 
true, for then the world will at last have a great new com- 
poser. 
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Perhaps not one of the greatest, but one of those living 
composers in whom I believe and for whom I predicted a 
bright future after I heard him play his piano concerto is 
the young Hungarian, Ernst van Dohnanyi, whom you 
know from his sojourn in the United States two years ago. 
A symphony of his was performed for the first time last 
week by the city orchestra at Mayence, and pleased the 
audience as well as the critics immensely. The latter des- 
ignate it as a work of great musical importance. 


J << 
Ernst Schaeling, for many years the traveling accom- 


panist of that famous artist Mme. Désirée Artét-Padilla, 
called at THe Musica Courter’s Berlin office. O. F. 








A Hint for Violinists. 
HOMAS A. CLEAGE, formerly a violinist of St. 
Louis, recently made $300,000 in the Chicago corn pit. 
Mr. Cleage says that the violin is a very agreeable instru- 
ment when played for pleasure. 


MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY MEETING. 


ONDAY evening, January 5, the Manuscript Society 
held the second private meeting of the season in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. The illness of A. J. Good- 
rich, chairman of the music committee, necessitated some 
changes in the program. Lucien G, Chaffin received the 
members and guests and in every way proved an agreeable 
host. One number in manuscript form was played, “Tanz- 
weise” (“Dance Melodies”) for violin, by Davol Sanders, 
of New York. Mr. Sanders’ music is sparkling and pleas- 
ing and it was delightfully performed by the composer, 
with Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman at the piano. The 
same artists played another ensemble work by Mr. San- 
ders. Miss Heyman’s piano solos were very enjoyable. 
Her playing gives evidence of growth in conception as well 
as in execution. The gifted artist is blessed with tempera- 
ment, too. Liszt’s arrangement of the “Liebestod,” from 
“Tristan and Isolde” was played with real passion. Those 
wearied of hearing the hackneyed piano sonatas rejoiced 
when Miss Heyman played one movement from Tschai- 
kowsky’s beautiful sonata. Mr. Sanders performed other 
violin pieces artistically. 

The singers of the evening were all new to New York. 
Miss Florence Lee Holtzman, a dramatic soprano, created 
a good impression. She is an artist from whom more will 
be heard later. Mrs. Auld Thomas, a lyric soprano, sang 
charmingly. W. Barnett Smith, a basso with a deep, so- 
norous voice, sang with understanding and manly sincerity. 
Frank L. Sealy played the accompaniments for Miss Holtz- 
man and Mr. Smith admirably, and Miss Heyman did as 
well for Mrs. Thomas and Mr. Sanders. 

The order of the program follows: 

Rhapsodie for violin and piano.............sesseeeceeees Davol Sanders 


Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman and Davol Sanders. 
Songs for soprano— 





Be I ceed chueditiinsss6eéeensbeimbeusesocineade Arthur Foote 
QOG FSWT Ge cccccccsccccccccsccncsecgeses Seventeenth century 
Mrs, Auld Thomas. 
Soli for violin— 
Be cansecocssassnscsanseccessauscesééboroiosss ....Arthur Foote 
BS Captive, Gor GS Gein cccccccscessccscecse Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Mr. Sanders. 
Solo for soprano, La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc.............00s005 Bemberg 
Miss Florence Lee Holtzman. 
Piano solo, Liebestod (Tristan and Isolde).............. Wagner-Liszt 
Miss Heyman. 
Solo for bass, The Lords of the Sea...........0..000e Allen Macbeth 
W. Barnett Smith. 
Selo for viodin, Tamewelet.es.sccccoccccccccccscccccces -Davol Sanders 
Mr. Sanders. 


Songs for soprano— 


PO TEGGB. oc cssvece SeasenesquevetsEitensésesaursconewess Henschel 
My Heart’s in the Highlands...........c.cccccssesesess Hopekirk 
EE: ccdtcsensaaeyesandedauseendonens ‘ ....Massenet 


Solo for piano, Sonata (one movement).............0+0+ 

Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman 

Some Gem tess, BOWes coccsescccesccscescscovesctces 
Mr. Smith. 


Tschaikowsky 


Loewe 








Mr. 


R. anp MRS. ALBERTO JONAS, directors of the 
Michigan Conservatory of Music in Detroit, spent a 
two weeks’ vacation in New York and Philadelphia. They 
were entertained by many prominent artists, among others 
Joseph Baernstein, Sara Anderson and Rauol Pugno. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jonas, who returned to Detroit last week, are 
most enthusiastic over the success and growth of their con- 
servatory, which has rapidly come to the front as one of the 
largest and most artistic institutions of music in this coun- 
try. 


and Mrs. Jonas. 





Madame Calve’s Horoscope. 


ME. EMMA CALVE is to marry M. Jules Bois, an 

astrologer. He should be able to calculate how 

much longer she will remain a “star.” Many persons are 
curious on this point. 








AUGUSTA 


Soloist during the past season with Gericke, 
Thomas, Paur, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 
Klengel, Ernst, Mollenhauer and other noted 


conductors. 
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MUSIC IN ITALY. 
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MILAN, DECEMBER 20, 1902. 
WHE Italian lyrical performances are to be found 
in the melodrama; the tragedia humana put 
to music, preferring violent scenes, where love, 
jealousy and revenge are the fundamental basis 
of all arguments. This is required by the ardent 
temperament great 
dramatic climaxes. 

One never finds a numerous Italian audience sitting for 
hours and listening to an oratorio or cantata, while the 
artists in evening dress coldly declaim or sing their various 
soli, duets and ensembles in dignified church style; nor do 
they join in pious musical peregrinations as do the Germans, 
to render homage to a god whose sacred chapel contains all 
the rites of a new religion, and sends forth to the world 
a modern sentiment and inspiration. Those who love the 
classics, the art for art’s sake, emigrate to lands more 
hospitable, while the rest are contented with the opera 
which they make a daily necessity for their never satis- 
fied spirits. 

Foreign music has made many fortunate invasions. 
the Teatri Communale, which are the most important, are 
to be heard “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Samson and Dalila,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser” and “Tristan and _ Isolde,” 
which are all desired and loved from one part to the other 
of this divine peninsula. Others have had more difficulties 
in presenting themselves; “Hansel and Gretel,” sung last 
year at the Scala, did not impress the general public on 
account of the childishness of the argument; nor have the 
works of Rubinstein or Tschaikowsky been more success- 
ful. Wagner has triumphed in Italy through the efforts 
of the never to be forgotten director Mariani, and has 
since been propagated and reverenced by Mancinelli in 
his years of labor in Bologna and Turin, and by Toscanini 
in his artistic direction of the Scala of Milan. Only “The 
Flying Dutchman” and “Rheingold” have not as yet been 
performed in the land of Verdi. Of great benefit has been 
this importation for the young composers, many of whom 
have drunk deeply from the fountain of the “Swan of Bay- 
reuth,” studying the superb orchestral movements and the 
exquisitely intimate relation of the leit motifs the 
psychological symbolism of the personages. 

The most serious of these young composers Fran- 
chetti, and for that reason he is the least inspired. His 
works are conscientious, elaborate, and not a little diffi- 
cult, rich in choral effects, which he realizes in marvelous 
beauty. In his “Cristoforo Colombo,” which opened the 
autumn season at the Dal Verme in Milan, the first act 
contains a laughing fugue begun by the chorus, each group 
augmenting and emphasizing the ridicule and contempt 
for the Genoese admiral. Another beautiful effect is the 
chorus, “Terra, terra." The preceding nocturne is a 
splendid study for the strings. In contrast this, the 
third act, in America, is a between 
Guevera and the daughter of Anacaona, the Indian Queen, 
the music of which is tedious, 
scriptive. Franchetti is ignorant of 
“The Death of Columbus” is an adorable prayer, full of 
agony and sorrow, during which the orchestra recalls all 
the epochs from the saddest to the happiest of the drama. 
The part of Columbus was magnificently conceived and 
sung by the baritone Giraldoni—who is one of the most in- 
telligent artists in Italy. 

Other composers struggling for a name and working 
earnestly to acquire success are Orefice and Cilea, whose 
last operas have just been given in Milan with contrasting 
results. “Cecilia” of Orefice at the Dal Verme and 
“Aariana Lecouvreur” of Cilea at the Teatro Lyrico. The 
first had for interpreters Maria de Macchi, soprano; Carlos 





of the race, which loves 


In 


with 


is 


to 
sentimental poem 
monotonous and non-de- 


the Indian melodies. 


Barrera, tenor; Giraldoni, baritone, and Gilio Rossi, bass 
Cilea’s opera was sung by Angelica Pandolfini, soprano; 
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Ghibaudo, contralto; Caruso, tenor; de Luca, baritone, and 
Sotolano, bass. 

“Cecilia,” by Maestro Orefice, the same who had the 
courage to “operatize” the melodies of Chopin, and who 
thereby succeeded in producing, instead of a theatrical 
work, an impeccable arrangement of counterpoint, did not 
triumph, but was instead coldly listened to by the musical 
public of Milan. It was written ten years ago, and in the 
modern atmosphere of Milan fell as a provincial in the 
middle of a city. Though written with care it is not 
sincere, the motives are long drawn and monotonous, and 
the finales vulgar. Yet it does not lack originality and 
beauty in certain parts, as in the third act, which has 
moments of pure Italian melody and grand theatrical 
sentiment. “Chopin,” though more bizarre and daring in 
the orchestral work, is less occupied with the singers. In 
“Cecilia,” however, Orefice has proved himself tyrannical 
and with no pity for the artists. The tessitura for soprano 
rivals that of Norma and Isolde, and requires lungs 
of iron to surmount the dramatic difficulties of the role. 
This fact alone places the opera out of the reach of young 
artists, and brings to my mind the truth of the advice of 
Madame Lilli Lehmann—that a woman under thirty-five 
years of age cannot sing dramatic roles. The tenor role, 
Giorgone, is equally exacting, requiring a voice capable 
of singing a Radcliff or William Tell; at the same time 
demands effects of mezza voce and smorzatura 
such as we should expect from a Des Grieux—qualities 
are difficult to unite the of a dramatic 
tenor. Barrera’s baritonal. he 
forces too much, however, thereby causing a disagreeable 
tremolo, and sometimes an unexactness of pitch. He is 
an intelligent actor, and it is ‘a pity he lacks absolutely 
the mezza voce. The baritone Giraldoni in the odious and 
tragic role of Morto da Feltre was the saviour of the 
moment. Without possessing a metallic voice, or one of 
great compass, like Ancona or Campanari, he is a master 
of bel His is elegant and 
animated. 


certain 


in voice 


From 


which 


voice is “sol” up 


canto and style. phrasing 
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Sonzogno opened his theatre for the important autumn 
season with two new operas; one by a composer struggling 
to achieve fame, the other by one on whom many triumphs 
have smiled. “Adriana Lecouvreur” is based on the comedy 
of Scribe, and divided into four acts, which the first 
and fourth are the most interesting and best written. Cilea 
is the successful composer of “L’Arlesiana” and “Il Voto.” 
His music is purely individual. There is no fear of his 
falling into the extravagant Mascagni, the 
southern sweetness of Riccini or the dangerous enthusiasm 
of Leoncavallo. His aim is to sustain the banner of the old 
Italian master, so much so that at times he falls into imi- 
tation; as for example, the duet of jealousy between 
Adriana (soprano) and the Princess (contralto) recalls 
the situation and even the mlodic theme of the famous duet 
in “Gioconda”—“L’Amo come il fulgor del creato.” In the 
first act the melodic work is exquisite, generous with the 
violins and clarinets, which accompany all the racconto of 
Adriana, full of humility and love. 

The second act contains, besides the intermezzo, which 
is distributed to the various instruments, and never falls 
into the vulgarity of unison, the very effective arioso of the 
tenor, “Assai vi debbo, ma se amor venisse,” written in 
antique form, vibrant with melody, recalling the romanzes 
Arriving at the fourth act all the themes of 
the opera are developed, culminating in the climax with 
the death of Adriana—the beautiful actress of the Comedie 
Francaise. 

The soprano, Angelica Pandolfini, was a_ revelation. 
She had not sung in Milan since she created the part of 
Eva in the “Meistersinger,” when it was first given at the 
with Scotti as Hans Sachs. Her voice is powerful 
and her phrasing is clear and beautifully colored. Her 
conception of the character was animated and extraordi 


of 


lyricism of 


of Donizetti. 


Scala, 


7 


narily dramatic. Angelica Pandolfini is the sister of the 
tenor who some years ago was a member of the Ellis 
Melba Company, both being children of the celebrated 
baritone Pandolfini. 

Enrico Caruso is today the foremost Italian tenor, per- 
haps the only one of his genré in the world. He is a com- 
bination of Gayarre, Masini and Mario—the voice velvety, 
easy, and above all of extraordinary 
without forcing he arrives at the highest tones, and it is as 
simple for him to diminish or swell a high B natural as 
Caruso, after the next season 


an spontaneity ; 


if it were an octave lower. 


>tates 
sings the contralto role 


in Buenos Ayres, goes to the United 
Edvige Gibaudo, who 
mind more a soprano with low notes; it is almost im 
possible to believe that a contralto can sing Brunnhilde in 
the “Walkiire,” as she did last year 
Maestro Campanini, brother of the famous Italo, is 


is to my 


one 
of the younger of the new school created by Mancinelli, 
Toscanini, Vanzo, Tango and Mascheroni; elegant, en 
ergetic and broad in his movements, never falling into an 
exaggeration of tempi, but observing an exactitude and 
attention to scene and orchestra which carried the opera 
to complete success 
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Nearly 
section, entitled “Mascagneide,” 
the telegrams of the maestro to his lawyer in Rome, from 
the first recounting through the 
streets of New York, until the last, in which he begs the 


the entire press of the kingdom has opened a 


in which are reproduced 
his triumphal arrival 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor Prinetti, to demand 
reparation from Washington, and thereby save the honor 
of Il Maestro. All the press accuses Mascagni for having 
accepted such a serious undertaking, 
and preparing a company worthy of the importance of the 
United States in questions of music. 

The operas of Mascagni with the exception of “Caval- 
Some brave people tried to 
even the 


without organizing 


leria” are not sung in Italy. 


resuscitate “Le Maschere” in Bologna, but not 
immense work of the claque could save the shipwreck, and 
thus, too, has perished the last hope of the maestro—to 
Here many of the 
the absence of 


of Metro- 


impose his works on the United States. 


theatrical papers have commented 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” from the 


upon 


repertory the 
politan in the season of the Grau Company-this winter 

I do not wish but the formation of 
the Mascagni company was made by those desire 


was to economize money—thereby sacrificing the artistic 


to accuse anyone, 


whose 


excellence. 

Of the tenors, Schiavazzi Is considered as a singer of 
Politeama, popular theatres, where it is deemed necessary 
to shout and sustain high notes, and indulge in all sorts 
of vulgar effects to satisfy the gross public, and Caffetto 
has not arrived at the category of mediocrities: Why did 
they not endeavor to obtain Cartica, Anselmi, Caruso, 
Bonci, Borgatti, Reschiglian, Garbin, Marconi or Marco- 
lin? Why not engage baritones like Battistini, Bonini, 
Magini-Colleti, de Luca, Sanmarco, Menotti, Pacini or 
Ruffo-Titta? All these are artists of grand theatres and 
celebrated in Europe. Why reduce the list of the artists 
to augment the salary of Mascagni? 

A well merited lesson has been received by the “High 
Priest,” whose first letters from Boston have been in part 
reproduced by that officious daily La Tribuna di Roma, 
in which he breaks out in complaints and invectives against 
the North Americans, who are not in any way in fault 
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Of equal artistic importance with the Grand Opéra, of 
the Opéra Comique (the easiest theatre for dé- 
butants), Covent Garden, the Royal of Berlin, 
are the Scala, of Milan; San Carlos, of Naples; Massinio, 
of Palermo; Reggio, of Parma; Rome, 
and the Teatri Communale, of Bologna and Trieste. The 


Paris; 
Opera 


Constanzia, of 
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companies are already formed for these theatres, and the 
various repertories established, and later on I will occu- 


py my letters with each theatre. Today I will commence 


with the most important of all, Teatro Alla Scala, of 
Milan. 
The repertory this year is less eclectic than that of 


last season; they are satisfied to revive old capolavori, 
giving a work of a talented Italian composer, Antonio 
Smareglia, who is almost blind and now lives in Vienna. 
rhe first operas of the season will be “Luisa Miller,” of 
Verdi: “Oceania,” of Smareglia; “‘Asrael,” of Franchetti; 
‘I Lituani,” of Ponchielli, and “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
of Verdi. In concert form will be sung the third act of 
*Parsifal,” of Three ballets are selected, “Rol- 
la,” by Luigi Manzotti; “Porcellana de Meissen (Meissen 
Porzellan),” by Helmesberger, and “Nel Giappone,” 
taken from the novel of Bensusan Dede, music by Ganne. 
Sopranos, Amelia Karo- 
Elisa Petri, Gian- 


Vagner. 


follows: 
Setti, Olivia Petrella, 


The prospectus is as 
la, Linda Micucci 
nina Russ and Bice Sylvestre; mezzo 
Parsi-Pettinella 
Paoli, Michele Mariacher and 
toni, Rodolfo Angelin, Fornari and Nestore della Torre; 
bassi, Oreste Carozzi, Oreste Luppi and Michele Wigley; 


Sesona; director 


Giaconini; tenori, Antonio 


Giovanni Zenatello; bari- 


and Anna 


Carlo Ragni and Emilio 


of orchestra, Arthur Toscanini; prima ballerina, Giusep- 


comprimofri, 


pina Gandini; director of ballets, Arisdante Mai. 
he season begins December 21 with the “Damnation 
f Faust.” sung by Karola, Lenatello and Renaud, bari- 
tone from the Grand Opéra, of Paris. 
Francois G. pe CISNEROS. 





Recital at the Virgil School. 


RS. STELLA PRINCE STOCKER gave her lecture 

on “The Prose and Poetry of Song” at the Virgil 
Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth street, Tuesday evening 
The illustrations were played by the Cecilian 
Quartet, of which Mrs. Stocker is the pianist. The 
Miss Edith Roberts; the flutist, Master Arthur 
Stocker, and the ’ce!list, Miss Clara Stocker. Mrs. Stocker 
he poetical and intellectual parts of a number of 


of last week. 
vio- 
inist is 


analyzed t 





favorite compositions. The violin solos performed by 
Miss Roberts were especially fine, and the ensemble num- 
bers were enjoyable. The list of illustrations was as fol- 
lows: 
Reigen Seliger Geister.. ‘ pa Oe eee ..Gluck 
The Cecilian Quartet 
Violir Romance from Second Concerto. Wieniawski 
Miss Roberts 
\ve Maria som Bach-Gounod 
(Violin, ‘cello and piano.) 
Miss Robert Miss Stocker, Mrs. Stocker 
Larg Handel! 
The Cecilian Quartet 
Rondo, from Trio, G major ; : oa Haydn 
Miss Roberts, Miss Stocker, Mrs. Stocker 
Violin s 
Berceuse Neruda 
Serenade Piern 
Miss Roberts 
\m Meer. Schubert 
The Cecilian Q tet 
ute Ar m Samson and Delilal Saint-Saéns 
Master Stocker 
Ca na, from Barber of Seville ¥ : ... Rossini 
Che Cecilian Quartet. 
1 Ma Mlynarski 
Miss Roberts. 
Hungarian Danee ‘ Brahms 
rhe Cecilian Quartet 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PESTIVALS 


soprani, Armida 


FRITZ SCHEEL, 








UROPEANS may study with advantage the programs 
or announcements of Chinese theatres, bearing among 
others the following pieces of advice: 
“Ladies and gentlemen must remain separate and behave 
with due respect.” 
“When the performance commences its good fortune 
rests with you.” 
“The man who pays for his tickets renders homage to the 
gods.” n 
“The man who loves his family takes it to the theatre 
with him.” 
The Chinese are a great people. 
long ago that chattering couples in the boxes were dead 
The last precept is a very laudable one, 


They must have known 


heads at the doors, 
but would hardly do in our days of degeneracy. 


se Pd 
_ —— 


Another first performance is “Trischka; « An Adven- 


ture of Taglioni,” at the Royal Opera House, Berlin 
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Twenty-eight citizens of Frankfort have contributed 5,000 
marks each to defray the expenses of this year’s vocal com 
petition. 


-_-* - 
—_ . 


1) 


The Kharkowskia Wiedomosti gives great praise to the 


new opera, “Matelda,” by G. Abbate. The composer be 


longs to the new Italian school. 


_-s as 
_ —— 


The Italian impresario Consigli, now in Milan, is negoti 


ating for a grand French comic opera company for the 
Theatre San Martino, of Buenos Ayres. 
f €& 
Our old acquaintance Trilby is the heroine of an opera 


of that name by Victor Hollaender, which will have its first 
production at Theatre of the West, Berlin. 


Ss <& 


At Madrid the Spanish tenor Constantino has made a 
great success in “Rigoletto,” and all the papers devote col- 
umns to his performance as the Duke of Mantua. 


f 


Massenet has completed a concerto for piano, the first 
work of this kind that he has written. Louis Diemer will 
perform it at the Conservatory concerts in February. 


eS <& 
“La 


She is a beautiful woman, with a pure voice, of a 
She is 


described as being also a charming actress of remarkable 


At Rio Janeiro Madame Orbellini made a triumph in 
Tosca.” 
timbre equal in all registers and of great volume. 


ability. 
f 
The young American violinist Felix Grossi lately ap 
and won the sympathy of his audi 


peared at Budapest 





tion of Women 





ence. The critics speak of his warm and soulful delivery, 
the lightness and elegance of his play and his astonishing 
technic. 
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The Italian opera season at Odessa, directed by Madame 
Lubkowsky, opened with great success December 15. The 
house was sold out the day before. The Mile. 
Mendioroz received a present of a silver salver with 130 


soprano 


names of subscribers. 
=—-| = 
Victor von Woikowsky Biedan has completed the score 
for an opera, “Helga.” He is also the author of the li 
bretto which treats of historic events during a flood in 
North Friesland in the Midlle Ages, 
known as a writer of successful lieder. 


fe 


Budapest a new 


The composer is well 


entitled 
‘Violin 
will be performed for the first time. 


During the season at opera 
“Mossrore,” by Jeno Hubay, the composer of the 


maker of Cremona,’ 


It is described as a “musical novelette” in four tableaux, 
the text being based on QOuida’s “Two Little Wooden 
Shoes.” 
eS & 
Donna Arneiro made her début at the Lyceum, of Bar 
celona, in “Lohengrin” with great applause. She is de- 
scribed as a faithful interpreter of her role. At the same 


theatre Delfino Menotti made a début as Iago in “Otello” 
and created real enthusiasm. He was supported by Donna 


Arneiro as Desdemona. 


Te aw 
Regina Pinkert was welcomed warmly on her return to 
Warsaw after ten years’ absence. The cause of her de 
serting Warsaw when she was in full possession of het 
artistic gifts is laid to the account of the regisseur. The 


regisseur, it is argued, has no interest in promoting young 
talent, and the malcontents remind the public that a similar 
condition of things drove Helena Modrzejewska, whom we 


know as Modjeska, to England and America. 
—— 


will 


= 


The anniversary of Racine be celebrated at the 


Odeon, Paris, 
J. B. Moreau, with a chorus from the Schola Cantorum 


by the performance of “Esther,” music by 


was born and died as capellmeister of 
Saint Cyr. He went from Angers to Paris to seek his for 
tune and boldly presented himself to the court. He asked 
the Dauphiness to allow him to sing; she smiled and he 


King Louis heard of the adventure, granted him his 


Moreau in 


1655 


sang. 
protection and Moreau’s fortune was made. 


A New Song Album by Mrs. Korn. 
REITKOPF & HAERTEL have published 
A. Korn, 
from present indications the composer may hope for a large 
Mrs. Korn suite for 
which she will entitle The first 
ments of the work 
finished, and the fourth, Rigaudon, is under way. 


an album 


of nine songs by Mrs. Clara and judging 


sale. is writing a ‘cello and piano 


“In 1690.” three 


Minuetto 


move 
Prelude, Courante and are 

Saturday after New Year's, at a reception given by the 
Orange (N. J.) Society of New England Women and the 
Tuesday Musical Club, of Orange, given at the residence of 
Mrs. William A. Jones, in East Orange, Mrs, Korn played 
her Waltz Caprice. The reception was in honor of Miss 
Mary McKeen, president of the New Jersey State Federa 
*s Clubs 
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playing a pianissin 


MINNEAPOLIS. up of members of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale and all hile | 
a ee 


aes experienced musicians—Mrs. R. L. Pratt, 8. satiate cltiiinan oft 
Paulson, Mrs. L. M. Weishoon and Mrs. H. N. Kendell aceiianitatlinla 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., January 8, 1903. They sang with spirit and musical taste. Mrs, George T. ion 
Laws sang a group of Lynes’ songs. A piano duet by 
Mrs. John A. Larimore and Miss Gertrude Dickinson and 
son School of Music, Oratorio and Dra- 4 couple of solos by Master Alfred Cary were given 
matic Art gave a recital Thyrsday evening eS <& 
in the school auditorium, Piano numbers Mrs. Thomas Green gave an informal musicale at the 
were given by Mabel Stone, Ella Peter- Hotel Berkley for her guest, Mrs. Herbert Butler, of 
sen, Edna Moritz, Clara Koello, Margaret Currie, Mabel Chicago, Mrs. Butler is a prominent singer and has been 
Vanstrum, Florence Burges and Alice Hollen. Gladys heard many times in concert and at present is soprano 


Williams and Etta Rue gave readings. Miss Pearl Graves, soloist in St. James Church, in Chicago. She has a clear, 
She 


EMBERS of the senior class of the piano 
and oratorical departments of the John 


pupil of Miss Edna Hall, assisted in several songs high, sweet soprano voice and musical in quality 

ZH & sang “Perle du Bresil,” by David; “Als die Alte mutter,” 
by Dvorak; Henschel’s “Spring,” and the Waltz Song 
from Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliet.” She gave all with an 
artistic finish. Alfred Wiley assisted Mrs. Butler. He has 


lowing is the list of lectures: Frank R. Robertson, “The 3 "ich, warm baritone voice. He sang “Vision Fair,” from 

t’ . . 1 d od or yy ort 5 ord “ fro P - 
West Indies, Mount Pelee and the Destruction of St Massenet's “He rodiade” ; “Song * the ow — bs m “To 
Dr. fana,” by Clough-Leiter, and “Could I?” by Tosti, giv- 
ing several encores. W. T. Marshall was the ac 


rhe management of the New Century lectures, Oliver 
B. Babcock, takes great pleasure in presenting the sea 


son’s program, which is especially attractive. The fol 


Pierre” (illustrated), Saturday evening, January 17; 
Anna Shaw, “The New Man,” Saturday, January 24; Bur 
ton Holmes, “The Land of the Midnight Sun” (illus- 


trated). January 31; Burton Holmes, “Sweden: The Cap 
. ° ' 


nist. Mr, and Mrs. Green were assisted in rece! 
Mrs. G. Shirley C. H. Sa 


ital, the Country and the Canals” (illustrated), Friday 
evening, January 30; Charles W. Rhodes, “Wagner and 
the Bayreuth Festival” (illustrated), Saturday, February AUGUSTA COTTLOW IN BOSTON. 
7: Captain Richmond P. Hobson, U. S. N., “The Navy E ier the brilliant young artist, Augusta Cot 
and the Nation,” Wednesday evening, February 18; Dr. scored a second triumph in Boston, is shown 
Emil G. Hirsche, “The Bible as Ancient Hebrew Litera few extracts from the press appended: 
ture,” Wednesday, February 25; Hamilton Wright Mabie, Mis gusta Cottlow may | ered 
American Society and Literature,” Friday evening, March hecided a 
6; Mayor Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, “The Ideal 
Municipality”; President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 

It Means to Be an American.” Of i 
the dates hi not as yet been an- ;, "a acon ~Srsagies ae - ve - #088 Poe a Oklahoma to the Front. 


+1 


A be remetr 


tures 
rhe lectures will be given in the auditorium of 
Church 
< 
musical event of next week will be the concert by 
Miss Francesca Bendeke, the young violinist, Friday even 
at Plymouth Church. Miss Bendeke is a Minneapolis 


and returned irom Europe last year, where she has with t I's greatest works in the t ' n reper- called to this 
Harvard 


equipment consist rour uliding a new one 


been studying for the past five years. Miss Bendeke is 
» of the younger musicians, and her artistic playing of 
the violin won her an enviable reputation in Germany 
[his is her first public appearance since her return and is the 
is a gradu 


She will be assisted in her concert by the Misses Esther Arts, after 
and Constance Osborn, and Miss Edith Abell will be the 4... ih eae ey ale , Ri WGI NSS in Ri levoting tw irs’ study in rlin Dr. Ernst 


ipetent and 


Minneapolis people will be interested in hearing her again 
I 


accompanist 
engaged a 


fe 
the leading 


A matinee musicale was given Tuesday at the residence 


of Mrs. John McArthur, Kenwood, by pupils of Miss 


t of good 


Dorcas Emmel, assisted by Miss Eugenie Chenve 
tralto Selections from Kullak, Rohde, Kuhe, Gregh, 
Markel, Thome and Raff were given, 

ind songs by Nevin, Ellen Wright and others, Miss 


mel received congratulations for her conscientious teacl tig kom yb ay 9 Be iw ven ache NN HALI 


Glenn Hall in the East. 


ing and excellent training : Nie : : . - _— 
a a hms 1€220, fla nd ; 
The Minnesota Ladies’ Quartet was heard for 


time at a musicale given at the residence of Mrs 








G. Moltzner, 4200 Park boulevard. The quartet 





Wime. 


MACONDA, corns. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES HOW BOOKING. 


Mamage@ment: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


GEORGE DEVOLL, Tenor, orion cnc. 
EDWIN ISHAM, Baritone, and BOSTON, MASS. 


Returning from notabie ARTISTIC SUCCESSES in LONDON’S most EXCLUSIVE SMART SET. 


REPERTOIRE: Solos and duets of the very best ancient, modern, classical and popular songs 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS now booking. 
“AT HOME” MUSICAL DS A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE DIRECTION:LQUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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MUSIC IN SCANDINAVIA. 





Denmark. 


LBERT SOUBRIES in his new volume gives an in- 
A teresting sketch of progress of music in Denmark 
and Sweden during the nineteenth century, in which Scan- 
dinavian music gradually emancipated itself from foreign 
influences and assumed a distinct, original tone. First in 
the list come Weyse, the teacher of Gade and Hartmann, 
the latter being the earliest representative of the romantic 
school in Scandinavia and the author of many dramatic 
works, cantatas, symphonies and marches, among which 
was one for the funeral of Thorvaldsen in 1848. Others 
are H.- Rung, Hornemann, the two Hansens, Bergreen, 
Saloman and Lassen. Lassen, born in Copenhagen in 1830, 
was a pupil of Fetis in Brussels, and in Germany attracted 
the attention of Spohr and Liszt, by whose influence he ob- 
tained the production in Weimar of “King Edgar,” and 
“Frauenlob,” in which the celebrated minnesinger, Walter 
von der Vogelweide, is the hero. He wrote also numerous 
lieder, a grand “Te Deum” for the anniversary of the 
foundation of the Belgian monarchy, by Leopold I, a 
symphony and some marches. 

But the great name in Danish music is that of Gade. 
Niels Wilhelm Gade (born 1817) was the son-in-law of the 
Hartmann already mentioned, a pupil of Weyse and Ber- 
green in composition and of Vexshall for the violin. In 
his twenty-first year he was awarded by Schneider and 
Spohr the prize at an orchestral competition of the Copen- 
hagen Musical Society. He was a friend of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann; he traveled in Italy, and held definitely, 
till the death of the composer of “Paulus,’ the command 
of the orchestra of the Gewandhaus. But famous as he 
was as an orchestral leader, he was none the less so as 
a composer, and among these works may be mentioned 
eight symphonies, five overtures (particularly those of 
“Hamlet” and “Michelangelo’’), “novelettes” for orchestra, 
quintets, sextets, octets, cantatas (Psyche Calanus) and 
religious music. Other composers are Gerson, Helsted, 
Gurlitt and Heise. Asgar Hamerik (born 1843), a pupil 
of Matthison-Hansen and Gade, was a friend of Berlioz. 
At the Paris Exposition of 1867 he won the gold medal 
for a “Hymn to Peace,” for choruses, orchestra, two or- 
gans, fourteen harps and four bells. Among his various 
works is an opera, ““Vendetta,” represented at Milan in 1870. 

Among Gade’s pupils three deserve special mention. His 
kinsman, Emil Hartmann, C. Astrop and Schytte, who had 
the advantage of being a pupil of Liszt, as well as of Gade. 
Other Danish composers not to be passed over are O. Mall- 
ing, Lange Muller (born 1850) and F. Rung. 

The most conspicuous at present is August Enna, of 
Italian parentage, born in 1850, the composer of operas 
which have been given with success in Germany, overtures, 
a suite for orchestra and several piano pieces. In dance 
music may be named Lumbye, the “Strauss of the North.” 

Among writers on music Denmark can boast of Mat- 
zenbucher, Roford, who discussed the effects of music 
on the human organism, Oersted, Stieler, Nissen and 
Gelbke. Nisen married Mozart’s widow and devoted 
twenty years of his life to the research of materials and 
documents respecting the life of his illustrious predeces- 
sor. The lady survived her second husband, and pub- 
lished the work dedicated by him to the memory of her 
first. Gelbke is only remembered, and that slightly, as 
attacking the fame of Mendelssohn. 

Copenhagen possesses four musical institutions. The 
Conservatory, with fourteen teachers and fifty pupils, the 
St. Cecilia Society, directed by F. Rung, the Musical So- 
ciety, founded by Weyse, and presided over by Neruda, 
and the Royal Orchestra, directed by Svendsen. 

Sweden. 

Under the influence of Haydn, Mozart and Gluck a 

taste for Beethoven and Weber was dominant in Sweden, 





and among those who felt the German influence was 
Ohlstrom, who, however, collected some popular dances 
and songs, Ahlstrom, von Kaffelman, Nordblom and 
Franz Berwald, the greatest of them, whose work, appre- 
ciated highly after his death, excercised a great influence 
on the modern composers of Sweden. In addition to six 
operas he wrote much for orchestra and chamber. In 
1844 Linblad formed the University Choral Society of 
Lund and wrote many songs. One of these became the 
national air of Sweden, the so called “King’s Song,” but 
he is surpassed in choral work by Wennerberg, whose 
“patriotic hymns” electrified the people for two genera- 
tions. He published a collection of duets for students. 
He was a man of varied talents, poet, musician, critic, 
professor of the history of art, counsellor of state, minis- 
ter of public instruction and governor of Vex6. Other 
literary workers in the field of music were Envallson, 
author of the first Swedish dictionary of music; Geyer, a 
very important figure in the artistic history of Sweden, 
the collector in collaboration with Afzelius and Hoeffner 
of popular Swedish songs; Erik Drake, who published 
a new series of ancient melodies with notes by Afzelius 
and Arwidsen, who collected three volumes of ancient 
songs, divided into war songs, social songs, &c. 

Among composers of Swedish character are I. A. 
Josephson, author of some charming melodies and works 
for solo, chorus and orchestra. A. Rubenson, one of 
whose male choruses “The Crusaders,” is popular; Brend- 
ler, who, besides some cantatas, wrote an opera, “Ryno,” 
completed by King Oscar I; Linblad, Hollstrom, who 
published several songs, and particularly a_ beautiful 
“Hymn to the Fatherland,” and was praised for present- 
ing to the public airs of genuine Swedish origin; Sdder- 
mann, whom the popular voice declares the greatest of 
all, after composing some ballades for chorus and orches- 
tra (the “Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” “Tannhauser,” &c.), 
published numerous male choruses, cantatas, concert 
overtures, original melodies, partly sentimental, partly 
humorous, in which he displayed strongly personal har- 
monization and an orchestration of a suppleness and so- 
lidity perfectly modern; L. Norman, who published his 
first works when he was eleven years old, made himself 
a great reputation as a pianist and orchestral director, 
married the celebrated violinist Wilma Neruda, who be- 
came Lady Hallé. 

Among the Swedish born toward the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and either lately dead or still living, are 
C. Nordquist, orchestral director whose influence did much 
for the musical development of Sweden; he wrote the 
Funeral March for King Charles XV; Hallen, one of the 
first and most ardent apostles of Wagner in Sweden, a 
cultivator of symphonic poems in the style of Liszt, and 
author of several operas of a genuine Swedish character; 
Henneberg, Sjégren, reputed by his countrymen the best 
actual composer of melodies; Aulin, Peterson, Berger, 
author of operas on subjects taken from Northern legends, 
in which the influence of Wagner is felt, and Stenhammer 
and Alfven, both under thirty, and justly expected to have 
a splendid future. 

Of less fame are Struve, Dannstrom, Helend, writers of 
opera; Dente, Bystrom, Anderson, symphonists; Beckman, 
Valentin, Liljeborg, writers for violin; Hagg, Dahe, Back, 
Sedstrom Brink, R. Anderson, Lindegren, Rendahl, and for 
organ, G. Hogg. 

The most widely known of Sweden’s artists are her 
female vocalists. But before mentioning them we may give 
the names of some composers, Elfrida Andrée, Laura Net- 
zel, Elena Munkell and Ingeborg von Bronsart, a Swede 
by birth. The three Swedish queens of song are Hen- 
rietta Nissen, Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson. The first 
was a pupil of Manuel Garcia at Paris in her sixteenth 
year, and soon after created a furore in “The Barber of 
Seville,” triumphed in Italy in “Sonnambula,” 
succeeded in Verdi's operas. 


and always 


The second, the “Swedish Nightingale,” was, like Nissen, 
a pupil of Garcia, encouraged by Meyerbeer, for whom she 
created the principal part in the “Camp of Silesia,” and 
who made her the favorite singer of the Prussian court. 
Great was the enthusiasm she aroused in Sweden, and 
still greater that created by her in England and America, 
where she is said to have made millions. “Wherever she 
went,” one story goes, “the people followed her, stopping 
the boat that carried her and making her give concerts. 
In one city a tailor paid $200 for a seat, and thereby made 
his fortune because all men wished to patronize a tailor of 
such artistic impulses.” Verily the press agent must have 
been abroad in the land. 

Christine Nilsson made her début in 1864 at the age of 
twenty in “Traviata” at Paris. She possessed then a voice 
of very clear timbre, rich and sonorous. A perfect mu- 
sician she combined exceptional gifts with wide culture. 
She was admired in Russia and America, and in England 
her technic enabled her to grapple with the severe yet or- 
nate style of Handel. 

We may add to these the three daughters of Berwald, 
Louise Michaeli and Elmblad; Sigrid Arnoldson (daughter 
of the tenor, O. Arnoldson), the Countess Frank and 
Frederika Stenhammer. 


MRS. SNELLING’S SONG RECITAL. 


RS. GRENVILLE SNELLING gave her song recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall, Tuesday afternoon, January 6, 
before an audience that included Madame Sembrich and 
many local singers prominent in society. Like angels’ visits 
Mrs. Snelling’s public appearances in New York are few 
and far between, but when she is heard her listeners come 
away feeling well repaid for their troubles. She is a singer 
of taste and individuality, with an agreeable and flexible 
soprano voice and distinguished presence. As an interpre- 
ter of French songs there is perhaps no American or Eng- 
lish singer more successful. Mrs. Snelling gave a list of 
songs that revealed her talents and afforded abundant in- 
struction to the young students in the hall. 

The air from Charpentier’s “Louise” made some dra- 
matic demands upon the singer, and Mrs. Snelling proved 
equal to the task. She sang the German lieder admirably. 
Her German diction is almost as fine as her French; then, 
too, the singer has the sincerity that makes these poetic 
songs convincing. The audience redemanded the pretty 
Serenade by Richard Strauss and “Clair de Lune,” by Ga- 
briel Fauré. 

Joseph Pizzarello, at the piano, played artistic accompani- 
ments. The violin obligato for “The Nile,” by Xavier Le- 
roux, was beautifully performed by Hubert Arnold. 

The list of songs follows: 


BU Ge Ne endo sarsnceccucssvesscicsesvcdbudseseenccnves .-.. Bach 
Ce Br EE dc tiicacto-ve cucedveensvssevedeesse< Pelham Humphreys 
Tae Tew Wile Ce Tae Bil iein sc cccccceseseccoccsecevents Dr. Arne 
8 ee pe EN NE ee Fee Monsigny 
L’Eau qui Court (Chansons de Miarka) asonsedcondl Alexandre Georges 
Wbstacccnnies Sebventawsetnbresveucesiute Cl. Ach. Debussy 
Clair de Lene (Menuet). ein ndeviusktinettavetendtiresetden Gabriel Fauré 


César Franck 
ececesccoscoes Charpentier 





Bh NEL < oviancvesacakcsotemneecaye 
FE, I. cncendtvsetstindetnesventates 


Madchen mit den rothen Miindchen............ccscccccssceccees Franz 
i i PL, <caccianeccodetenedenesveee weet seabeouseuseosies Brahms 
Die Wandelnde Glock cabsvapescubednedsneueeureesmube Loewe 
PN EE cde ccdsddkesedsedeheusthtvidiewelenecierreesiemtin R. Strauss 
Standchen........ jevinut -R. Strauss 
i ee Se GN. 3. cso cnkueeeeten beeosevssvercunecseeees Leroux 








St. Louis Festival. 


HE thirty-first National Saengerfest, to be held in St. 
Louis next June, will be the largest gathering of 
singers that has ever met in one place in the United States. 
A fund of $50,000 will be raised to provide for the expenses 
of the festival. The chorus is to number 4,000 singers, 
under the direction of Alfred Ernest, of the St. Louis 
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Greater New YVork,. 


cane aes 
New Yor«, January 1903 
has the happy faculty of interesting 
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ERCY HEMUS 

the people who heard his Board of Education lectures. 

He gave two lectures in Astoria and the Bronx last week, 

with F. W. Riesberg at the piano. At Astoria more than 

a thousand people attended. This is a sample program, the 
subject being “Songs of Different Nations” 


German— 


Somebody Schumann 





Naebody , .. Schumann 
The Two Grena ese iin Schumann 
Ich grolle nicht. aentieditenninne Schumann 
Wiegenlied Schubert 
Folksong, How Can 1 Leave Thee? 
French— 
i le Gounod 
Even Bravest Hearts (Faust) Gounod 
Toreador’s Song (Carmen) . sizet 
Vision Fair (Hérodiade) . Massenet 
English— 
Hybrias, the Cretan Elliott 
Where’er Ye Walk Handel 
2 ae errr Lord Somerset 
Border Ballad........... Ede weedeusebocvovedecetcoeseusswons Cowen 
The Lost Chord.......... 6 cvenseceeseceseocdoeeeseenesenes Sullivan 
American— 
Se Lang 
The Minstrel Boy.. ‘ Shelley 
Since We Parted..... Chadwick 


Mr. Hemus has an irrepressi ble vein of humor, and this 
with his tact in dealing with a large assemblage of people 
of mixed nationalities, as well as his fine voice and powers 
of expression, always holds his listeners t 
This is his second season in the employment of the Board 


of Education. 


» the last moment 
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“Cloister and Studio,” an illustrated lecture by the Hon 
M. T. Corcoran, assisted by the Church Quartet Club, un 
der the direction of Joseph P. Donnelly, was the first of a 
series of three entertainments given by this club at the 


Hotel Majestic, on January 6. The pictures included the 


following: 


Martyrs of the Coliseum—Day. Martyrs of the Coliseum—Night. 
Last Fight of the Gladiators. Conversion of tantine. St. Ce 
celia. In the Cloister. Trio in the Cloister. Siesta in the Cloister 
A Reception to the Cardinal. Six Cathedral Views. Carving the 
Christ. In the Olden Time. The Studio of Former Days. The 
Annunciation. St. Bernard’s Vision. Coronation of the Virgin. 
Angelo and Raphael at the Vatican. Holy Family (Angelo). The 
Last Judgment (Angelo). St. Michael Slaying the Evil Spirit 


(Raphael). Christ Bearing the Cross (Raphael). The Madonna San 
Sisto (Raphael). The Transfiguration (Raphael). Paul Preaching 
Athens (Raphael). Christ Disputing (Da Vinci). The Last Sup- 
per (Da Vinci). The Redeemer (Titian). The Assumption (Titian) 
Fece Homo (Reni). Christ The Presenta 
of Maria. Holy Night Incredulity of Thomas 
Descent from the Cross (Rubens). Christ in the Hall of 


at 


treaking Bread (Dolci). 
tion (Correggio) 


(Rubens). 


Annunciation (Murillo). 
St. Patrick's 


Judgment (Durer). Madonna (Holbein). 
Immaculate Conception (Murillo). Vatican Gallery. 
Cathedral, New York. Church Scene. 

Miss Mary Helen Howe sang a “Salve Regina” well, fin- 
ishing with a beautiful high A, sustained and soft; Mrs. 
Elise Erdtmann sang the “Adeste Fideles” with a very pret- 
ty voice, while Percy Parsons was undoubtedly the best of 
the men. He sang with manly, sincere style, perfectly true, 
and caused considerable interest in the audience, Tenor 
John F, Clarke was admired. These were the solos and 
ensemble numbers, sung under the direction of Mr. Don- 


nelly: 

BIB TR 0 cc cccccccess cecccbvcgh edb vty cheeks cbs cusespecdccdves Arcadelt 
RERG De aisckdsccecccecevccivovesectvepe cversvcns cups ctuapores _— 
BR: FE iaespbacdndes cedieeponinevespntecnsevesesses ° -Fauré 
Recitation and Choral from The Re demotion wegoceseee - .Gounod 
TRO ResUMIVEMlOR, .ccccccccccsvccccessscecs Josedesséeuseeensseees Shelley 
Gatke C8t Tee oc ccccccccscccsccccscccscvcccvcsesscccccsecene - Rossini 
Ce Rn. , cttrcodacetoccennsoovesecds .Gounod 
DD TN. wadicnccccccnscccceccccsscces ; .Gregorian 


ee RN Zadbecdenns tinnaacescatesccccesese see Hesshuit: Dana 
pecceete Mendelssohn 


I Will Speak of Thy Salvation (St. Paul)....... 

Ave Verum eS 

Holy Night.... ‘ Adam 

Unfold, Ye Po rtals "(Redemptio: yn)... Gounod 
= & 


The third morning musicale, Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society, Mrs. Frank Littlefield president, at the Astor Gal- 
lery, a very with Suzanne Adams 
and Francis Rogers in a song recital, Isidor Luckstone at 
piano. Mrs. Adams at her best in her French 
the voice and personality most winning in Hahn’s 
“Mai” and Bizet’s “Pastorale.” 

Mr. Rogers never sang better than on this morning. 
The exquisite quality of the tone on the final high E 
flat in the Hahn song, the dainty finish of a Franz song, 
“Es hat die Rose sich beklagt,” the chic of Luckstone’s 
clever song “Clown’s Serenade,” and bravour of the song, 
“Health to King Charles,” were infectious, so that the 
singer received much applause. Rubinstein’s “Good Night” 
brought in its train memories 6f many a parting under 
Southern skies, and touched the hearts of all; Lang’s 
“Mavourneen” was Mr. Rogers’ encore song, and this, too, 
was beautiful in conception and interpretation. 

The singers might have sung at least duet, 
the monotony of solo performance. 

Following the musicale the annual breakfast occurred, 
the tables set in the large ballroom, and this was a scene 
of indescribable beauty. Mrs. Littlefield and Mrs. Hig- 
gins are to be congratulated on the success of this event. 
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was a special feature of Mr. 


was enjoyable affair, 


the was 


songs, 


one varying 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, 
Sagby’s 125th musical morning at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel. This young pianist played the following piano 
preces: 

Rhapsody, B minor........... .. Brahms 
Nocturne, F sharp major...... Chopin 
IE A ee GE ccna ict vdieninde cecévbsnecinrsedtetebnies Chopin 
Etude, D flat major............ Liszt 
Polonaise, E major.......... Liszt 


Opening thé program with the Brahms number, she 
commanded interest from the outset, and after the Chopin 
Nocturne had bow twice before she could proceed. 
The Waltz she plays with the speed of a young racehorse, 
but beautifully distinct. Probably her best effort was in 
the Liszt double number, the study highly poetic and 
effective, the bombastic Polonaise thrilling in its power 
and intensity. Van Rooy sang his robusto numbers best. 
Mr. Luckstone and Mr. Homer played the piano accom- 
paniments, and an extremely dressy Monday morning 
audience was present. 


to 
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W. R. Hedden, organist and choirmaster of the Church 
of the Incarnation, Madison avenue and Thirty-fifth street, 
has the reputation of giving superior music at that church, 
and it is perfectly safe for strangers to go there in that 
belief. Next Sunday, January 18, at 3:45 p. m., the choir 
and soloists will unite in a special musical service, with 





string quartet and organ accompaniment. This is to be 


the program: 


Prelude, String Quartet, .. Rubinstein 


Music of the Spheres 


Processional, Praise Ye the Father... _ Gounod 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in C......... Lise Williams 
Tenor solo, Adore and Be Still....... ede ————————<_ 
A. B. Dickson, solo tenor. 
Offertory, Motet, No. 1......-.00ccceecccceeeeceneeeenees Mozart 
Solos and ores. 
Postlude, Folkunger March..............++++- Kretszchmar 


Organ and string quartet 
Mr. Hedden’s first organ recital will be. given Wednes 
day evening, January 21, 8:15 o'clock, the solo tenor of 
the church, A. B. Dickson, assisting in this program: 


Allegro, First Somata......cccccscceesecsescsecseseeccccsvese a 
Sonata Boas... Geddtadeveccdascsscdehebeteccescccccccavs Guilmant 
Tenor solo, In Native Worth...............+++++- seecdensaden Haydn 


‘ - Rousseau 
: Techalloweky 

Rossini 
Meyerbeer 


Fantaisie 
Chant Sans 
Tenor solo, Cujus Animam........ 
Fackeltanz, No. 1 


oe €& 
Mme. Marie Cross-Neuhaus 
busy season, and will introduce some splendid voices to 


is having an unusually 
the public this year. 

The Public Afternoons of Song” on Wednesdays have 
been a great success, and are usually crowded. The ad- 


operas and songs in 


or 


vanced pupils render arias from the 


French and German, subject always to correction from 
the master. Harold Smith, accompanist on these days, is 
also accompanist for Bispham and several other great 


artists, and the work done in the class is of a very high 
order. 

On January 18 Madame 
of her musical evenings 


Neuhaus will give another one 


Cards have been sent to about 
100. 

Many fine artists appear on these 
ones will appear the 18th, Miss 
Miss Silence Dales, a young 
at the Pan-American Exposition 
known musicians are to assist 
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Mrs. Pennington Haughey, the sang 
at the Sparkhill Library concert last week, appearing in 
and duets, P. A. Schnecker at the piano. Mrs 
Haughey’s singing is always most enjoyable, the essence 


programs, and two 
Mary Umstead, 
violinist, who 


Several 


new 
and 
sok ist 


pianist, 
was 


other well 


soprano singer, 


solos 


of finish and grace. 
eS & 

The entire choir at the West Presbyterian Church has 

been re-engaged. 
== = 

Florence E. Stockwell, contralto, whose voice develop- 
ment has been under the guidance of Mr. Price, the 
teacher of Maude Adams, Julia Marlowe and others, sang 
at College Hall, East Fiity-eighth street, last week, 
the Robert Burns entertainment. She sang 
“Loch Lomond,” and as encore “Janet’s Choice”; her 
last song was the ever popular “My Love Is Like a Red, 
Red Rose,” by Frank Seymour Hastings. She sang the 
solo contralto part in “The Messiah” at the performance 
December 30 by the Yonkers Choral Society, Will C 
Macfarlane conductor. Her air, “O Thou that Tellest,” 
and “He Shall Feed His Flock,” as “He Was 
Despised,” all fell on the ears of interested listeners, for 
Miss Stockwell has a voice of deeply expressive powers, 
as well as a youthful and winning appearance. 
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at 
Society 


as well 


Mrs. Thomas J. Vivian (Mme. Wadsworth-Vivian) has 
issued cards for Wednesday evenings in January, 407 
West 123d street. 

Melamet to Visit New York. 
AVID MELAMET, the musical director of the com- 
ing Saengerfest in " Beltimore, will come to New 
York March 1, and rehearse the societies that are to 


participate in the festival next J. 
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HOTEL CECIL. = 


LONDON, ; 
December 27, 1902. { 


HOTEL CECIL, 


F I were the principal of a conservatory of music 
the first person I should ask to join the staff of 
professors would be Mme. Yvette Guilbert, and, 
if she refused the terms which I offered her at 
the beginning, I should go on raising them till 
she accepted. Your Shakespeares, your Vissettis 

and your Randeggers are, no doubt, all very well in their 
way. They should be allowed to lay the foundation, for 
perhaps it would be unwise to send an uninitiated pupil 
to Madame Guilbert to learn the first principles of the 
art of voice production. Her own method is unique and dis- 
tinctly effective, but I doubt that she would be able to 
impart it to another with any measure of success. 
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But when some recognized authority on voice produc- 
tion had laid the foundation, then the promising pupil 
should sent to Madame Guilbert for the finishing 
touches. A conservatory worked upon these principles 
would, I take it, become famous all the world over for 
the singers that it would produce. 
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Coloratura singing is now a thing of the past, and vocal 
gymnastics have taken their proper place as feats of dex- 
terity which call for amazement rather than admiration. 
The adherents of the Patti and the Melba school become 
fewer every year, and the rising generation is beginning 
to realize that the best use for the human voice is to ex- 
press emotion, and not merely to turn itself into an instru- 
ment for mechanical display. But the former art is more 
difficult to develop than the latter, for, while there are 
plenty of teachers in the world who can train a voice to a 
marvelous pitch of flexibility, there are very few who can 
give even the slightest assistance to a singer who would 
become an artist. Of course, much depends upon the 
singer, for an artistic temperament cannot be created 
where it does not exist. But it certainly can be developed, 
and with a few singers such as Madame Guilbert to as- 
sist, I am sure that a very marked improvement would 
soon be evident in the average singer’s performances. 

For a long time Madame Guilbert was regarded simply 
and solely as a music hall singer (American vaudeville 
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artist), and even now many people hardly take her as 
seriously as she deserves. I suppose that nine out of ten 
Londoners still picture her as the lady who performs at 
the Empire songs which jt would not be possible for any 
daughter to sing to her mother. But Yvette no longer 
appears at the Empire. When she wishes to perform in 
London she does so with all due regard for the pro- 
prieties at Bechstein Hall, and worthy respectable folk 
who could not dream of listening to her when she ap- 
peared upon the Empire boards now flock to her recitals 
and enjoy them immensely. She has lately given two con- 
certs here, one on Friday of last week and the other 
on Monday afternoon. At first sight it seemed rather a 
pity that she should have elected to sing the same pro- 
gram at both of the concerts. But this proved rather to 
be a blessing in disguise. For hers is an art which im- 
proves upon acquaintance. Her methods are so subtle, 
her points so neatly made that it is not easy to grasp them 
all at a first hearing, and one can well believe that her 
songs would by no means pall if one were to hear them 
twenty or’ thirty times. 


Her program was divided into three parts, “Chansons of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” “Chansons 
Modernes” and “Chansons de Notre Temps.” In the first 
group were included such sinister tragedies as “La Mort 
du Mari” and “Jean Renaud,” and such comedies as “Est- 
il done bien vrai?” and “Le Curé de Pomponne.” In the 
second group came Bérenger’s delightful “Ma Grandmére” 
and Rollinat’s terribly realistic poem, “L’Idiote,” while the 
third group was composed of Imbert’s “Amour et Poésie,” 
Bessiére’s “Les Ingénues,” Bruant’s “A la Villette,” Jouy’s 
“La Sotlarde,” Xanrof’s “Les Quatre Z’Etudiants” and 
Secretan’s “Ma Téte.” It is difficult to know what to ad- 
mire most in Madame Guilbert’s singing. Her realism in 
songs like “L’Idiote” and “Ma Téte” is appalling, but it is 
the realism of true art and not an effect is overdone. The 
gaiety of “Le Curé de Pomponne” and “Amour et Poésie” 
is quite irresistible, but here again the effect is delicate 
and subtle, and the art is concealed by art. Madame Guil- 
bert is, indeed, a consummate artist. She is a_ perfect 
actress, and her command of facial expression and of 
gesture is wonderful. But it is only a small part of her 
equipment, and she depends no less upon her voice. Were 









she to sing in a darkened room she would convey the 
comedy or the tragedy of her songs with no less success. 
And that, after all, is the true singer’s art. Voice is, no 
doubt, something, but it is not everything, and there are 
very many singers who possess a far finer voice than 
Madame Guilbert. But there are very few singers whose 
voices are so completely at their command. By a tone, by 
an inflection she can produce any effect that she desires. 
She has one voice for the drunkard, another for the 
coquette and yet another for the condemned criminal. In 
no two songs, indeed, does her voice take exactly the same 
quality. She does not even hesitate to sing considerably 
out of tune, if she thinks that she can produce a desired 
effect thereby. Her singing at these two recitals was a 
most valuable lesson to anyone who cared to take it. 
Her points were never driven home with a sledge hammer, 
so to speak. They were made by simple, natural and legit- 
imate means and a long course of Yvette Guilbert might 
be strongly recommended to many singers whose art at 
present leaves very much to be desired. 
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The chief musical occurrences in England in 1902 may be 
tabulated as follows: 

The old régime at Queen’s Hall came to an end. 

The Queen’s Hall Orchestra passed to the control of a 
syndicate. 

Chappell & Co. became the new lessees at Queen's Hall. 

Hans Richter announced his intention of bringing his 
Manchester Orchestra to London. 

The débuts of Fritz Kreisler and Signor Caruso were 
the principal ones of the year. 

Miss Smyth’s “Der Wald” proved a success at Covent 
Garden. 

A record was established for the number of musical fes- 
tivals. 

St. James’ Hall was threatened with destruction. 

The London public and several musical critics suddenly 
began to appreciate the music of Richard Strauss. 

W. H. Smith & Son, the most important newspaper dis- 
tributing agents in Europe, undertook the distribution of 
the New York Musicat Courter in Great Britain. 
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If St. James’ Hall is pulled down, as seems at present 
to be more than probable, it will, of course, be necessary 
for some one to build another concert hall to take its 
place. It is too much to hope that the new hall will pos 
sess the perfect acoustic properties of the old, for there can 
hardly be another room like it in the world. It is perfect 
for the performer and it is perfect for the audience, ex- 
cept, of course, so far as the mural decorations are con- 
cerned. It is, moreover, of perfect dimensions, for there is 
no other hall in London where a great singer or a great 
pianist, who is reasonably certain of attracting a big audi- 
ence, can conveniently give a recital. It is, therefore 
obvious that if St. James’ Hall is pulled down, another 
hall will have to be built. When this happens, it would be 
no bad thing if two halls were to be constructed, a large 
hall and a small hall, something after the style of the two 
Queen’s Halls. At present nearly all the small concert 
halls in London are attached to the showrooms of well 
known piano makers, such as Steinway’s and Bechstein’s 
It is, therefore, impossible for a pianist to give a concert 
on a small scale, unless he happens to play on pianos made 
by one of these firms. There is, of course, the small 
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Queen’s Hall, but the acoustics of this hall are very far 
from perfect, while Mr. Newman, when he was the lessee, 
whimsically had the platform decorated as an enormous 
fireplace, and it is, in consequence, impossible for anyone 
of serious aims to appear on this platform without making 
himself look ridiculous. A small concert hall, unattached 
to any piano firm, is badly needed in London just now, and 
this would be no bad time to supply the want. 
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A Strauss Festival is to be held in London in the spring 
of 1903, and the Concertgeboouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
—probably the best interpreter of Strauss’ works in the 
world—will come over specially for the occasion. The 
conductors will be Richard Strauss and Wilhelm Mengel- 
berg. It will be remembered that “Ein Heldenleben” 
dedicated to the Amsterdam Orchestra and its conductor, 
Professor Mengelberg. ZARATHUSTRA 


is 


Kaltenborn Sunday Concert. 


ICTORIA BOSHCO, a thirteen year old pupil of 
Richard Burmeister, played with the Kaltenborn 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall Sunday night, and by her 
clever performance of Schubert’s “Wanderer Fantaisie” 
aroused the admiration and wonder of the knowing. 
Technically and musically her playing gave evidence of 
rare talent and training. Recalled many times Miss 
Boshco for an encore played Burmeister’s lovely “Per- 
sian Song.” The orchestra also had the assistance of 
Paul Dufault, tenor; Warren R. Hedden, organist; John 
Cheshire, harpist; Louis Hein, ‘cellist; Franz Kaltenborn, 
as solo violinist, and Mrs. Sheldon-Pearce, accompanist. 
Mr. Dufault sang the song by Mehul most artistically, 
and for an extra number sang a little song by Albert Mil- 
denberg. Mr. Kaltenborn played two movements of the 
Ries Suite and the Prize Song from “Die Meister- 
singer,” two of the best things in his repertory. The 
orchestra for Mr. Kaltenborn’s numbers was led by Louis 
Heine, the first ‘cellist. 
The order of the program follows: 


Hymn, There Is a Green Hill Far Away - 

Overture, Oberon.. Webs 

Snowflakes .. : Sende! 

Piano solo, Wanderer’s Fantasy Schubert 
Miss Victorio Boshco. 

Serenade for harp, violin and ‘cello......... .Oelschlegel 





Messrs. Cheshire, Kaltenborn and Heine 
Waltz 
Bei uns z’Haus . .... Strauss 
WEE. abccatinsecéeuecasnensnecse .-Ellen Wright 
Fackeltanz a absidiadavuevedabectekbudesdeiadin Meyerbeer 
Mr. Hedden at the organ 
Symphonic poem, Les Preludes....... Liszt 
Same, Coes PUG dc dicecscvsicccvescevecssccvccessce -Mehul 
Paul Dufault. 
Violin cole, BGelde, GD Bbc osccecccovcccevedeccseccescccece Ries 
Mr. Kaltenborn 
March Slave.... Tschaikowsky 
Powell-Pirani. 


HE concerts of Alma Webster-Powell and Eugenio 

de Pirani are to take place January 16 in Orange; 
January 20, Elizabeth; January 22, in New Haven, and 
the 24th in Providence. In February concerts will be 
given in Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake City 
and the West. 
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BLAUVELT, HAST AND ;MEAD. 


ILLIAN BLAUVELT caused nothing less than a 
furore at the second of the Bagby musicales, 
Monday afternoon, singing the bolero from 
Verdi's ‘Sicilian Vespers” with infectious dash, 

and following it with a sprightly English song as encore 

She was in splendid voice, no trace of recent illness evi- 

dent, and looked radiant, indeed. Her second group of 

songs consisted of “My Heart Was Like a Swallow,” by 

Behnke; “My Bairnie,” by Kate Vannah, and her old war 

horse, Delibes’ “Filles de Cadix.” These 

rapturous applause. 

Gregory Hast was in fine voice, and sang his group of 
songs with utmost refinement and daintiness; the berceuse 
from Godard’s “Jocelyn,” which one hears played so much, 
was a revelation as sung by this tenor. The Cornelius 
song, “Ein Ton,” was even more effective than when sung 
by the baritone voice, for which it was written, and Mr 
Hast may feel that he made a deep impression with it 
After his appearances he was compelled to bow repeatedly, 
singing encores both times. 

Miss Mead is a sterling artist, 





too, received 


and made a hit especially 


with the “Perpetual Motion,” of Ries; her playing of 
Schubert’s “The Bee” was most delicate and effective 
Isidore Luckstone played sympathetic accompaniments, 


sharing in the honors with the soloists. 


The large ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was 
filled with prominent society and musical folk, who en- 
joyed the unusual treat. 


The Broad Street Conservatory. 

EDNESDAY evening, January 7, a recital was given 

by Miss Ada V. Moyer in the concert hall of the 

Broad Street Conservatory of Music at 1329 and 1331 

South Broad street, Philadelphia. Miss Moyer performed 

her numbers with a good, firm, clean technic, and her 

interpretation displayed both studiousness and thoughtful- 

ness. She was assisted in the following program by Ed- 
mund Thiele, violinist: 


Prelude and Fugue, No. 6.. Bact 
Sonata, op. 57.. — Beethoven 
Etude, op. 10, No. §......+. Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2. Chopin 
Valse, op. 34, No, 1.. Chopin 
Fantaisie Impromptu, op. 6.. Chopin 
GRRE . sécccdsncsccaseebes Schum: ann 
Love Dreams........ ; ‘ saan Liszt 
Erato men ae ae ob Combs 
Valse, op. 34, No. t.. .. Moszkowsk 
Sonata for Piano and Violin, op. 13 Grieg 


Kennedy—McLewee—Buck—Williams Quartet. 


AUD KENNEDY, Mrs. M. H. McLewee, Dudley 
Buck, Jr., and Hugh Williams formed a quartet 

which gave great enjoyment at a private affair in Brook- 
lyn last week. Other singers were Miss Gillespie and 
Henry S. Brown. Miss Kennedy (pupil of Madame Cap- 
piani) sang most brilliamtly, Mrs. McLewee was never ia 
better voice, Mr. Buck sang with his best powers, and Mr 
Williams (the solo baritone of the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church) delighted all by his powerful and expres- 
The duet, “Dews of the Summer Night,” by 
Buck, sung by Mrs. McLewee and Mr. Buck, was one of 
the features of the evening, as was Mr. Buck’s singing of 
“Summertime,” from Landon Ronald’s song cycle. Gen 
eral McL ewee’s singing of a familiar German air made a 


sive voice. 
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“Sweet and Low” quartet was one of the 


Miss Gillespie has a most promis 
rhe 


hit, and the 
gems of the program. 
ing voice, and with study should mark out a career 
accompanists were Mrs. Madeleine Buck Blossom and F 
W. Riesberg. 


MARY LOUISE CLARY. 
page 


HE unique and unusually attractive 

souvenir of Mary Louise Clary, which was issued 
her manager, Remington Squire, about two or three 
weeks ago, must undoubtedly have had 
do with the remarkable number bookings 
made by him for this artist, as Mr. Squire announces the 
first class concert engagements 
says that this proves that regu 





sixteen 


by 


considerable to 
of recently 
closing of over twenty-two 
since its appearance. He 
standard advertising, such as Toe MusicaL Courrer’s 
such as ( profit 
if backed up with 


iar 


for a standard artist lary, is particularly 


able 
york upon 


and successful, the proper special 


special occasions 


Helen von Doenhoff's Pupils. 
ISS MARGARET CRAWFORD, 


who has been 


singing in opera in Germany, has secured a five 
years’ engagement at Wiesbaden. Miss Crawford is a 
ontralto who received her entire operatic training trom 
Mme. Helen von Doenhoff, who has now a residence 
studio in New York. At one time a famous opera singer 
herself, Madame von Doenhoff is abundantly equipped to 
impart to others the knowledge and inspiration that will 
enable pupils with voices and talent to succeed. A num- 


ber of her pupils are singing in opera in this country and 
ging I J 


thers are making reputations as concert, oratorio and 
church singers 
Dr. George A. Lanton, a von Doenhoff pupil, has ap- 


New Haven 
terms not only to his singing but to 


peared in opera in and a newspaper there 


referred in flattering 


his skill as an actor. Miss Harriet E. Barkley, a high 
soprano in the von Doenhoff studio, is a very promising 
pupil. Miss Sadie Lefkowitz, a dramatic soprano, has 


at Dr. Frank’s church, to the 
yenia Platky, 


sung at several concerts and 


delight of many. Miss Eug a mezzo soprano 


has charmed a wide social circle by her singing. Mrs 
Frances Heath Eaton, of New Haven, is another soprano 
who is doing well for herself and at the same time illus 


trating the von Doenhoff method 
By special appointment Madame von Doenhoff receives 


applicants at her studio at 61 East Eighty-sixth street 


Christine Adler Students. 


* 
HE Adler Students’ 8 congener at the 541 Mad 
ison street, sna was a most creditable affair 
Five of her pupils vn sang were Miss M. Jochum, so- 


studio, 


lyn, 


prano; Miss G. Bauer, A. Soennichsen, H. G. Lindner and 
W. J. Gormany. Miss Jochum is especially pleasing. She 
has a high and clear soprano voice. Miss Henriette 


Weber played some brilliant piano solos, being obliged to 
play an encore; she also accompanied Ludwig Laurier 
in his violin solos, two movements from the Wieniawski 
Concerto and other works. Mr. Soennichsen has im- 
proved greatly; he sang the difficult aria from Massenet’s 


“Herodiade” and an air from “The Messiah” effectively 
Mrs. Adler, Miss Weber and Mr. Riesberg were at the 
piano, and a pleasant social! time followed the musicale 
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Boston, Mass., January 10, 1903. 


WO of Clara Munger’s pupils, Mrs. Alice Bates Rice 
and Miss Laura van Kuren, were Flower Maidens in 
the recent “Parsifal” performance given by B. J. Lang at 


Symphony Hall. 
Ze & 


At the pianola recital in Steinert Hall this afternoon the 
soloist was Ray Finel. 
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The Emmanuel Choir festival was held at the church 
on Newbury street Friday evening, and the vested choir 
of fifty men and boys sang music appropriate to the 
Epiphany season. The music included Stainer’s anthem, 
“I Desired Wisdom”; Barnby’s evenng service in E flat 
and Stanford’s canta, ‘“Forty-sixth Psalm.” Arthur 
Sewall Hyde was choirmaster and organist, Heinrich 
Schuecker harpist, Miss Edith Jewell violinist. The solo- 
ists were George Cobban and John Findlay, Edward Kit- 
tredge and H. F. Merrill. The choir was asssted by Dr. 
D. G. Greene. 
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One of the most interesting as well as most important 
musical events of the week was the private concert per- 
formance given by B. J. Lang of the music of Wagner’s 
“Parsifal,” in Symphony Hall, on Tuesday, Act I being 
given in the afternoon and Acts II and III in the evening. 
The cast was as follows: 





a aes cckcedadscctosescsocsscscpesedsoescesesces Mme. Kirkby Lunn 
PNGsa sds ccenegskt nocedectecvedsasessqeesinssseaccnecenes Mr. Gethauser 
GORE .ccodadeardsestbteccduuvebrrntadinsdeesthieseria et ae 
GPE cc cccceccssoninsccecacesewouciesencessevievectsesse Mr. Blass 
Klingsor .... Muhlmann 
Bleue. cocccccccscithtesdecedodsescnedecsecsodschadenacpeiy aaaeeen 
PEE TOR: cacdceccsvovcscesecsscsbssccucnsunessoes Wilhelm Heinrich 
Baeeh TB asics c ccccyeccctccnccccsvccecorsnsesees Stephen Townsend 
PUNE Finck divsden cgcdstvccncevsceccpevsasenaee Miss Adelaide Griggs 
DE GE. vcbitdidceatbdadectssvcacesdeimeste Miss Adah Hussey 
Solo Flower } \ Mrs. Follet, Mrs. Kilduff, Mrs. Rice, Miss 

Maidens, \ shaken / Knight, Miss Miller, Miss van uren 


Two unseen choirs. Chorus of Flower Maidens and chorus of 
Knights of the Grail by members of the Cecilia Society. 
An orchestra of seventy players. 

Ten years ago “Parsifal’ was given in Boston by Mr. 
Lang, but the performance on Tuesday was greatly in ad- 
vance of the earlier one. An audience that completely 
filled Symphony Hall listened with close attention and 
enthusiasm, After the performance Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Sears gave a reception and supper at their home on Ar- 
lington street in honor of Mr. Lang. Invitations were 
for 11 p. m. Mme. Kirkby Lunn, Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, 
Miss Adah Hussey, Messrs. van Rooy, Blass, Gerhauser, 
Muhlmann and William Heinrich were present with other 
guests. The affair was in recognition of Mr. 
energy and ability in carrying out so elaborate a 


invited 
Lang’s 
musical scheme so successfully. 























Mrs. Helen Wright and Miss Eleanora Holbrook gave 
the first of a series of musicales at their studio, Friday af- 
ternoon, The next will be given February 6. 


Ze <<é 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Knight Sanders will give a large 
musicale at New Haven, Conn., on January 17, when Miss 
Priscilla will give the following program of songs: 





There in Myrtle Shades Reclined, from Hercules.............. Handel! 
Weanptin nd Teac ii cccusavnccccotenceccsccebecescesepses Purcell 
Slumber Song 

Whats, Tee WG TIE, cccccicvcscccais scoscossccosstccesseuse Schubert 
COW BEES GR he ok dod deccceytitivedccdscvenerecewuguoivetcgesced Giordani 
Niemand hat’s gesehen 








Lied einer alten frommen Magd...........0.cseccceescssseees 
Mercé, dilette amiche (I Vespri Siciliani)...............eeeeeeeee 
Chemeet BGA occ ccecececccesceseceseucscces : 
Fae Sic ode scccscapepovepeusevetes<qucsssvedqusdebensabins 
Noél 
One Voice Alone 
Baee BAGGED. occcsscecctivvctsccedecctccccccssocsscest 
San’ Watahilipiiccscccesccovescccsguesvecescecosceccess 
Roundelay ‘ 
Chant de l’Almée 
Miss Katherine Lincoln will be the accompanist. 
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Carl Stasny is receiving many letters and words of 
praise from his professional friends in regard to his “Fin- 
ger Training.” Harold Bauer writes: “Students and pro- 
fessors owe you a debt of gratitude for your labors, and 
personally I wish to say how much I appreciate the ad- 
mirable conciseness of your style and the ingenious meth- 
ods which you have adopted to encourage concentration 
of thought in practicing. In my opinion your scheme for 
the development of technic is laid out so as to produce most 
excellent results, being entirely logical and progressive.” 
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Felix Fox, who will play the Beethoven C minor Sonata 
with Maud MacCarthy at her recital January 19, in Stein- 
ert Hall, has been engaged to give a piano recital at Smith 
College January 14. He will also appear with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, under Fritz Scheel, on Jan- 
uary 20, when he will play the Grieg Concerto, 
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Miss Maud MacCarthy, the Irish violinist, will give 
her first recital in this city on January 19, in Steinert Hall. 
Felix Fox will assist her. Max Zach will be the accom- 
panist. 
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Arrangements have been completed for the appearance 
of the French pianist, Madame Roger-Miclos, at Steinert 
Hall, February 5, at 3 o’clock. 
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Carl Faelten’s fourth recital of the season, and the 
twenty-second in his series of standard piano works, will 


be given in Huntington Chambers Hall, Wednesday even- 
ing, January 21, the following being the program: Prelude 
and Fugue, D major, Bach; Fantaisie, G minor, op. 77; 
Sonata, F sharp major, op. 78, Beethoven; Papillons, op. 
2, Schumann; Etude de Concert, op. 23, No. 1; Barcarolle, 
No. 5, A minor; Valse from “Le Bal,” Rubinstein. 
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Arnold Dolmetsch will give a concert in Steinert Hall 
on January 29. 
. J <& 


The Orchestral Club, Georges Longy conductor, gave 
the first concert of this its fourth season in Chickering 
Hall, Wednesday evening. The program is given as so 
much that was new was played: 


Diacdine . Bibnabate. « ccsewdedildtictveseneceesstéistscececseneseins Gains 
Symphonic poem, Le Chene et la Roseau.................. Chevillard 
(First time in America.) 

SANE GEE BEE SR ohh 660 cdwsdconscccccvecctessbes Longy 
(First time.) 

Pasar mbenns Gar COON cacncde cecncetisbdekesivarcee d’ Ambrosio 

Andantino. Paysanne. Rondo des Lutins. Tarantelle 
(First time in America.) 
Symphonic poem, La Procession Nocturne.................. .. Rabaud 
(First time in Boston.) 
Desien Ghesaiie, Ti Gas coceusdbeticddscteddbetsiccceccesees Blockx 
(First time in America.) 
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The Apollo Club gave the second concert of its current 
season Friday evening in Chickering Hall, before a large 
audience. Gwilym Miles was the soloist. 
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Harrison W. Bennett, basso, pupil of Arthur J. Hub 
bard, is engaged at the Teatro Bellini, at Catania, Sicily, 
for the carnival season. 
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Herbert Witherspoon will give a song recital in Steinert 
Hall February 10. 
eS <& 


Arthur Whiting’s concert of his own compositions will 
take place in Steinert Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 


ruary 11. His song cycle “Floriana” will be presented 
ZH € 
Sig. A. Rotoli will repeat his “Roman Mass” at Sym 
phony Hall at an early day. Since this Mass was given 
under the composer’s direction a few years ago Signor 


Rotoli has received many requests for its reproduction 
and its coming performance at Symphony Hall 


made under the most favorable conditions. 
ce ze 
At the piano and violin recital which is to be given in 
Steinert Hall on Thursday afternoon, January 29, by Miss 
Ethel Inman, pianist, and Isidor Schnitzler, violinist, Her 
bert Witherspoon will assist. 
eS € 
At Madame Hopekirk’s second recital in Steinert Hall 
on Saturday, the 17th, Miss Blanche Best will assist in the 
variations for two pianos by Sinding. 
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Miss Mary Miinchhoff, whose song recital will take place 
in Steinert Hall on Tuesday afternoon, January 20, will 
sing songs by Mozart, Schumann, Brahms, Grieg, Strauss. 
Ducoudray, Proch and others. Miss Laura Hawkins will 
be the accompanist. 


will be 
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Mme. Caroline Gardner Clark and Mrs. Minnie Longley 
will give a recital in Providence, R. I., January 20 
& 
The management of the New England Conservatory of 
Music announces the engagement of Mme. Antoinette 
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Szumowska and Mrs. Henry M. Rogers as members of the 
faculty. Georg Henschel will teach until March, 1903, ex- 
clusively in the conservatory. 
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The Arion Club, of Providence, will produce “Lohen- 
grin” in concert in that city February 10. The soloists 
thus far engaged include van Hoose as Lohengrin, Madame 
Bouton as Ortrud, Frederic Martin as the King, Robert 
Pollard as the Herald. 
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Miss Helen Matthews, pupil of Madame Edwards, will 
give a recital in the studio in Steinert Building on the 
evening of January 28. 
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John C. Manning will give a pupils’ recital next Friday 
evening. 
ce ee 
T. Handasyd Cabot announces that he will give a vio- 
loncello recital on Tuesday afternoon, January 27, in Stein- 
ert Hall. He the of Miss Mabel 


Adams Bennett, 


will have assistance 
pianist. 


= = 


Mr. Schroeder was the soloist at the Symphony concert, 
playing the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A minor. Next week 
there will be no concert. 

At the next concerts, 
bourg, pianist, will play Liszt's Concerto, No. 


January 23 and 24, Mark Ham- 
1, in E flat. 


Anita Marquisee, Violinist. 
NITA MARQUISEE, pupil of the Joachim Violin 
School (Geraldine Morgan), recently visited Syra- 
N. Y., her native city, playing for the Morning Mu- 
sical Club, and next day the Post-Standard said: 


A 


cuse, 


The announcement that Miss Anita Marquisee, of this city, was 
to play as the guest of the club, called out an audience that filled 
the hall to overflowing and gave the talented young violinist a de- 
cided ovation 

Miss Marquisee is studying with Geraldine Morgan, of New 
York, the well known exponent of the Joachim method, and she 
showed the rapid strides that she has made in her work. The 


moment she struck into the noble adagio from the Brahms Con- 


certo there was felt the added assurance she has gained in her 
technic and an intelligent understanding of the composer whose 
thought is by no means easy to interpret. Her tone, which long 


ago gave promise of a rich maturity, full perfec- 
tion. Mellow, 
pression of Miss Marquisee’s musicianly feeling and keenly artistic 
Her 


and delighted her audience, 


is on its way to 


round and satisfying, it was the outward, visible ex- 


interpretation of the adagio was commendable 


for it showed her increasing command 


temperament, 


of technical difficulties. 

ynd number proved her versatile, for she played the Saint- 
with an amount of skill that augurs well 
future. Especially the splendid attacks 
each taken with unfaltering certainty. A burst of ap- 
though it was the closing number she was 
giving Schumann’s “‘Abendlied” with richly col- 
the plaintive melody straight home to the 


Her sec 
Saéns Rondo Capriccioso 


for her noteworthy were 
she made, 
plause followed and 
forced to respond, 
that sent 


of her hearers. 


ered tones 
hearts « 





Ruby Shotwell Piper in New York. 


UBY SHOTWELL PIPER, the St. Louis soprano, 
has been in New York for ten days past, and after a 

brief visit to her home will return to remain for the rest 
of the season, studying with Mr. Decsi, as before. Her 
concert with David Baxter in St. Louis was a fine event, 
while her Eastern appearances have brought her praise 


on all sides. Few singers have in such generous amount 


the many attractions possessed by Mrs. Piper, including 
a beautiful dramatic soprano voice, radiant personality and 
highest intelligence. 


DR. ION JACKSON, TENOR. 


R. JACKSON was very successful in his début 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, of Bos- 
ton, singing the tenor part in Handel’s “The 
Messiah.”” A few excerpts are printed below 
apropos of his experience on that occasion. 
That he has much to do may be seen from a 

list of his coming engagements in part as follows: Bar- 

berton, Ohio, January 7; Pittsfield, Mass., January 12; 

Burlington, Vt., January 13; Nashua, St. Johnsbury and 

Barre, all in Vermont, the following week; an evening of 














Dr. Ion Jackson. 


Montreal, Canada; in Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” January 28: in Ottawa, Canada, 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” (which he introduced in 
America); Liszt’s XIII Psalm, New Haven, Conn., Feb- 
ruary 5; then in Charleston, S. C.; Allentown, Pa.; Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Lancaster, Pa., and in March in Washing- 


Scotch song at 


ton, D. C.; Pittsburg, Pa.; McKeesport, Pa., and “Hia- 
watha” in Easton, Pa. The notices: 

The tenor, Ion Jackson, * * * delivered “Comfort Ye” without 
affectation or delay, and its subsequent air, “Every Valley Shall 


Be Exalted,” 
agreeable and, 


His voice is interesting, 
“tenor di 


cheerfully and confidently. 
although it has rather the quality of a 


grazia,” it has the strength and the forcible impact to make “Thou 
Shalt Break Them” properly emphatic and convincing.—Boston 
Herald. 


MISS ANITA RIO AND ION JACKSON WIN APPLAUSE 


IN “THE MESSIAH” IN SYMPHONY HALL. 
The soloists last evening were Miss Anita Rio, soprano; Mrs. 
Helen A. Hunt, alto; Ion Jackson, tenor, and L. B. Merrill, bass. 


The work of Miss Rio was perfect, both in conception end execu- 
tion, notwithstanding that she sang every note from memory. 

Certainly such sweetness and purity of tone, such facility in exe 
cution, perfect power of modulation and appreciation of contrasts 
in expression as she possesses are rare, and whenever she sang the 
audience hung on every note almost as earnestly as if their lives 
depended on it. 

Mr. Jackson, the only soloist of the group, 
to Boston, made an excellent impression in the tenor roles, and was 


warmly applauded many times.—Boston Globe. 


who was a stranger 





Dr. Jackson’s work was of the finest, and he was at his best. 
His selections last evening were such as to show the clear qualities 


of tone which he possesses. Few tenors have made the favorable 





impression in Nashua that he has He won many admirers last 


evening.—Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph. 
Merrill, 
yblems of their 


The tenor, lon Jackson, and the basso, L. B. were both 


and more than sufficient for the familiar pr 


Evening Transcript 


excellent, 
respective roies.- 





ADA CROSSLEY SAILS 
ISS ADA CROSSLEY, the great Australian con 
Loudon G. Charlton will introduce 
to American audiences this season, 
Saturday on the Philadelphia, and is due to reach New 
Her first appearance will be at the 
Morris Bagby’s Morning Musicale, 
Monday, January 19. Miss Crossley will give her first 
recital here at Mendelssohn Hail, Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 6, and in March she will sing the part of the Angel 
in Dr. Elgar’s with the New York 
Oratorio Society. 


tralto whom 
concert sailed last 
York January 17 
Waldori-Astoria at 


“Dream of Gerontius’ 


People’s Symphony Concerts. 

New York 
ted in 
ting of the association held 
the following 
offices, committees, 
Hon. John G. 
Incorpo 


of have 


repor 


HE 
been incorporated, as 

At the first 
the res 


People’s Symphony Concerts 


recently these col 


umns annual mec 


recently at idence of James Speyer, 
persons were elected to the various 
&c.: Officers—J. Hampden Robb, 
Carlisle, treasurer; Lucien G. ( 
Mrs. Richard Watson G 
son, Mrs. Isaac N. Sel 
X. Arens, S. Mallet 
Robert C. Ogden, Mrs. J Roosevelt, 
Godwin, Mrs. Charles H. Dit Herbert S 
Hampden Robb, Hon. John G. Carli 


Albert Ste and Ed 


president ; 
hafhin, secretary 
Mrs 
Jar 
Abram S. Hewitt, 
Miss Nora 
Carpenter, J 
Mrs. John E 
Winslow 


Ider, Douglas Robin 


rators 
igman, Mrs nes Speyer, Franz 
Prevost, Hon 
West 
son, 
sle 
lward 


Cowdin, ttheimer 


Douglas Lane Dates. 

ESIDE 
well known as 
Stamford, 
and at Dot 


the dates recently announced Douglas Lane, 
soloist at St. Paul's, is to 
February Kingston, N. Y., 
»bs Ferry (an afternoon recital) 


baritone 


sing in Conn., 10; 
February 11, 


February 20. 


‘* Faust’’ at the Opera. 
Stuffly—Didn’t Sey _ sing like an angel? 
Gruffly—Yes, and didn’t de Reszké sing like the devil? 





TO REN T 


For Morning or Afternoon Musicales, Recitals 
and Lectures, 


Ms OSBORN 5 PLAY HOUSE, 


44th St., Near Fifth Ave., New York. 


For Dates and Terms apply to 


MAX STRAKOSCH, Busiaess Manager. 








Miss FEILDING ROSELLE, 


Mezz0-Coatralto. 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 
ADDRESS: 


221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 





R. WATKIN MILLS 


ENGLAND’S EMINENT BASSO. Assisted by M. EOQUARD PARLOVITZ, the noted Polish Pianist. 
IN AMERICA, MARCH, APRIL and MAY, 1903. 


Can be secured for ORATORIO AND RECITALS.——————-@ 
Under the Sole Direction of W. SPENCER JONES, Brockvilice, Canede. 








CONTRALTO. 


Management F. 0. RENARD, 
444 Central Park West,New York. 


MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, ° ° LONDON, N. W. 








** Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique."—LgscHETizxy. 











SESSIE DAVIS, °3™ 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—LESSONS. 


Messachusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Alired Y. Cornell, = 


TOWE PRODUCTION and ARTISTIC SINGING. 


sos Carnegie | all. a eewe. 


N. B.— Specialty : Oratorio (oaching and Artistic Song Interpretation. 


New Hotel Bellevue. 
NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan., 
BRARV BY & WOooD. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 

$10.000. Largest and finest collection in the ae 
Send for a copy of our we a issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Sasi St., CHICAGO. 





FRANCIS KOGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitais, Etc. 
Address Wolfeohn Musical Bureau, 181 East 17th St. 
or 26 East 88d Street, New Yora City. 















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 























ORE than 1,600 music lovers assembled 
at the Academy of Music 
Wednesday night, January 7, to 
hear Madame Schumann- 
Heink and Anton van Rooy. 
German contralto 





Ever since the 


made her Brooklyn début as 
Ortrud four years ago the 
magic of her name has never 


failed to attract large audi- 

ences, and whenever she sings 

she has her audience with 

her. A woman of splendid 

health and intelligence, she 

has discovered the secret 

of preserving her voice, despite 

the demands made upon it in 
opera and numerous concert engagements. 

The program for the joint recital offered nothing new 
to the musician, but for the layman there was abundant en- 
joyment in hearing again the favorite German classics. 
The list of songs and arias follows: 


Dh, BU lls a Fines akbtnc de erecas nndccidsndensacenssced Goetze 
Madame Schumann-Heink and Herr van Rooy. 


Kdsboter Tarr Jette cccscvce cvnssccccsccccsocesccetscoresencoscestes Bach 
De ee Ti ic vc cncntntccsevcsodévcecennccesetpecesminent Erk 
EA GRIT CIE, nn in danccissdateendatnscidaniemesccenptnnees Schumann 
Herr Anton van Rooy. 
Ee Mendelssohn 
i SE a ee a a ee eee Mendelssohn 
Recitative and aria from St. Paul............ssescessecees Mendelssohn 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Bilt Des cs cccccesevescsevececscsecsccccosssesccnesena Schubert 
EE WEE GNI 6s cca dvcksacccesassstssseciesisesoansnne Schubert 
Der FRG. .cccvcccgeccceccecccvecescccsovcsececsccssecesooeonses Schubert 
Herr van Rooy. 
PE Serworre oegovvegendesvarnnsiniereuieceneeions Schubert 
Bor Blssned fae Fibs nicgttpvccdiedesgscocnativesccvnscsessa Marschner 


Aeig feeen Geese OC Tec cc ccccccsccacccevcctcctccses Saint-Saéns 


Madame Schumann-Heink. 


Grand duet from Lohengrin.......ccccrsrcesccccscccsccccccceses Wagner 
Bewul<ecosciecessé ..Madame Schumann-Heink 
Telramund. ....+.Herr van Rooy 
Madame Schumann-Heink sang the recitative and aria 


from Mendelssohn’s oratorio “St. Paul” in English, and 
it must be said that the singer’s accent has improved over 
her first attempt to sing in the language of Shakespeare. 
The contralto sang the familiar aria, “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” 
in German. The German text sounded strange, because 
Americans are accustomed to hearing the words in the 
original French and on rare occasions in English, but never 
in German. The artist, however, sang it grandly. In the 
matter of control Madame Schumann-Heink has made 
progress, and to this she may attribute her success as a 
concert singer. Her pianissimos are lovely. As an inter- 
preter she is inimitable. Wednesday night she sang as an 


encore, in joyous style, the “Wohin” (Wither?), from 
Schubert’s Cycle of Mueller lieder. 

When it comes to singing songs, Herr van Rooy has yet 
to master the art of control over his powerful voice. The 
Academy of Music is a smaller auditorium than the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and accordingly volume must be 
regulated to fit the dimensions. Van Rooy is, however, a 
sincere and valuable artist. For his encore he sang Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers.” Isidore Luckstone played 
highly musical piano accompaniments for the two singers. 


= <= 


Miss Edith Milligan, the youthful pupil of Leopold 
Wolfsohn, again distinguished herself at the recital given 
by her teacher and pupils from his studio at Wissner Hall, 
Wednesday night of last week. Miss Milligan played the 
difficult Liszt Etude in D flat, the Chopin Etude in major, 
a waltz by Moszkowski, and with her teacher at the second 
piano the first movement from Chopin’s E minor Con- 
certo. Miss Bertha Goldenberg, another promising pupil. 
played the first movement from Haydn’s D major Con- 
certo, Mr. Wolfsohn playing the orchestral part at a sec- 
ond piano. Miss Fanny Broads played Waltz Chromatic, 
by Godard. Miss Lillian Abraham’s numbers were Fan- 
tasia in D minor, by Mozart; Etude, by Ravina. Master 
James Balsam played the Rondo Capriccioso by Mendels- 
sohn. Miss Irene Catharine played the “Kiss Waltz,” by 
Strauss, rearranged by Schutt. The assisting vocalist of 
the evening, Boris Steinberg, basso, sang an aria from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and a song by Tschaikowsky. The 
hall was crowded with a friendly and appreciative audi- 
ence. 


=S= <= 


Thursday evening Mrs. Dorothy Haivey, the handsome 
soprane in the choir of the First Presbyterian Church, 
sang before one of the most brilliant audiences of the 
season. The singer gave her recital in Association Hall. 
Her list of songs and arias included “With Verdure 
Clad,” from Haydn’s “Creation”; lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms; “The Blue Bell,” by MacDowell; 
“The Danza,” by Chadwick; ‘April Rain,” by Woodman; 
‘Madrigal,” by Chaminade; “My Bairnie,” by Henschel, 
and a group of French ballads. Mrs. Harvey’s delight- 
fully cultured voice gave great pleasure. The singer was 
assisted by Hans Kronold, cellist; R. Huntington Wood- 
man, organist, and Arthur Rosenstein, pianist. 

Mrs. Harvey gave her concert under the patronage of 
the Rev. and Mrs. L. Mason Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Ide, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic B. Fiske, Colonel 
and Mrs. Willis L. Ogden, Gen. Alfred C. Barnes, Mrs. 
Emily Barnes Turner, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. Stanton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Field, Mr. and Mrs. Sturgis 
Coffin, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Praeger, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 


D. Chase, Mr. and Mrs. Latham A. Fish, Mrs. William 
S. Packer, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Rowe Shelley, Mr. and 
Mrs. John S. Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. Crowell Had- 
den, Mr. and Mrs. R. Huntington Woodman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis L, Hine, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. Moffat, Mr. 


and Mrs. Edwin Packard, Mr. and Mrs. Lowell M. 
Palmer, Bryan H. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. H. South- 
ard, Mr. and Mrs. William L. Van Sinderen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thos. O. Callender and Mr, and Mrs. St. Clair 
McKelway. 
= = 

Frank J. Benedict gave an organ recital Friday night 
in the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church for the 
benefit of the church organ fund. Miss Grace Wier, so- 
prano, assisted. 

The program follows: 





Ge ‘GIN « niko cninsccdddinsic ras endeios cccnccsséscceesuase -Guilmant 
Mr. Benedict. 

Soprano solo, aria, I Will Extol Thee, O Lord, from Eli...... Costa 
Miss Weir. 

Retin Gees. TU To inticdcccesc qattekicceccens . Beethoven 

Ch a SI adlknncncdscistsdtennbbesnsesesneens Jadassohn 

ET Ul ccocdecbuasenbaumadassetendeseetingetscstvcoensnss Blumenthal 

GID pace a ve cctvovesdeubdeetnndescdciecsuasiseéscsvcsicuscesded Conant 

ERE cccceevesicseusncoibenibisetssenisiosdbbuuseanredétitemendl Liszt 

Ce. Bee Tic dccvcddaaiscnncaedlibbabsoriontescducéenses D’ Hardelot 

Provencale Song. Dell’ Acqua 
Miss Weir. 

Lohengrin, Introduction to Act III.............ccececceceeeees Wagner 
eS = 


The New Year’s reception given in honor of Heinrich 
Klingenfeld at the Klingenfeld Conservatory of Music, 108 
Hancock street, was attended by pupils, members of the 
faculty and many guests. The guest of honor performed 
violin solos very artistically, Unfortunately, the Klingen- 
feld Conservatory has had to lose him as head of the vio- 
lin department, for the Canadians have claimed him for 
another year. In Mr. Klingenfeld’s absence his place will 
be filled by Alfred Walker, a thorough and painstaking 
teacher. At the reception three of Mr. Walker’s advanced 
pupils played, and made a good impression. Bach's so- 
nata for two violins and piano was beautifully performed 
by Mr. Klingenfeld, Mr. Walker and Mrs. Klingenfeld at 
the piano. Madame Kallnitz played several piano solos 
delightfully. Miss Louise Forsythe recited. 

Mr. Klingenfeld returned last week to his musical duties 
in Toronto. 
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At the seventh annual meeting of the Temple Choir 
prizes were awarded to the diligent and faithful members 
The fourth division, with the highest percentage of attend- 
ance to its credit, received a copy of Delauney’s etching 
of Westminster Abbey. The members of the fourth di- 
vision are William H. Adams, Hilma C. Anderson, Bessie 
May Bowman, Katharine H. Bahntge, Mary Boyce, Irene 
Viola Collier, Bessie Deeming, Frederick G. Davis, Au 
gust Ericson, Blanche L. Estey, Carrie L. Estey, G. How- 
ard Estey, Samuel R. Estey, John H. Ericson, Joseph W 
Ferguson, George M. Falion, Oscar Forslind, Florence E. 
Gladwish, Ruth A. Hall, Fannie E. Mealey, Margaret 
Mealey, Anna Louise Montague, Clara Muller, Dorothy 
V. Noelte, Mabel F. Parker, Edward O. Parker, Ella A. 
Ross, Adelaide E. Ross, Herbert M: Ross, Edith Mary 
Rudd, Blanche G. Roberts, Arthur Rice, Nellie Sarles, 
Phoebe E, Skidmore, H. B. Skidmore, Henry P. Toombs, 
Gertrude van Deinse, Robert J. Wilson and Edith Ward- 
ley. ° 

Conductor Bowman also presented bound copies of 
oratorios and other books on music and musicians to in- 
dividual members of the choir for regular attendance dur- 
ing the year. The winners of the book prizes were: 

First division—Joseph H. Barton, David M. Bothwell, William 
H. Hamblin, Zelina M. Hester, Mrs. W. D. Hohenstein, Anna E. 
Holbrook, Charles L. Jones, John Nelson, Hannah R. Pakenham, 


Helen Ryan, Cora G. Shepardson, Mamie Welz. 
Second division—Maude S. Conrad, Kate M. Lyon, William Lean, 








RAFAEL 


OSE saeet. 


Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





Concert Direction .. « 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 





NEW YORK CHOIR POSITIONS. 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR ONE? 
Changes occur the next four months. 
Can you read fluently? Phrasecorrectly? Are you 
experienced and reliable in concerted music? If not, 
you are not fitted for a position, no matter how well 
you sing solo. The undersigned offers opportunity 
for practice in concerted singing, and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the choir situation in New York and 
vicinity. 
F. W. RIESBERG, 94 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
(NEAR CARNEGIE HALL.) 











ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE. 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CO CER f—-MUSICALES. 
Repertoire = - —— both sacred 
For Terms, &c., address 

REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
142 Bast 27th St., New York. 
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Carrie R, Maley, Bertha L. Mathews, Mrs. Myra Mockridge, George 
Neilson, Frank E. Udell, Rufus L. Weaver. 

Third division—Estelle H. Beebe, Abbie Black, Peter R. Brown, 
John E, Cooley, Mrs. J. Russell Deeble, Helen Dreghorn, Maric 
Giles, Robert N. Hallock, Harriet E. Knowlton, Lillie M. Lisk, 
Adelaide A. Martin, Emma Pappenmeyer, Ernest Staudinger, Mabe! 
A. Thake, M. Jennie Wilson, S. S. Wood, Mrs. F. M. Wright. 


Fourth division—W, H. Adams, Katharine H. Bahntge, Mary 
Beyee, Bianche L. Estey, Carrie L. Estey, G. Howard Estey 
Samuel R. Estey, Joseph W. Ferguson, Ruth A. Halil, Fannie E 
Mealey, Margaret Mealey, Mabel F. Parker, Edward O. Parker, 
Elia A. Ross, Herbert M. Ross, Henry P. Toombs. 
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Monday evening of this week Hugo Troetschel gave 
his second free organ recital of the winter at the German 
Evangelical Church on Schermerhorn street. He was as- 
sisted by Miss Marie Maurer, contralto, and Hjalmar von 
Dameck, violinist. 

The program was: 


I. ncicccbocseoseet sin gewedinwkndimatineens J. E West 
Alto solo, Bereite dich Zion (from Christmas Oratorio).....S. Bach 
Miss Marie Maurer. 

Choral Prelude (new), O Welt ich muss dich lassen....... J. Brahms 
Menuetto, from Suite in F (mew)............sceseceeeeeed A. Dolmetsch 

Violin— 
Romance in G major..........c++sse0ees ..++-. Beethoven 
Bveming SomG.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsvcccossceccocese Schumann 
Hjalmar von Dameck. 
Toccata and Fugue in D mimor............-.c0cccceceeesees J. S. Bach 
CORR FORE Gove cts cvbvenscccccescesencopeucsnces A. Decq 
Alto soli— 
Der Jantar qekt se Bade. 2.0... ccdsvoccccccssscesescosse H. Spielter 
OEE, cc cp dntendseses00sts pncddncdepocsincsecoegbognneen Wagner 
EE ccc cyattbsecéncuedsséscansdececonces censceanecgeeets Wagner 
Miss Marie Maurer 
Elsa’s Entering in the Cathedral (Lohengrin) Wagner 
, .-Faulkes 


March in E flat (new).... 
Mr. Troetschel announces h 
evening, February 9. 


is third recital for Monday 
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The visit of the Boston Symphony Orchestra Friday 
night is the event to delight the hearts of all art lovers. 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn, contralto, and Miss Maud MacCar- 
thy will be the soloisis. The program will be: Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, overture, “The Betrothed of the Tsar”; Gou- 
nod, “Stances de Sapho”; Mendelssohn, Concerto for 
Violin, E minor, op. 64; Elgar, “Sea Pictures”; Schu- 
mann, Symphony No. 2, C major, op. 61. 


== € 


Hugh Williams, the solo basso in the choir of the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, will give a recital in 
Association Hall next month on the eve of his departure 
for Europe. The singer has not yet arranged the date. 
Mr. Williams is a pupil of Dudley Buck, Jr., and within 
the last year made marked improvement in his singing. 
He is going abroad to study, and in his absence the posi- 
tion in the choir will be kept open for him. Mr. Williams 
is a favorite with the congregation and with the public 
that has watched his artistic progress. 


Arthur Griffiths Hughes in Akron, Ohio. 


HE popular singer, Arthur Griffith Hughes, gave 

a recital for the Tuesday Musical Club, Akron, 
Ohio, January 6, assisted by members of the club. Mr. 
Hughes sang songs by Lang, Fisher, Mildenberg, Brown- 
nell, Sawyer, Avery, Schubert, Nessler, Fontainelles and 
Mager. 








THE YOUNGEST OF 


ARTHUR 
—-—— 








BUFFALO 


January 


9 1903. 
HERE will be two musical attractions of some 
importance for this month. Mark Hambourg 
will appear at the Teck Theatre January 18 
The Russian pianist has played in Buffalo be- 
welcomed by admir- 





fore and will be many 
ers. 
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January 26, at the Twentieth Century Hall, Mrs. Charles 
W. Rhodes will give an illustrated stereopticon lecture on 
“Wagner and the Bayreuth Festival.” The piano illustra- 
tions will be given by Adolf Glose. Mrs, Rhodes’ experi- 
ence at each Bayreuth festival ought to qualify her 
speak well on the subject. We understand that she 
120 pictures of places and scenes associated with the life 
and works of Richard Wagner and artists who have inter- 
Students of music are looking forward 


to 


has 


preted his operas 
to a rare treat. 
eS = 
There was an installation service on Tuesday night 
the scarlet room of the Masonic Lodge. The following 
program was given: 


in 


Sweet Is Thy Mercy, Lord Barnby 


Praise Ye the Father Gounod 
The Radiant Morn Woodward 
Male quartet, In Picardie Osgood 
Violin, Largo a ‘ Handel 
Baritone solo, September. Charlton 
Soprano solo, Spring Flowers Reinecke 
Tenor solo, Sweet Briar... Somerville 
Violin Andante Gluck 
Tenor— 

So Dear Chaffeir 

Elaine . Bartlett 
Male quartet, Little Cotton Dolly Geibei 


The regular male quartet comprises Gilbert Hall and 
Hercules Stewart, tenors; Edward Hall, baritone; Arthur 
Hall, bass. On this occasion these were assisted by Miss 
Maud Schooley, violinist, of Welland, Ont.; Mrs. Frances 
Doane Lake, soprano, from the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church choir of Buffalo, and John Markrey, tenor. 


oe = 


Miss Elizabeth Stearns, a young singer who belongs in 
The Southern press 
impressed by her 


this city, is now touring the South 
praise her voice and is particularly 
beautiful interpretation of von Fielitz’s “Silent Woe an 
Anathema.” Her friends are watching her musical career 
with much interest 


eS = 


Buffalo is to have a new institution where art in many 
branches will be taught. It is called the Elmwood Con- 
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servatery of Music, Art, Elocution and Languages. The 
conservatory is located in a new building, 646 to 662 Main 
street, having all the modern conveniences, with a fine 
hall having a seating capacity of 1,200 people. In this 
commodious hall free concerts, lectures and recitals will 
be given. The large classrooms and studios are tastefully 
furnished and well lighted. There free 
classes offered to students; the rates of tuition will be very 
reasonable where a charge must be made. The success of 
this undertaking seems assured from the personnel of the 


will be some 


faculty. 
ese & 
The Orpheus Society will give their next concert on 
February 9 VIRGINIA KEENE. 


Mr. Hinckley in Grand Opera. 


HERE was a charming musicale at the home'‘of Os- 

car Saenger last Monday evening. About fifty guests 
were bidden for a double purpose—to celebrate Saenger's 
thirty-fifth birthday and to say farewell to his pupil, Allen 
Hinckley, who sailed for Germany on Saturday last, 
where he will sing in grand opera. Mr. Hinckley is the 
son of Frederic A, Hinckley, Unitarian minister of Phila 
delphia, formerly of Boston, and is himself a graduate o 
He is exceptionally well qualified for 


‘ 


Amherst College 
the profession he has chosen 
ceedingly lovely quality and great range, a fine presence, 
much talent, much temperament and great seriousness of 
purpose. He was leading bass with the Bostonians, hav- 
ing taken the place left vacant by Eugene Cowles, and he 
had great success throughout the country wherever he 
sang with that organization, He has already a large re- 
pertory, including all the Wagner operas. He sang on 
this occasion: “Caro mio Ben,” Secchi; “Ich liebe dich,’ 
Grieg, and “King Charles,” Maude Valerie White. Other 
numbers on the program were as follows: 

( 


He has a bass voice of ex- 


Sonate in minor . Grieg 
jernard Sinsheimer, violin; Car! Deis, piano 
My Song Is of the Sturdy North 


Walden Laskey 


German 


Cantilations béeevee 
Mrs. Thomas F. McInnerney 
Maria (Feuerkreuz) eee Bruch 
Mrs. Marie Rappold 
Dramatic recitation, Rohab......... - 
Miss Edith Cline For 
Aria, Ciels e Mar (La Gioconda) 
John Young. 


Ave 


Ponchielli 


Violin soli— 
B. Sinsheimer 


Romance . 
Chaminade- Kreisler 


Serenade Espagnole ; awe 
Mr. Sinsheimer. 


Aria, Dich Theure Halle (Tannhauser) .. Wagner 
Mrs. Rappold. 

Mohac’s Field.... ° occesees Korbay 
Mr. Baernstein 

Gounod 


Trio (Faust)....... ; . 
Hinckley. 


Messrs. Young, Laskey and 
Humorous Recitations..... bisieebasmial 
Emily Farrow 


Mrs. y Gregory 


Madame Bloomfield Zeisler Home. 
ME. FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, fresh from 
her European successes, arrived in New York last 
Wednesday on the steamship Moltke. The distinguished pi 
anist remained here but a few hours, and then proceeded 
directly on the Twentieth Century Limited to her home in 


Chicago. Madame Zeisler was in splendid health and 
spirits. 
HE YOUNG. MANAGEMEN 


ANNA MILLAR, 


540 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


WISSNER PIANO USED. 





Rew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Directer. 





Private Instruction in Fiance, singing, Violin, 'Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT POR BEGINNERS. | 
All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensembie playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 
Students received daily. Cataleg sent on application. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


lt Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Telegrams : 
** Musikchor, London.” 


FELIX FOX, 





Pianist 





R. E. JOHNSTON, 


Manager. 








OFFICE : 
ST. JAMES BUILDING, BROADWAY and 26th ST. 
Room 726. 


ee NEW YORK. 


Telephone: 
2746 Madison Square. 





HUGO HE 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


ERMANN, 


Germany’s Greatest Violinist. 
American Debut, February, 1908. 


CARNEGIE HALL. NEW YORK. 





Last Season: Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston 





Address HENRY WOLFSON, 131 East 17th St,, NEW YORK. 





LIVE MEAD, Violinis 


Address: N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, London; 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 


(third time,) and New York 
Chicago Orchestra (Theodore Thomas), etc. 
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Cincinnati, January 10, 1903. 


HE fourth Symphony concert yesterday after- 
noon, in Music Hall, under the direction of 
Mr. van der Stucken, offered a program of 

many contrasts and pleasing variety. 
The Prelude, Chorale and Fugue of Bach, 
orchestrated by Abert, was solid food for 
thought against the romanticism and passionate local col- 
oring in the Grieg Concerto, There were two symphonic 
poems, a new one which was only a short time ago per- 
formed under Nikisch’s direction in Europe, entitled “Es 
Waren Zwei Koenigskinder,” by Volbach, and Liszt's 
“Mazeppa.” These two were widely contrasted, the one 
being worked out in the most modern descriptive lines 
and the other powerfully and brilliantly dramatic. Grieg’s 
“In Spring Time” came in as a little wild flower from the 
North, weirdly fascinating, while the usual heroic prop- 
erties were lacking that one expects to find in a Sym- 
phony concert, the variety, together with the group of 
piano solos, was admirably suited to an epicurean musical 

taste, 

Raoul Pugno, whose fame had preceded him, was list- 
ened to with a breathless attention during the concerto 
that was almost devout, broken into by enthusiastic ap- 
plause at the close. His reading of the Grieg Concerto 
was certainly never surpassed in Music Hall, and it was 
frequently heard there before. 

The second faculty concert of the College of Music, 
Tuesday night, January 6, in Sinton Hall, presented Fred- 
erick J. Hoffmann in a piano recital. It was his first pub- 
lic appearance since his sojourn abroad, where he con- 
tinued his studies under Leschetizky. The program was: 


Seventeen Variations Sérieuses, D minor, op, 54........- Mendelssohn 
Sonate, op. 31, No. 2, D mimor.......cccccccccecececccececees Beethoven 
Papillens, OP. B.cccccccccccccecevcccccccevesecccccocccesecooss Schumann 
Two Preludes, TF Gat and Cu ssivcciccvccccccccssscccosceccscas :..Chopin 
Nocturne in D flat, op. 27, NO. 2...cccccccscccccccccccesecscecs Chopin 
Polonaise, E flat minor, op. 26, NO. 2....cscscesececeecerseeces Chopin 
Isolda’s Love Death, from Tristan and Isolda.......... Wagner-Liszt 


Mr. Hoffmann evinced a remarkable growth in breadth 
of musicianship. Both on the technical as well as poetic 
side he has remarkably developed. The best part of his 
playing is that it shows an assertion of individuality. 
Whatever: he may own to his teachers, he is striving to be 
himself and nobody else. There was evidence of virtuoso- 
ship in his playing of the Mendelssohn Variations and 
Wagner-Liszt “Liebestod.” In wrist power and strength 
of fingering he has made great strides forward; at the 
same time he retains that delicacy of touch and poetic de- 
livery which he has acquired from Signor Albino Gorno, 
who for many years was his teacher. The Schumann 
“Papillons” lacked in conception, and the Beethoven 
Sonate was not deeply or maturely conceived. His Chopin 
group was played with admirable cleverness and- under- 
standing. There can be no doubt that Mr. Hoffmann is 
one of the coming pianists. 

se & 

The subject of the seventh of A. J. Gantvoort’s series of 
lectures on the history of music will be “Luther, the Re- 
formation and Renaissance.” The lecture will be held at 


the College of Music on Wednesday at the usual hour, 
1:30 p. m. 
ce € 

Perhaps none of our local singers has any more demand 
for his services in oratorio work than has Edmund A. 
Jahn, the well known baritone. Mr. Jahn was soloist at 
two performances of “The Messiah” recently given in this 
city, and at Bellevue, Ky. His latest important engage- 
ment is one that will please his many friends, when they 
learn that he will sing Elijah in the performance of Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio at Piqua, Ohio, early in April. 


eH & 

The second concert by the Marien String Quartet will 
be given on Wednesday evening, January 28. Frederick J. 
Hoffmann will be the pianist. 

es = 


Frederick J. Hoffmann, who scored a success by his 
artistic performance at the second College of Music 
faculty concert last Tuesday evening, played Thursday 
evening at the residence of M. Senior on Francis lane, 
Walnut Hills. An excellent musical program was given; 
the other participants were Miss Alma Ribolla, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar J. Ehrgott and Lino Mattioli. 


eS = 

Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer and Sig. Romeo Gorno 
will give a concert of piano duos in the near future. Be- 
sides classical and other modern piano ensemble composi- 
tions, the program will contain an original number each 
of Sig. Albino Gorno and Dr. Elsenheimer, 

es <& 

Signor Pier A. Tirindelli’s new symphonic poem, “Le- 
gende Celeste,” will be performed at the Symphony con- 
certs February 20 and 21. Mr. van der Stucken has in- 
vited Mr. Tirindelli to conduct his composition. It is 
written for grand orchestra and organ, and is dedicated to 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 


eS €& 


Asa Howard Geeding leaves next Monday on an ex- 
tended concert trip. He will sing in the principal towns 
and cities throughout Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. 

eS & 

The Festus, a recently organized vocal quartet of mixed 
voices, have been very successful in securing engagements 
in neighboring Ohio towns. The personnel of this quar- 
tet include the following well known vocalists: The 
Misses Katherine Naefz, contralto, and Minnie Bruegge- 
man, soprano, and J. Benjamin Smith, tenor, and Walter 
A. Brown, bass. 

es «& 

H. C. Lorch will present his advanced pupils in a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday, January 21. Among 
the ambitious numbers will be the aria from “Herodiade,” 
waltz song, “Romeo and Juliet”; “More regal in his low 
estate,” from “Queen of Sheba,” and prayer from ‘“Tann- 
hauser.” A feature will be the singing by Mrs. Lerch of 
the “Inflammatus,” with a trained chorus. 

eS <& 


Kocian played to a small audience last Tuesday after- 
noon in the Pike. He made a wonderful impression not 
only by his technic but by his matured musicianship. 

J. A. Homan 


MADAME EDWARDS’ OPERATIC SCHOOL. 


AST October Mme. Etta Edwards inaugurated a class 
fer the special study of operatic repertory under the 
direction of Signor Vianesi, a well known conductor of 
opera in Europe and this country. On Friday afternoon, 
January 9, Madame Edwards gave the first performance 
at her studio in Steinert Hall, Boston, of this class, Robert 
Hall, tenor, assisting. 

When the short time is considered in which these young 
people had to prepare their roles, and the fact that the 
work was done in addition to their regular lessons, their 
church and concert work, the result was most gratifying in 
every way, 

The program opened with a scene, chorus and duet 
from “Aida,” in which Miss Helen Wetmore appeared as 
Aida and Miss Bernardine Parker as Amneris. The cho- 
rus was composed of Misses Cole, Thayer, Kearne, Field, 
Butler and Wilson. 

The second number was the Garden Scene from 
“Faust,” with the following cast: 


PSTING. 0 co cctvccveccvcssvesedovccvesece ...Mrs. Frederic Martin 
Td ccipapoeweeeeeeseueds deong juin ..Miss Segrid Olsen 
Martha. .....ccccceccccccceccccccescceccee Mrs, Louise Ainsworth Drew 
Pes ocescvencsis. ddudgdetadiladtbaseesisdetdedsbieesds Robert Hall 
Mashlataghsles. «<0. cscdebssesstodéccoecssistisvoocs Frederic Martin 
This was followed by selections from the first, second 
and fourth acts of “La Gioconda,” which was cast as fol- 
lows: 
Gioconda........ ° ersSSesoeevedencceooscesnne Miss Wetmore 
BM i cdvccccdccddoevsocsddnnceuesevessstscesvoonns Miss Edith Ellsbree 
On ree 8) PE a Pe ST 
Baus os ccnnvecendececcbscsebucdevsbeseeabdbbccnsevecsvobeveege Mr. Hal 
PIED ccc cscscsvnscndecee cocvevcorsoccoescoses jewesebesevcese SEtOE 
Dn ee 


Although the scenes were given without scenery or 
stage costumes the effects were excellent. Miss Parker 
looked the part of Amneris and sang it dramatically; Mrs. 
Martin was a beautiful Marguerite and never sang bette-; 
in fact all did so extremely well it is difficult to particular- 
ize. The scene between Mrs. Drew and Mr. Martin was 
capitally done. Miss Wetmore and Miss Ellsbree were ex- 
cellent in their parts, both of them singing so artistically 
and both acted well. Miss Olsen made a capital Siebel. 
The chorus was a fine one, and the whole affair was 
greatly enjoyed by those present. It was not a time for 
criticism, it was a successful effort of serious students to 
show what they had accomplished in a short time 

Other operas are in preparation and will be given late 
in March. Next season the opera class will begin No- 
vember 1, and will continue for twenty-five weeks. This 
is as long a period as is practical for those who in ad- 
dition to studying have positions in churches and sing in 
concerts. 

Madame Edwards is one of the most progressive teach- 
ers of singing in this country, and the addition of a school 
of opera to her work is an ambitious step, fully justified 
by the success already reached. 











Becker Morning Musicales. 
USTAV L. BECKER will give the second of his 


morning musicales for this season at his home, 1 
West 1o4th street, at half-past 10 on the morning of Janu- 
ary 17. Seven of Mr. Becker's piano pupils will give 
numbers for one and two pianos, and Oscar Gareissen, 








Ohio Conservatory of Music, 


Fourth and Lewrence Streets, 
CINCINNATI. 





One of the largest, most complete and handsomely appointed Conservatories in America. 


Residence department for lady students conducted on 
CATALOGUE. Faculty of Leading Professors. 


home principles. Opera, Elocution and Dramatic Art. 
Mrs. CHAS. A. GRANINGER, Directress. 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 





H Talke on Oldde 


Musicke 





WAS on ye seccondde Thursddaye 
of ye monthe of Januaryye inne 
ye Amsterdamme playe-house, 

a manne yclept Arnolde Dolmetsch 
discoursedde on oldde musicke 
performedde on ye 
instru- 


andde 
oldde-time musickalle 
mentts. Ye incanddescentte lightte 
shedde a soite brightness over 

ye plattforme of ye playe-house. 
Ye Dolmetsch 
wore a dresse of velveteene, 





goode manne 


breeches beinge cut off at ye 
knee, and ye scarffe and cuffes 


ye 





beinge of lac« Ye boottes were 
Ye lecturer has muche 
andde his legges are not 


addorned with buckles of steele. 

blackke haire 

straighte, 
Mistresse 


upon his fayce, 
His talke has ye sounde of Flanders. 

Elodye Dolmetsch, a buxome dayme, was 
heardde inne songe and also she performedde on ye vir- 
ginal and ye harpsichordde. Mistresse Mabel Johnston, 
a winsome lass with a neatly turnedde ankle, performedde 
onne ye basse viol. 

Ye musicke was from workes composedde bye Thomas 


Morley, Attilio Ariosti, Domenico Scarlatti, Allessandro 





YE OLDE AMSTERDAM PLAYE-HOUSE 


Scarlatti, Jean Phillipe Rameau, G. P. Teleman and a fewe 
anonymous writers of musicke. 
fine for ye periodde. For ye benefitte of ye discernyngge 
reader ye playe-bill is printed on this leafe 

All ye olde lays andde rondos were merry and of a 
delikate sentimente. Ye tone producedde on ye olden 
instruments heldde a plentye of sweete qualitye. Mistress 
her trim fingers on ye harpsi- 
chordde with a prettye turne of speede. Her gowne was 
Mistresse Johnston didde resorte 


Itte was all exceedinge 


Elodye did assuredlye move 


uncommon cunnynge. 























Led. 


YE MUSICKE MASTER. 


to ye use of a pegge on ye viola da gamba—a naughtye 
deede andde not of ye periodde of 1550. 

Also did Master Arnoldde make reference to a pair of 
writers on musicke unknowne to even ye oldest in ye 
Ye couple of writers were yclept Wagner andde 
A diligentte searche of alle recorddes priore to 
Also Master Arnoldde 


audience. 
Brahms. 
1500 does not reveale their names. 








did make reference to a musickalle instrument called 
Master Arnoldde loves his merrye jest 


Mistresse Elodye sungge ye ditty of ye 


pianoforte. 


ye 


“whytte lillie,” 





Hmsterdamme Playe-House. 


i Playves-bille. 


Firste talke onne oldde 
Musicke 


bye 
Master Arnoldde Dolmetsch, 
helppedde by 
Mistresse Elodpe Dolmetsch 
andde 
Mistresse Mabel Jobnston. 


Ye Musicke wille begynne at ye thirdde houre. 


Db: Proggramme. 


I. ‘*Canaries” for ye lute Anon., 1600 


Master Dolmetscb. 
Il. 


Mistresse Elodype annde Master Arnoldde. 


Songge accompaniedde by ye lute.. Anon. , 1615 


III. Atune of ye Cithren....... Anon., 1600 
Master Arnoldde. 
IV. A tune for ye basse viol........ Anon., 1550 


Mistresse Mabel. 


V. Fantasie for ye treble andde ye basse 
ee Morley, 1595 


Master Arnoldde andde Mistresse Mabel, 


VI. Two melodyies for ye virginals 
1. ‘** Ye carman’s whistle” ...... Anon., 1550 
mu, Ye lark, with divisions....... Anon., 1660 
; Mistresse Elodye. 
VII. Sonata for ye viola d’amore....Ariosti, 1715 
Master Arnoldde. 
VIII. Sonata for ye harpsichordde..D. Scarlatti, 1720 
Mistress Elodye. 
IX. Songge ** Gia il Sole,” accompaniedde 
on ye harpsichordde..... A. Scarlatti, 1700 
Mistresse Elodye andde Master Arnoldde. 
X. ‘*Muzette et Tambourin,” for ye harp- 
SUE Side Bees SS Rameau, 1727 
Mistresse Elodype. 
XI. Sonata for ye viola d'amore, viola da 


gamba andde ye harpsichordde.... 
G. T. Teleman., 1720 


Master Arnoldde, Mistresse Mabel andde 
Mistresse Elodype. 
We price of pe stalles, 4sb, 6d. 
We pitte for pe footmenne. 
Cooledde water in pe lobbye. 


Sack andde mulled wine in Master Trainer's potte- 
house hardde bye. 


Daintyes andde sweetes in ye pastrye-cooke’s shoppe 
of Peter Candye, Bowlynge Greene. 











also of “gia il sole.” Ye tunes were daintye andde of 
much grace. Ye voice of ye songstress was lighte, but not 
failynge inne a certain appealynge qualitye. 





A slighte diversion occurredde while Mistresse Elodye 
playedde upon ye harpsichordde, andde everybodye was 
wrappedde in ye spirit of 1568. A jollye stage handde 
leanedde too far forwarde from ye wingges, and his two 
dollare Derbye headde-gear from ye hatter Callahan, of ye 
Bowerye, rolled onne ye playe platforme. There was dis 
creete gigglynge onne ye part of ye spectators 

Ye bucks were inne much evidence.. Ye lords and ladies 
seemedde muchhe inne ye moode for suche an entertain 
mentte, albeitte ye clanggynge of electrikke sedan 
chaires couldde be distinktly heardde in ye Broaddewayye 

There mustte have been mannye foreighners in ye audi 
ence, for ye scribe heardde many comments on ye mu 
One 


ye 


sicke whiche were in tongues man was 


heardde to sayye: “Chee, cul, disse is cert’nly greatte; we 


straynge 


mustte put de blokyes wyse to disse!” 

But there was a tynge of sarcasm in ye manne’s voice 
annde he mayye notte have meant to express hys ap 
proval of ye finne musicke, for be it sayed thatte in these 








je _ 2" Sates SBS 


YE TWO FAIRE PERFORMERS 
degenerate dayyes, there are mannye who do notte knowe 
a goode thynge whenne theye see it 

A disturbance was causedde by ye manager, who insist- 
edde onne ye removalle of severale sour-visaged retainers 
frontte-rows andde lookedde bilious 
learned that these menne 


which sate inne ye 
Upon due investigation itte was 
were not footmenne, but hired menne and anciente ann» 
tators sent bye ye publick journals to go to ye concerte 
andde wryte aboutte what they thoughte they mighte have 
heardde hadde they hearde anythynge aright. 

Oldde beatynge time with his 


woodene legge. 


Peter Stuyvesant sate 


Upon leaving ye playe-house he sayde: 








YE 


OLDE TYME REHEARSAL, 


An obsolete 


custom.) 


“Odds and bodkins, ’sdeath, but these goode daymes be 
bouncing fine with their straighte-fronttes, and ye Chin 
’Sdeath, but oldde 
Amsterdamme is an exceeding warme towne.” 


Ye manne in ye pikture onne this leafe hobblingge withe 


chilla coattes, and ye picture-hattes 


ye crutche is notte ye anciente mariner, but ye anciente 


annotator. He has beene ejectedde from ye playe-house 


Guilmant’s New Organ Concerto. 


ILLIAM C. CARL has received from M 
Guilmant an inscribed copy of his Seventh Organ 


Alexandre 


Sonata in F major, the latest work from the pen of the 


distinguished French organist. The sonata is divided into 


six movements (Entrée, Réve, Intermezzo, Minuetto 
Cantabile, Finale) and is in the form of a suite. It is 
written on broad lines, and without question is one of 


M Mr 


bile last Sunday and will repeat the movement at a mu- 


Guilmant’s best works. Carl played the Canta 
sical service next Sunday afternoon at 4:30 in the First 
Presbyterian Church. The entire sonata will be played 
by Mr. Carl at an early date. 





Erskine Porter, the Boy Soprano. 
RSKINE PORTER, the boy soprano, has been en 
gaged by the Lafayette Avenue Church Club, of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, to 
sing solos at the annual reception in the church parlors 
tomorrow evening. 
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gas. If the savant were to examine some New 
York music critics he would quickly change his 
mind. 
HEN Dr. Lorenz was in this country a well 
known New York music teacher said: “Dr. 
Lorenz holds the same position in his profession 
as I do in mine.” Dr. Lorenz is the best leg- 
puller in the medical profession. 
ME. ROGER-MICLOS, the French pianist, 
who is to make her début here shortly, has 
been invited to play before the President at the 
White House. Mme. Roger-Miclos is well known 
to the United States Embassy in Paris and the 
members of the Embassy and other attachés. The 
Consul-General and his family and others have 
frequently heard her in concerts and recitals. 


HE critic of the New York Evening Post is 

very pronounced in his likes and dislikes. 

After the recent Wetzler concert he wrote these 
lines: 

The two monstrous works which he produced on Sat- 
urday afford plentiful opportunity to show off the virtuosity 
of a band, enhanced by frequent rehearsals, but they give 
little or no chance to judge whether the conductor is also 
an interpreter. There is little thought or feeling in those 
two compositions; any time beater can conduct them ef- 
fectively provided he has the money to pay for numerous 
rehearsals. 

The works meant are Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique” and Strauss’ “Also sprach Zarathustra”! 


RS. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 
the eminent pianist, returned from Europe 
with her family Wednesday last on the steamer 
Moltke. Her artistic triumphs in the large cities of 
Central Europe, such as Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, 
Hamburg and Paris, have been duly chronicled, 
and they again confirm the general opinion and 
judgment regarding her established fame as a 
virtuosa of the highest order. It is a source of 
pride to this country to have within its bounds a 
pianist and an artist of such ability and standing, 
whose influence is always for the good, and whose 
work will materially aid us in the advancement and 
progress of the art. 





ITTENTHAL BROTHERS, the managers, 
have sued Mascagni for $100,000 for breach 
of faith, as they claim. They say that he did not 
bring a competent orchestra and competent artists 
over with him, and therefore he broke the terms of 
the contract from the start. The 
legal papers are long, voluminous 
and interesting, but the technicali- 
ties therein may not interest the readers of this 
paper. In the meantime the daily papers have the 
following story, which we take from the New York 
Sun, regarding Mascagni’s book, which he is about 
to publish. We desire to tell the esteemed signor 
that if he is going to give out the contents of his 
book to the newspapers before he publishes it he 
will find no publisher who will buy it from him. 
It is something like a literary review in the Sunday 
Sun. After Mr. Hazeltine gets through with a book 
review in the New York Sun no one cares to pur- 
chase the book, because it is epitomized to such a 
degree that the reader is much more likely to un- 
derstand more from the review of the book as given 
in the Sun than he is from reading the book itself. 
We append the following extract from the Sun: 


MASCAGNI. 


Cuicaco, January 11.—In order that his countrymen 
may have his story from his point of view and incidentally 
to give his impressions of this country, Pietro Mascagni 
has made public some parts of a book he is preparing 
for publication. 

“Few Italians know America,” he says, “and not one 
knows it as I know it. To me it is a country of bitter 
disappointment and happiest surprises; a country of great 





unrest and great tranquillity. There is no nation in 
Europe like it, and probably none in the world. 

“For weeks after our arrival in America I was given 
little opportunity to know the people. In New York I 
was Mascagni, the composer of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ I 
was not a man of flesh. In Boston I was a persecuted 
individual, who excited pity rather than admiration or 
bon camaraderie. In Chicago I was first the composer, 
then later a victim of persecution, and finally a ‘good fel- 
low,’ and warm friend of many admirers. 

“American women are charming and sympathetic. I 
cannot tell the social condition of women by their dress 
or conversation. One of the most beautiful I saw was 
stationed at the ladies’ entrance of a hotel. I thought she 
was the proprietor’s daughter. I discovered she was a 
sort of governess. I like New York and Chicago women 
better than those of Boston. They are warmer and more 
sympathetic.” 


 Pageee week we offered $15,000 to any music 

critic of a New York daily newspaper that 
would answer correctly thirteen elementary mu- 
sical questions which were asked on the editorial 
page of THE MusicaL Courter. Much to the dis- 
credit of the New York 
critical fraternity, truth 
compels us to state that 
our reward of $15,000 is 
still unclaimed. We will 
hold open the offer for one more week. 

On the other hand, we are willing to admit that 
the thirteen questions asked were very difficult tor 
the critics. We now present to them a chance at 
something easier. Appended is a second set of 
thirteen questions, prepared with due deference to 
those subjects on which the critics are best posted. 
Of course, for this easier competition we cannot 
offer $15,000. « But we will give to the one answer- 
ing correctly the majority of these questions a 
handsome volume of Stainer’s “Primer of Music,” 
or a morocco bound edition of Fyfe’s “7,000 Words 
Often Misused,” or a chastely finished copy of 
Haweis’ “Music and Morals.” All of these books 
should be found on the desks of our New York 
critics. 

Here are the thirteen easy questions: 

I. Who is program annotator to the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra? 

II. Who writes criticisms in the New York Tribune 
of concerts given by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra? 

lil. Who is program annotator of the Wetzler con- 
certs? 

IV. Who writes criticisms in the New York Staats- 
Zeitung of concerts given by the Wetzler Orchestra? 

V. Who is lecturer at concerts given in Philadelphia 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra? 

VI. Who wrote a criticism in the New York Sun of 
a concert given in New York by the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra? 

VII. Who is the critic that was given a black pearl 
by a singer at the Grau Opera? 

VIII. Who is the critic that was given a set of Louis 
XIV furniture by a singer at the Grau Opera? 

IX. Who is the critic that allowed a mortgage on his 
house to be paid by an artist about whose work he wrote 
in his paper? 

X. Who is the critic that translated “Manru” into Eng- 
lish arid wrote about the work and about Paderewski’s 
piano recitals? 

XI. Who is the critic that borrows money from music 
teachers and uses the columns of his paper to puff their 
pupils’ recitals? 

XII. Who is the critic that writes analytical programs 
for Madame Sembrich and writes about her opera appear- 
ances in his paper? 

XIII. Who of the entire body of New York critics is 
the biggest muttonhead of them all? 

These questions should bring forth very interest- 
ing replies, and will doubtless illuminate some 
points which are beginning to occupy the attention 
of an ever increasing coterie of inquisitive persons 
in this city. Come, gentlemen, come early; come 
one, come all. This new competition will be open 
until January 20. No entrance fee required. 

From this examination the critics of the Evening 
Post and the Herald are barred. We honestly be- 
lieve that they could not answer the questions asked, 
for the reason that they do not dabble in local mu- 
sical politics, and know nothing about them. 


THAT UNCLAIMED 
PRIZE. 
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Not a Permanent Orchestra. 





W E are in receipt of two communications signed 

by Mr. Harry Harkness Flagler in which he 
asks THE MusIcAL Courier to insert an article 
concerning the Permanent Orchestra, and this 
paper reserves to itself the privilege of a comment 
on the same: 


New York City, January 8, 1903 


Editor The Musical Courier, New York: 
Dear Sir—Will you kindly give the enclosed proper men- 
tion in the next issue of your esteemed paper. 
Yours truly, Harry HARKNESS FLAGLER. 


A meeting in relation to the establishment of a perma- 
nent orchestra in New York, with thePhilharmonic So- 
ciety as its basis, was held at the residence of Mrs. George 
R. Sheldon, 24 East Thirty-eighth street, on January 5, 
1903. A brief explanation of the need of a permanent or- 
chestra in New York and of the ways in which similar or- 
chestras have been created in other cities was given by 
Walter Damrosch, who showed that it was perfectly feasi- 
ble to construct a like organization, using the present Phil- 
harmonic Society as a nucleus by means of a guarantee 
fund of at least $25,000 a year for the next four years, such 
a fund to be administered for the betterment of the orches- 
tra, more fréquent rehearsals and a greater number of con- 
certs in and outside of New York. A short address by E. 
Francis Hyde followed, the point specially emphasized being 
that the management of the aforesaid fund would be a 
matter entirely distinct from the administration of the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s financial affairs, the latter remaining 
in the hands of the appointed officers of the society, as at 
present. Richard Arnold, vice president of the Philhar- 
monic Society, explained in a few words the impossibility 
of any musician doing the best work of which he is cap- 
able when compelled to play constantly outside of his or- 
chestra, as many members of the Philharmonic Society are 
at present obliged to do. He assured those present of the 
hearty co-operation of the orchestra in the proposed move- 
ment toward a permanent organization. John Notman 
then spoke of the honorable record of the Philharmonic 
Society in the past, of the debt music lovers of today owe 
to this society, which has done so much for their musical 
training, and of the wisdom of strengthening this organ- 
ization and enlarging its scope to meet present conditions, 
so that not alone permanency in point of years should be 
the object, the Philharmonic Society having already attained 
this by reason of its sixty years of consecutive service, 
but permanency in the sense that every man in the or- 
chestra should eventually be placed in a position where he 
can give his entire time to the work of the organization of 
which he is a member. It was then determined that a 
fund of not less than $25,000 a year for four years should 
be raised, and that the administration of this fund should 
be placed in the hands of a board of trustees, consisting of 
fifteen or more ladies and gentlemen who are interested 
in musical affairs in this city, on which board the following 
gentlemen have already signified their willingness to serve: 
Andrew Carnegie, E. Francis Hyde, Richard Arnold, Wal- 
ter Damrosch and Elkan Naumburg. A committee of 
three, consisting of E. Francis Hyde, Samuel Untermyer 
and Isaac N. Seligman, was appointed for the purpose of 
framing a plan for the administration of the trust fund. 
A committee was also appointed to consider the best 
method of raising money for the fund, and to consider any 
other questions which might arise in relation to the form- 
ing of the permanent orchestra, except in connection with 
the framing of the instrument controlling the administra- 
tion of the trust fund, as follows: 


Mrs. 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


George R. Sheldon. 
John Jay Knox. 
William P. Douglas. 
Alexander T. van Nest. 
Mrs. Frances Hellman. 

Miss Caroline de Forest. 
Samuel Untermyer, Chairman. 
Isaac N. Seligman. 

John Notman. 

Edward L. Rogers. 

Edward D. Adams. 

Harry Harkness Flagler. 
Miss Lucie How Draper. 


John Notman, 54 Wall street, was elected treasurer. and 
at the close of the meeting it was found that over $10,000 
a year for the next four years was already pledged, the 
following ladies and gentlemen being among the sub- 
scribers: Andrew Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs, James Speyer, 
Mrs. George R. Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Adams, 


Isaac N. Seligman, John Notman and Harry Harkness 
Flagler. 

The address that was made by Mr. Damrosch 
places the demand for the money on the ground 
that frequent rehearsals are necessary. This paper 
has been demanding frequent rehearsals for the last 
ten years. It is a MustcaL CourRIER proposition 
pure and simple. No one would think today of 
more rehearsing in New York City had it not been 
for THE Musica Courier. 

The proposition submitted by Mr. Richard Ar- 
nold is a MusicaL CourRIER one, for this paper has 
for years and years been doing its utmost to bring 
the musicians to a realization of the fact that they 
cannot play symphony concerts when they play in 
theatre orchestras, balls, receptions, restaurants, 
cafés, picnics and ragtime affairs. Those are the 
two fundamental propositions of the whole scheme 

We can see nothing at all in this proposed Perma- 
nent Orchestra that will alleviate those conditions 
or alter them. The sum of $25,000 a year distrib- 
uted among the musicians of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra will not relieve them from those onerous 
duties. It is impossible to create any kind of Per- 
manent Orchestra on the basis of orchestral science 
and good music by dividing $25,000 a year among 
the musicians constituting an orchestra of about 
a hundred. It would mean $250 apiece, from which 
must be deducted hall rent and other expenses and 
the money to be paid to the conductor for rehears- 
als. It would mean the sum of about $150 a man. 
For that sum of money no musician belonging to 
the Philharmonic Orchestra could relinquish his 
theatre work, his engagements for balls, marches, 
processions, dances, cafés, restaurants and picnics. 
It is a delusion and a snare; it means simply the 
payment of $25,000 a year to the Philharmonic So- 
ciety for some additional rehearsals, and those addi- 
tional rehearsals are subject entirely to the decision 


of the trustees of the Philharmonic Society 
or the Board of Managers or the con- 
ductor, and therefore if other engagements 


which are more alluring or tempting should be 
offered there would be no opportunity for these re- 
hearsals on a proper basis. 

A Permanent Orchestra in order to become such 
must be formulated on the plan of the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Philadelphia Symphony, the Cincinnati 
Symphony, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the 
Pittsburg Symphony, the Gewandhaus of Leipsic, 
and the Cologne Giirzenich and other institutions 
of a permanent character. 

The two institutions today that stand before the 
world of music as incompetent, because they are 
unable to control their respective orchestral bodies 
and to prevent their periodical disintegration, are 
the London and New York Philharmonic Societies 
both of which stand at the bottom of the ladder, 
artistically speaking, in the orchestral work, for the 
very obvious reasons that the members of these two 
bodies after the performance distribute themselves 
at random in the pits of theatres, in the balconies of 
dance halls, on the verandas of hotels, in restau- 
rants and cafés, and in all kinds of Turn Verein and 
social dances and receptions and at balls and wed- 
dings among the Four Hundred, as well as at race 
courses and on the Sound steamers, &c. For that 
reason these musicians cannot play symphonies, 
and therefore what THE Musicat Courter has 
been trying to do for the last ten years is to save 
these good musicians from these disgraceful pro- 
ceedings in their profession. 

Mr. Emil Paur tried his best to correct this evil, 
after Mr. Theodore Thomas demonstrated that he 
could not endure it. These two great conductors 


relinquished voluntarily the task of any correction 








of such fundamental evils, for as the physician says, 
“You cannot cure tuberculosis with a poultice,” 
and they knew very well that any kind of tentative 
scheme could never bring about a reformation of 
the present system. This is an evil which exists 
because of the fact that the sums of money dis- 
tributed among the musicians for the purpose of 
having additional rehearsals will by no means en- 
able them to decline the proposition to play at these 
various engagements mentioned above. We will 
take the case of a clarionet player. He has a very 
difficult work to perform in a Brahms Symphony 
or ina Richard Strauss composition, and before the 
rehearsal he has been playing at Sulzer’s Garden 
for four hours before the McNulty Tammany Asso- 
ciation of the 30th Assembly District. Is he com- 
petent to attack the proposition, and are his lips in 
condition? Can he compete with the clarionet play- 
ers of the Boston, Cincinnati and Philadelphia Or- 
chestras who have been resting quietly between 
each rehearsal, and who have not gone to any re- 
sorts or weddings or cafés or restaurants to play 
ragtime and waltzes and marches? 

The ladies and gentlemen who are interested in 
this proposition to establish a Permanent Orchestra 
in the city of New York should look at it and ex- 
amine it from an artistic point of view and not from 
the financial point of view! To raise money for the 
Permanent Orchestra is one of the greatest educa- 
tional and philanthropic movements that can be 
exercised in New York City, but to perpetuate the 
Philharmgnic Society on its present basis is a de- 
lusion, and the prevention of any ambition looking 
toward the establishment of an artistic body for the 
purpose of giving concerts to the people here as 
they are given in these other cities and in Europe. 

Another distinctly constitutional defect is the fact 
that the Philharmonic Society elects its own con- 
ductor. No Permanent Orchestra can exist and 
do its work artistically unless its conductor selects 
the members of the orchestra. That privilege is re- 
moved from the conductor by the Philharmonic 
Society because that society elects its own conduc- 
tor and therefore he is unable to exercise discipline. 
He can do nothing, according to the constitution of 
the Philharmonic Society, that will bring about a 
reformation, even if he has twenty rehearsals before 
each concert, because he is conducting his masters, 
In the Orchestra 
scheme the conductor is first, appointed and se- 
lected, and under his guidance and under his dis- 
crimination the orchestra is then organized. He 
The Philharmonic Societies 


not his servants. Permanent 


creates the orchestra 
of London and New York organize themselves and 
then submit to 
their laws, for otherwise he cannot be elected. This 
is contrary to the very spirit and principle of a Per- 


select their conductor, who must 


manent Orchestra. 

The next difficulty about it is that we have no 
conductor in New York competent to conduct a 
Orchestra. 
Chicago had the good fortune to secure Theodore 
York and took 
a gentleman who had a European training and who 
had New York experience—Mr. Van der Stucken, 
and made a success of it. New York had a re- 
markable conductor in the person of Emil Paur, 
but the Philharmonic could not retain him because 
he could exercise no discipline and could not eradi- 


Permanent 3oston goes to Europe, 


Thomas, Cincinnati came to New 





cate the fundamental evils and could not use men 
to play Brahms, and_ Richard 
Strauss, and Beethoven (let us not forget, if you 
please), and even Haydn and Mozart (pretty good 
it), after had 
been playing the night before in theatres, and then 
following these engagements had gone to balls, 
receptions, and to theatres and cafés, playing the 
shoddy stuff that we hear in New York day and 
night. 


Tschaikowsky 


writers as we understand the men 


It seems to us like a question of conscience after 
all, and we cannot understand how any man who 
wishes to stand before the public in the proper light 
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can advocate a proposition of this kind, knowing 
beforehand that it is absolutely impossible to make 
an artistic success of it. A really great conductor, 
a musician of profound attainments and a writer of 
sincerity would never advocate the establishment of 
a Permanent Orchestra on the basis of the Phil- 
harmonic Society here and expect that the money 
would bring a result satisfactory to the musical 
public. Out of the Philharmonic Society the nu- 
cleus of a Permanent Orchestra could be extracted, 
and then around this nucleus a fine orchestra could 
be built, but it would be necessary to have a large 
fund so that the musicians would not be obliged to 
play at any other performances, and the only thing 
that they would be entitled to do then would be to 
give lessons on their various instruments so as to 
educate young men in the attainment of orchestral 
proficiency. The conductor must be a man of emi- 
nence, not a member of this New York coterie of 
musicians, which consists of people whom the body 
of the New York musical element does not respect, 
musically speaking. He must be a man of great 
attainments, of eminence, and there is a large list 
from which to select. Nikisch could not be secured 
on account of his long engagements, which go for 
years ahead, but there are such men as Mottl, as 
Strauss himself, as Dr. Muck, as Fiedler, Panzer 
of Bremen; there is Mahler of Vienna, there is 
Hausseger of Munich, and Savanoff of Moscow, all 
great conductors and of the younger school, of the 
school that follows Richter and Colonne and those 
who are already past middle age. Musicfans under 
such a conductor would constitute an institution of 
music the members of which would be permanent 
musicians, not portable ones, dependent upon all 
kinds of engagements for existence, but on a defi- 
nite, fixed salary. After this organization has had 
its preliminary rehearsals the conductor will know 
what kind of elements he has focused, and he can 
go forward and begin his concerts, and in the 
course of his work he will eliminate and improve, 
and he will alter and change things until finally, 
after three or four years, he has an orchestra such 
as the Boston or Cincinnati or Chicago Symphony 
to play compositions as he desires and one which 
will interpret as he directs. The other scheme is 
nebulous and will continue so until someone comes 
along who will make a radical change and put life, 
intelligence, integrity and sincerity into it. There 
is no responsibilitye under this present system be- 
cause the conductor is elected by an orchestra and 
the orchestra is co-operative, and the musicians, as 
we have stated, are portable. The worst thing that 
can happen for the city of New York and for the 
future of music here is the accomplishment of this 
proposition signed by Mr. Flagler. It will place 
New York in the background for another ten or 
twenty years so far as orchestral productions are 
concerned, and we shall depend, as we have in the 
past, upon Boston and other cities to furnish us 
music such as we require for our edification and 
education. 

Besides that we may as well say, parenthetically, 
that those who have already shown that they cannot 
make a success of orchestral work in New York 
are not the ones to select for this purpose. We 
have had Permanent Orchestras, so called, already 
in New York with guarantee funds, and they went 
to pieces. They could not exist longer for the rea- 
son that they were under the conductorship of men 
that the musical element of New York cannot and 
does not respect, professionally speaking. The 
musicians themselves have no confidence in those 
conductors. They do not respect their authority 
because they have no musical authority 


Latest Philharmonic Concert. 
In reference to the last Philharmonic concert, 
which took place on Saturday night, the New York 


Herald made the following comments: 


With the increasing number of orchestral concerts in 


New York the concert going public is attaining to sounder 
It will no longer suffice that 


canons of musical criticism. 


an orchestra be a large one and that it exhibit precision 
and sonority of tone. Other and finer qualities are de- 
manded and complete approval is dependent upon their 
presence in the performance. 

This was made evident yesterday by the frigid recep- 
tion which was accorded to Beethoven's Seventh Symphony 
—that in A major. This is one of the most popular of the 
nine, and, given a thoroughly adequate reading, should 
have aroused a Philharmonic audience to something like 
enthusiasm. Its failure was conspicuous, but perfectly rea- 
sonable in view of the spirit which seemed to pervade Mr. 
Damrosch's treatment of it. It should be stated that, save 
for one or two incidental misadventures in the brass de- 
partment, the men played well and that the strings were, 
as usual, magnificently virile and elastically responsive. 
The fault lay not at their door. If the allegretto is ex 
cepted there resided no distinction in the performance. The 
treatment of the first movement was enigmatical, that of the 
presto almost frivolous, and the design of the final allegro 
unpleasantly obscure. 

On Saturday the New York Evening Post ex- 
pressed itself in the terms which we herewith re- 
produce: 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony opened the concert, but 
was damned with faint applause. The fault was not Bee- 
thoven's; his Seventh Symphony arouses the enthusiasm, 
when properly interpreted, even of persons of uitra-mod- 
ern taste. But yesterday it was not interpreted at all; it 
was simply played, in a mechanical, humdrum manner, 
that made one wonder if it could be the same piece that 
on previous occasions has aroused a frenzied enthusiasm 
in the same hall. The one real attempt at interpretation, 
made by Mr. Damrosch in the trio of the Presto, was a 
sad case of misintrepretation. He forgot that while 
marked meno assai (slightly slower) it is still presto, and 
took it like an andante—at least 30 per cent. too slowly, 
thus robbing it of all beauty. Such things are not altered 
by rehearsals; they are matters of judgment and taste 
which a hundred rehearsals would not better. The Phil- 
harmonic Society is at present passing round the hat for 
contributions to aid it in giving more reheasals. A care- 
ful study of the figures given in the “History of the Phil- 
harmonic Society” will show that the society has repeat- 
edly been at a low ebb as far as popularity and profitable- 
ness are concerned, but that these ebbs had nothing what- 
ever to do with the number of rehearsals. 

Herewith is also given the review of the critic of 
THE MusicaL CouriER on Saturday night’s 
concert: 





At the fourth public rehearsal and concert of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, the following was the 


program: 
Symphony No, 7, A major, op. 92.............Beethoven 
I, BE Ro cbonb cgtotnnsbee elecgac eeheaenet Berlioz 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.............. R. Strauss 
Songs— 
De OE, <5 cckedclns's tdawerectedeneced Nes Wagner 
SINE Tus 5d ci adaeteonnbueebomendcn todos Wagner 


Theme and Variations, from Third Suite. ..Tschaikowsky 
3e it said at the outset that New York has rarely 
heard worse orchestral concerts than these two of 
last week. Without the published annoyncements 
it would have been difficult to distinguish the public 
rehearsal from the concert. A few more private 
rehearsals might have ameliorated, but could hardly 
have averted the inevitable disaster. It was a spec- 
tacle that must have struck home to the heart of the 
New York Sun’s marine expert, who sometimes 
writes music criticisms. An orchestral shipwreck! 
The crew labored heroically, but in vain. The 
helmsman steered straight onto the rocks. He, his 
men, Richard Strauss, Beethoven, and Tschai- 
kowsky all went down together, struggling in one 
hopelss, confused, entangled mass. It was an ex- 
perience grand but awful, weird but tragic. 

In the opening movement of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony—marked poco sostenuto—the poco was for- 
gotten. The tempo became a comfortable largo 
and it crawled and limped painfully to the vivace 
episode. Here at least there might have been life 
and spirit and contrast, but the “vivace” existed in 
name only. There was no ring of joy, no tone of 
brightness in the entire movement. If Ambros and 
Schumann saw in the Seventh Symphony a descrip- 
tion of a wedding, they would have changed their 
minds at the Philharmonic concert. A funeral 
seemed the most appropriate “program.” Ouli- 
bischeff’s pronouncement on the Seventh Sym- 











phony assumed greater significance. The Russian 
called it “scenes from a masquerade.” Masquerad- 
ing it was, to be sure—a successful masquerading of 
Beethoven's aims and intentions. In the second 
subject there were accents on the up-beat which 
should have been on the down-beat, and there were 
accents which should have been not at all. There 
were irregularities of tempo and of pitch—particu- 


uarly in the brass department. There were a slur- 


ring of chords and an unevenness of attack. There 
were exaggerated fortes and inaudible pianos. On 


In fact, there 
The 


allegretto was hastened almost beyond recognition. 


two occasions there were wrong cues. 
was everything but precision and authority. 


All the delicate tracery of the stringed instruments 
went by the board. The melody was chopped into 
angular proportions and jolted out with rhythm, 
but not with rhyme. The presto began at breakneck 
speed, but almost immediately trouble ensved. The 
beat was erratic and the accents were sadly messed. 
The 3-4 was lost and the violin passages became 
Suddenly the tempo was changed 
at 
“Schoolboy performance” they would have called 


mere scrambles. 


and the players were more sea than ever. 
it abroad. 

The finale is difficult to review because it resolved 
itself into one long din, without light or shade, 
without pulse, without melody, and without 
acterization. Nobody seemed to look at the leader. 


The players concentrated themselves on their indi- 


char- 


vidual scores and the movement became a series of 


combined solos—paradoxical though this 
sound. 
That is a state of affairs which 


permitted in a well organized and well regulated 


may 


should not be 


orchestral body. The leader must be the para- 
mount, the commanding figure. He must direct 
the musicians. When the musicians direct him 


there is something wrong somewhere. The fault 
did not seem to lie with the Philharmonic players. 
They are all men of fair age, large experience and 
iron routine. Under a conductor like Thomas, or 
Gericke, or Scheel, or Nikisch, or Strauss, the Phil- 
harmonic players might become a very good or- 
chestra. They are independent and they have a 
right to be. They know how to play Beethoven, 
for they have played Beethoven under men like 
Thomas, Seid] and Paur. That is a course of train- 
ing which the present conductor has not had, and 
presumably his men do not forget this fact. Rightly 
enough, they feel that they need learn from no one, 
except from some great conductor who is in a posi- 
tion to teach them something new. The present 
leader does not read Beethoven like other directors. 
His version is a peculiar one, and no doubt it puz- 
zled the players. This circumstance might account 
in a measure for the frequent differences in the 
Seventh Symphony between the musicians and the 
conductor. It would be better if he gave in to his 
men; they surely ought to know. That is the quick- 
est way to arrive at some unanimity in the Philhar- 
monic performances. No one can be blamed for 
refusing to be wrong when he knows he is right. 
The players have the authority of Paur, Seidl and 
Wetzler, 
too, has given some Beethoven performances in 
New York that should have opened the eyes of the 
Philharmonic leader. 

In Strauss’ brilliant work there were “merry 
pranks,” but they were by no means confined only 
to the score. No wonder the critics last week called 
the work It Till’s 
theme resembled a difficult exercise for flute. The 
market scene was jumbled into an unrecognizable 
volume of sounds. There was no suggestion of the 
galloping horse (except in a weak attempt on the 
part of the rattles), nor could we hear the chatter- 
ing women spoken of by Strauss himself. The re- 
lugubrious chorale. The 
Till’s merriest prank of 


Thomas, and this is very good authority. 


“cacophonous.”’ sounded so. 


ligious episode became a 
love music sounded like 
all. The gallows scene was entirely lacking in dra- 
matic color, although Strauss has here made his 
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intentions exceptionally clear. Anybody with a 
grain of talent for conducting should be able to 
invest every note of the finale with meaning. The 
shrill clarinet cries, the portentous reiteration, in 
minor, of the rogue’s theme, and the peaceful epi- 
logue all tell a story that is hardly to be misunder- 
stood. The story told by the Philharmonic inter- 
pretation of Strauss’ intellectual musical joke was 
not to be misunderstood either. Strauss should ex- 
ercise more caution about the production of his 
works. It is not well to allow their indiscriminate 
performance without his permission. 
Tschaikowsky’s variations and polonaise are an 
effective piece for a virtuoso conductor and a vir- 
tuoso orchestra. They sounded amateurish and 


dull at the 


Tschaikowsky’s works does not lie on the surface. 


Philharmonic concert. The color in 
Proper dynamic balance must be found or many of 
the most characteristic touches will not be revealed. 

A horn that blows too loudly, or an oboe that is 
not heard, can easily spoil a whole orchestral epi- 
sode. Besides, one must allow for certain rhythmi- 
cal modifications in Tschaikowsky’s freer creations. 
A metronome wili sometimes do for Bach, but sel- 
dom for Tschaikowsky. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Philharmonic 
Society will make a quick and radical change in 
certain essential respects. A few more concerts 
like those of last week might rob the organization 
of its last friend. 

Se <= 


The following letter was published in the New 
York Times of Monday referring to the 
same subject: 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

The paragraph in today’s paper relating to the pro- 
posed permanent orchestra fund interested, no doubt, 
those of your readers who, like myseli, think the metrop- 
olis of the country should have a first class permanent or- 
chestra directed by a first class conductor. But, in my 
humble opinion, the efforts now making toward that end 
are sure to prove futile. Similar attempts in the past 
have failed, and the project now on foot taking the Phil- 
harmonic as a foundation cannot engage the support of 
the real musical element in this community. 

When a builder tears down an old house does he erect 
the new edifice on the foundations of the old one? As at 
present constituted it is impossible to make a first class 


morning, 


orchestra out of the Philharmonic, because to put it plain- 
ly there is too much dead wood in that body, and un- 
fortunately the dead wood won't get out. As a writer 
“The members of 
’ Why, therefore, 


in your columns once wittily put it: 
the Philharmonic die, but never resign.’ 
waste good money in propping up an organization which 
should disappear and make way for something better? 
Among the names of the gentlemen who are to have 
charge of the guaranty fund I notice that of Richard 
Arnold, at present first violin of the Philharmonic, whose 
efficiency for that important position has been assailed 
time and again by the ablest music critics of our city. 
Of course, though his playing has not been up to the 
standard jor years past, Mr. ArnoJd would want to fill a 
in the new orchestra. And there 
members the Philharmonic who, though they 
should have been retired long ago, will cling to their 
positions as long as they live. New York should have 
at the head of its best orchestra a Nikisch, a Strauss, or 
a Weingartner. Will any critical music lover put Walter 
Damrosch, capable routinier though he may be, on a par 


similar are 


other 


position 


of 


with such conductors? 

It is to be hoped that the reasons here advanced will 
prevent the consummation of a scheme which if success- 
ful would stand in the way of our ever getting a fine con- 
cert orchestra. BH... H. 

NEw YORK, January 10, 1903. 

In view of all this we ask, is it possible that a 
scheme of this kind should occupy the time and at- 
tention of serious minded people of the City of New 
York who really mean to do good for music? It 
seems to us to be impossible. 

It is not a bad idea to quote from the Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, Record the following state- 
ment: 

“Mr. Walter Damrosch has succeeded Mr. Emil 
Paur as Director of the Philharmonic Society (of 
New York). 
ablest orchestral leaders in the world to-day; Mr. 
Damrosch is not, and the difference is significant.” 


Mr. Paur is one of the dozen or fifteen 
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VIVID illustration of the futility of a dis- 
furnished re- 
the of 
‘“programmatical” variations upon the 


creet silence has been 
cently by the critics in form 


Dream” and Strauss 
the 
apparently, for reasons that he is determined not 


to divulge, has called “Also Sprach Zarathustra.” 


Berlioz “Pipe 


“Tone Riddle” which composer, 


Berlioz being French, had, of course, nothing to 
conceal; Strauss, whether he has anything to con- 
ceal or not, has refused to prepare a program, yet 
his design and his intentions have been no less ex- 
ploited than those of the French composer. 
Strauss seems to be in much the same predica- 
ment as was Lord Byron after the publication of 
“Childe Harold.” 
that the poem was not an autobiography; but the 


Byron declared again and again 


declaration remained without effect upon his con- 
temporaries and has had no appreciable influence 
upon his posthumous critics. The worst enemies 
of the poet were aware that the orgies described 
in the first canto of Childe Harold had no parallel 
in the life of its author, but they did not on this 
account withdraw the charge. On the contrary, 
they used it to fortify their position, declaring that 
if not guilty he was willing to be; that he was 
pleased to have the world think him guilty, and 
delighted in painting himself blacker than he was 
Their obstinacy clouded the fame of the poet, em- 
bittered his life, drove him to exile and followed 
him into and beyond the grave, for the critics who 
today furnish marginal notes for the poem continue 
to repeat the assertion when he is no longer here 
to deny it. 

Strauss, so far as he has deigned to unbosom 
himself, denies the charge of having attempted ab- 
struse metaphysical discussion in ‘“Zarathustra;” 
but it seems to make no impression upon those 
The 
composer, like the poet, has no rights that anyone 


who have decided to hold the contrary view. 
is compelled to respect. Above all, it would never 
do to allow either, but especially the composer, the 
last word with reference to his intentions. It has 
always been the custom to assume that he is not 
and cannot be cognizant of his intentions when 
seeking to embody them in the forms of his art. 
He must wait until the critics have reached a de- 
cision to ascertain what was really passing in his 
mind, and until they have spoken, anything in the 
shape of a suggestion from him is out of order if it 
does not savor of impertinence. It would never do 
to accept the statement of the composer as final, 
for this would put an end to discussion, and it is 
discussion that keeps the mills of criticism grind- 
ing. 
with the obvious, that the art thrives, and what 


It is upon the uncertain, judiciously mingled 


were criticism without “programmatical” notes. 


= = 

The program is dear to the heart of the critic; 
he must have it even if he is compelled to furnish 
it himself. By his own confession he does not 
know what to think of a piece of music until he 
gets the written explanation (see New York Sun), 
and to him an analytical program does not mean 
an analysis of the music; but a newspaper “story” 
plentifully garnished with personalities, the racier 
he better, padded with dates and gossip and the 
circumstantial details of the composer’s life, in- 


cluding the number of times he was in love and the 








behavior of his various mistresses. The analysis 
solid attainments, a musical 


cases the 


of a score requires 


education of no mean order. In some 
critic does not possess this qualification; in other 
cases where he does possess it he is averse to risk- 
ing the unaccustomed shock of cerebration which 
the analysis involves. He has recourse, therefore, 
to such information as may be floating in the air, 
and to inference when information fails. If the 
composer has been so thoughtless as to give the 
instead of intrenching himself be- 


work a name 


hind the safe and inscrutable “opus,” this is a suf- 
ficient hint for the critics who fly hither and thither 
in search of items bearing on the subject indicated 
by the title; and, presently, when they have reared 
a monumental and apparently impregnable struc- 
the collected 
sources they proceed gravely to show that there is 
foundation for the structure, add 


“it will do as well for a program as 


ture from material irom various 


no and then 


naively that 
anything else.” (See program notes by the Tribune 
critic.) They declare that the aim of the composer 
was wholly without the province of music and that 
having attempted the impossible he ended by ac- 
complishing the absurd. 

“Zarathustra,” 
Had 


they would have plucked 


Strauss called his “Tone Riddle” 
and the critics fly to Nietzsche for a program. 
he called it “The Viking” 
up Norse history by the roots, and would have dis- 
covered in the heaving crescendos of his orchestral 
scheme an attempt to portray the mounting bil- 
lows and the grinding ice floes of the Northern seas 
in a spring thaw. They would have described it all 
as minutely as Robert Schumann once described 
an overture by Mendelssohn that he had not heard; 
but they would have gone further than Schumann 
by declaring that the thing was impossible of ac- 
complishment and that the composition was a fail- 
ure Having thus put the obstreperous genius 
back into the pound, where they insist that he be- 
longs, they would have laboriously mended the 
fence, placed a new latch on the gate, and would 
have awaited the next outbreak firmly in front of 
the 
poser who has been put in his proper place will not, 


enclosure. It is certainly irritating that a com 


as they say in Louisiana, “stay put.” 
== <= 
One may readily appreciate this haunting anxiety 
of the critic for a footing that has at least the ap- 
The of 
keeping silent when he has nothing to say is not 


nis 


pearance of solidity blessed privilege 


He has sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 


tage and the rest of his life must be spent in cook- 


ing the pottage. He has delivered himself over to 


the expectation of the public on the one hand and 
to the insatiable rapacity of a daily issue on the 


other, and henceforth he must, like the spider, 


from within the material for the airy and in- 
He 


must speak words, and the program is therefore a 


draw 


substantial tabernacle in which he dwells 


vital thing to him. In view of his necessities it is 
cheap at any price, and life is not only a burden to 
him, it is a until he 


harrowing uncertainty, 


has laid hold of the chart by which he is to direct 
his course, 

Happily, the layman does not experience the 
Either he to 
music by the spirit of divination or he is indifferent 


same need. has learned interpret 


to its meaning, for he continues going to hear it, 
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though he gets no assistance from the various aids 
upon which the critic relies. He enjoys one ad- 
vantage over the critic. If he does not know what 
the music means he is not obliged to try to explain 
it to others. Whether the occasion is a perform- 
ance of opera, an orchestral “Tone Riddle” or 
“Pipe Dream,” a piano or a song recital, he is re- 
stricted to the music alone for his impressions, un- 
less he has memorized the text of the song or 
studied his program before going to the concert. 
At the opera it is impossible for him to distinguish 
the words of the singers; at the concert he has no 
time to study the voluminous notes, often irrele- 
vant, with which the critics supply him, not to 
mention the fact that no two of them tell him the 
same thing; at a song recital the situation is even 
more discouraging. 
Se = 


Referring to a song recital given some weeks 
ago by Mme. Sembrich the New York Sun said: 

Such singing as the famous Polish woman’s is of the 
rarest kind. It cannot be heard too often, and yet it is 
too precious to be poured out extravagantly. Apprecia- 
tion of such art is largely dependent on the infrequency 
with which it is met 

Just exactly how deep the public appreciation of it 
reaches is hard to estimate. It was possible on Wednes- 
day afternoon to see many persons listening without look- 
ing at the book containing the words of the songs. Did all 
those persons understand the words? Did they all know 
Italian, German, French and even Russian, as well as 
English? Or did they disregard the text and treat Ma- 
dame Sembrich’s voice simply as an instrument discours- 
ing tones? And if they did the latter, how much did they 
realize of the excellence of her art? 

It is always a pity to see beautiful things going to 
waste, and such singing as that of Wednesday afternoon 
was wasted so far as it concerned those who did not know 
what it was about. A song, especially a great song, is a 
musical interpretation of a poem, and if you do not un- 
derstand the poem you cannot know whether the music 
or the delivery of the music is good. 

It is this ignorance of the subject matter of songs that 
leads to the indiscriminate applause of so much bad sing- 
ing, People who are unable to pronounce judgment on 
tone production or enunciation often fill the air with plau- 
dits after a performance which has torn a passion to tatters 
and left upon the stage the mangled corse of some gentle 
lyric creation of fancy. If those same persons knew the 
text they would also know that the style of delivery was 
not simply wrong, but actually wicked, and that instead of 
plaudits they ought to hurl anathemas at the singer. 


The American who attends any song recital is 
compelled to treat the voice of the singer “simply 
as an instrument discoursing tones.” Whether the 
songs are given in Polish, Russian, French, Italian, 
German or plain American the result is always the 
same—the words cannot be heard. So far from 
being able to gather the sentiment of the song 
from a singer, it is often impossible to tell what 
language is being used. So little is expected from 
singers now in the way of enunciation that for 
nearly all recitals the full text of the songs is printed 
in the programs, and the songs written in other 
languages are translated into English; but this does 
Last 
week two women went to a song recital at Men- 
delssohn Hall. They had been detained by an acci- 
dent until the recital was half over, and on entering 
they each seized a program and hurried to their 
seats, where they strove without success during the 
remainder of the recital to “find the place.” They 
went out without knowing what they had heard 
beyond the fact that it was the latter part of the 
program, and this in spite of the original text and 


not remedy the defect of a mushy utterance. 


the translation printed in full. 
“= et 


The people who have received their musical edu- 
cation at the New York opera have learned to be 
“contented wi’ little and canny wi’ mair.” If they 
are ever inspired with an ambition to know what it 
is all about they get little satisfaction. At a recent 


concert, in which some of the favorites of the Grau 
Opera Company appeared, the experiment was 
made of folding the program and relying on the 


singers for the text as well as for the melody of the 
songs. In the case of the male singer there was no 
great difficulty. He sang in German and most of his 
songs were familiar, so that the text could be sup- 
plied from memory with sufficient fullness for prac- 
tical purposes. Nor was there any difficulty in 
naming the numbers for the piano. Anyone who 
has been able to get about in New York for the last 
ten years is not likely to go astray on a piano re- 
cital. The printing of the programs for these has 
now become a mere matter of form. The case 
was otherwise with the contralto, who in attempting 
to sing in three languages proved conclusively that 
there are at least that many in which she cannot 
sing. She sang nine songs about equally distributed 
as to their geography, and except where the air 
was sufficiently familiar to suggest the words it was 
not only impossible to hazard a guess as to the 
sentiment embodied, but it was impossible to tell 
what language she was using at any given moment. 
It was something of a surprise when it was all over 
and the program was consulted to find that one of 
the unfamiliar airs was the musical setting of some 
verses by an American poet, which,having found a 
place in school readers for two generations, are as 
familiar to American ears as the legend of that im- 
mortal lamb whose “fleece was white as snow.” 
When an air is familiar, as is the case with so 

many of the songs of Schubert and Schumann, the 
words may be supplied from memory; at least one 
has some general idea of the sentiment though the 
verses may not be recalled entire; and if a singer 
has a fairly good voice and puts a little feeling into 
it we are fain to be content. But a piece of music 
originally written for the voice may be more satis- 
factorily treated as an instrumental composition 
when one is familiar with the words, or even when 

one is not, than it is when sung in a bungling man- 

ner. The “Erl King,” for instance, is far more 

moving in the hands of a good pianist than is the 
most beautiful ballad sung in such a manner that 

it is impossible to distinguish the words. A person 

hearing a song for the first time, if the singer is in- 

articulate, is in no position to judge even of the 

vocal work; for, as the critic of the Sun observes, 

if one does not know what thought the song em- 

bodies, he cannot tell how successful the singer has 

been in conveying the sentiment. Anyone who 

really loves music prefers an instrument and a 

clever performer to a singer thus handicapped. 

What advantage has a song, whether it be ballad 

or aria, given in an inarticulate manner, over pro- 

gram music without a program? Is it not practically 

the same thing? In either case the composer has 

attempted to tell a story or embody a sentiment, 

and he does not consider the work complete with- 

out the words; or he would not employ them. 

What then is opera as we are accustomed to hear- 

ing it, what is a song recital but program music 

without a program, except in those cases where the 

printed words are furnished? Is there a better rea- 

son for asserting that a person who makes a prac- 

tice of hearing music whenever it is possible can- 
not enjoy a Strauss symphony without a program 

than there is for saying that he cannot enjoy an 

opera under the same conditions? If we look at the 

matter closely and are willing to confess the truth 

we shall be compelled to admit that the American 

living in New York has very seldom heard any- 

thing but program music, of one kind or another, 

and if experience qualifies one to interpret it, he 

certainly deserves to head the list of interpreters. 

To persons of other nationalities, even to the critics, 

he would, no doubt, be able to give valuable aid in 

the guessing of “Tone Riddles.” 


SE €& 


The two languages most easily distinguished by 
a person who speaks neither are French and Ger- 
man, the strong nasal accent of the one and the 
equally strong gutturals of the other giving them 
a character that enables the most heedless 





to recognize them. English having neither of these 
marked peculiarities is easily confused with the 
fluent elements of the Latin tongues; the more 
easily because of the broad accent the singers af- 
fect when the consonants are not distinctly articu- 
lated. In the singing by the contralto of the Grau 
Opera Company not a consonant was distinguish- 
able, and the whole program was sung on three 
vowels—long o, long e, and a mongrel element that 
has no recognized place in either language, but 
most nearly resembled the sound of u in bum 
prolonged. 

This colorless, indeterminate character of the 
elements of language appears to be pre-eminently 
American, though the foreigners who sing in this 
country are by no means without sin in this re- 
spect. It would be interesting to know to what 
extent the habit of listening to words they do not 
understand may be responsible for the deficiency 
of singers and speakers and for the indifference of 
the public to utterance so indistinct that any lan- 
guage attempted is for all practical purposes a dead 
language. The American, generally speaking, 
uses only about one-sixth of the breathing capacity 
of his lungs and less than one-sixth of his vocal 
capacity. The majority employ only so many of 
their facial muscles as will enable them to make 
known their wants. Of conversation, as it is under- 
stood by foreigners, especially French and Italians, 
they have no conception; in articulation as in all 
other things we are dominated by the kindred 
ideals of utility and thrift—the greatest return for 
the smallest possible outlay. Consequently many 
of our facial muscles are never brought into play 
until we attempt to speak a foreign language, and 
many Americans who speak only their own tongue 
get through life with nothing more than an occa- 
sional vertical movement of the submaxillary. 

The foreigner uses all of the muscles with which 
nature has provided him, whether of the face or 
the throat. A woman who has been teaching 
French in New York for twenty years said re- 
cently that it is only necessary for an Englishman 
or an American to pronounce “tres bien” to pro- 
claim his nationality beyond a peradventure. The 
Englishman or the American in trilling the r 
does it with the tip of his tongue curled against his 
upper front teeth, while the Frenchman lets his 
tongue lie flat in his mouth and rolls the r in his 
throat. The adult trying to learn French finds this 
one of the hardest tricks to catch, notwithstanding 
all that has been said about the French u. 

In the modern languages most in use, with the 
exception of the French u and the German o, the 
vowel sounds are the same as those used in Eng- 
lish, though different characters and combinations 
of characters are employed to represent them. They 
are not less than fifteen in number in English, and 
each as a distinct form of its own and is enunciated 
at a different point in the mouth, ranging from the i, 
which lies lowest in the throat, to u, which 
molded with the lips. The majority of Americans 
change the form but slightly, and the focus not at 
all; pronouncing all the vowels they use at the 
same point, about midway between the tip of the 
tongue and its root, and use the lip muscles so lit- 
tle that the sounds of o and u are but slightly differ- 
entiated. Many Americans have never pronounced 
an English u in their lives. There are whole sec- 
tions of the United States where the people do their 
“dooty,” read “noospapers” and know the hero of 
Manila only as “Dooey.” 

A perfect vowel makes perfect music in any lan- 
guage, regardless of the consonants with which it 
may be combined, and we have fallen into the be- 
lief that English is not a singable language only 
because we never hear it properly pronounced. 
Nobody thinks it worth while to try to learn to sing 
English. When English songs appear on a program 
it is as a sort of concession to those who have no 
knowledge of other tongues, and while we seldom 
hear any language sung well English invariably 
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The colorless, -indis- 
tinct utterance of the American is due less to the 
slovenly use of consonants, though he is often 
guilty in this respect, than to the limited number of 
vowel sounds he uses, and to his habitual blurring 


fares worse than any other. 


of these, which he utters in a_ cold, flat manner, 
cutting off the sound before it gets into the cavities 
of the nose and head, thus depriving the tone of 
all vibrancy, all brilliancy and all variety. The 
voice we hear oftenest in this country is to the voice 
of a cultured foreigner as the tone of a xylophone 
to that of a violin. The farmer has a hard, woody 
quality and a lingering twang that is intensely irri- 
tating, even to those who are accustomed to it, and 
must be excruciating to a stranger. The voices ot 
the children in the park on a summer day are 
enough to make the hair of the native born stand 
on his head “like quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine,” and the experience one goes through on a 
crowded pier waiting for a boat is even more rasp- 
ing. There indeed you encounter a very pande- 
monium of vicious utterance, due partly to sheer 
indolence, partly to false teaching, but largely to 
the very few opportunities that any American has 
for hearing his language spoken properly. 

One of the worst possible places for learning to 
speak it is in the public schools. A teacher’s voice 
is very seldom a thing of beauty, owing to the con- 
stant strain upon it and the fact that so few teacn- 
ers know how to use their voices. Apart from the 
teacher’s pronunciation, which is often faulty, her 
voice is the worst conceivable example for those 
who are learning to speak. Nearly all children are 
taught to speak as if distinctness meant loudness, 
and they are so in the habit of yelling in school 
that they yell everywhere, even when standing face 
to face on a sidewalk not two feet apart. 


ee 

If, however, you wish to hear the last word in 
corrupt English, go into a fashionable church, 
listen to some lisping curate strip the old prophets 
of their majesty while reading the lesson, and note 
the amazing lingo in which the gospel is preached 
to the wealthy. Whether the minister is dealing 
with the rapt mysticism and the impassioned warn- 
ings of Isaiah, the burning imprecations of Jere- 
miah, or the lurid invective to which the prophet 
Ezekiel occasionally stoops, he utters it all in the 
same nonchalant sing-song, colored with a weird 
ortheopy and remodeled upon rhythms and accents 
essentially foreign to the genius of the tongue. You 
can no more follow a familiar passage of Isaiah 
when read by a fashionable minister than you could 
recognize “The boy who stood on the burning 
deck” sung by a grand opera prima donna. It is 
impossible for you to believe that the passages of 
Scripture so delivered mean anything to the minis- 
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ter or to anyone else, or that they ever had any 
significance. You must go home and read a chap- 
ter or two in your own room to convince yourself 
that seership did once exist and that the English 
language is a vehicle not to be wholly despised. 

You naturally ask yourself why a minister who 
does not use this tone in conversation should use it 
in the pulpit, where it is much more’ difficult to 
make himself understood than when talking with 
a friend face to face. But there is no answer to the 
question. Ifa vaudeville actor should come out on 
the stage and recite “Casey at the Bat” in the un- 
convincing drawl which a fashionable minister was 
recently heard to deliver a passage from Isaiah the 
actor would undoubtedly be hissed and he would 
find it hard to get another engagement. What is 
Casey to the actor, or the actor to Casey? Nothing. 
But the actor knows that in order to live, to keep 
his place, he must do his best for Casey, and he 
gives fervid and impassioned utterance to the 
legend of Mudville. 

The minister’s salary does not depend upon his 
popularizing the prophets, nor does he, apparently, 
wish to be understood. If the flaming coal of proph- 





ecy touches his lips it leaves his spirit unkindled. 
He seems to be asking himself “What's the use?” 
Perhaps familiarity has bred contempt; perhaps he 
thinks the prayers formulated so many years ago 
are obsolete; perhaps he feels that nothing con- 
tained in his sermon is of vital importance to the 
world. Whatever the cause it cannot be denied that 
his lack of enthusiasm and his artificial, perfunctory 
utterance are doing much to assist the decline ot 
English as a vehicle of thought. From the fashion- 
able minister you may hear of the holy “chaicn,” 
the “woiks” of righteousness and many other forms 
of speech to which the redoubtable Chimmie Fadden 
has introduced us, softened somewhat, it is true, by 
a genteel drawl but otherwise quite intact. If we 
cannot look to the pulpit for an example of English 
pure and undefiled, where shall we find it? Oratory 
is no more; the actor has ceased to regard language 
as the chief means of expression and, with a few 
notable exceptions, has given the position of honor 
to his legs. Among those who still endeavor to 
keep the faith limitation is but too pronounced. 
The speech of the greatest English actor is at times 
a thing to unseat the reason, and of our own actors 
the deficiencies of the most prominent are chiefly 
vocal. Not one of them possesses the range, 
power and variety of intonation necessary for ef- 
fective elocution, and the more intelligent of them 
take this into account in preparing a role. 
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We realize our own shortcomings the more forci- 
bly when we see how much an actress like Duse is 
able to convey by sheer force of pantomime, intona- 
tion and facial expression even to those who do not 
speak her language. We can scarcely imagine an 
\merican actor in such a position with his immo- 
bile mask, his limited vocal range and his guarded 
gestures. Judging from results the schools of act- 
ing in New York teach a provincial utterance, and 
are not very successful in teaching that. By provin- 
cial utterance is meant a form of speech which does 
not embrace all the elements of the language, which 
makes little or no use of what Sidney Lanier has 
called the “tunes of speech,” by means of which the 
spoken language may be almost infinitely varied. 
It is one of the paradoxes of American life that the 
worst English is to be heard in the centres which 
enjoy the greatest advantages and that those who 
speak the best English are not those who are most 
often heard in public. 
those of limited ability, manage to make themselves 


Most actors, it is true, even 


understood, though their harsh, strained, unsympa- 
thetic voices, destitute of resonance and flexibility, 
have in many instances added new terrors to the 
drama. The actor, however is not wholly without 
excuse. His voice may be naturally deficient in 
range or quality or in both, and as his education 
is a matter of a few years only, he has neither the 
time nor the means for overcoming these deficien- 
cies. If he goes to a school of acting or of elocu- 
tion he is by no means sure of the best teachers; 
if into a stock company the demands on his voice 
The singer must 
have something more than the ordinary voice to 
begin with, and he spends seven or eight years in 
the cultivation of it before he attempts to appear in 
public. When his natural gifts have been brought 
to the highest point of cultivation he should be able 
to enunciate any sound or combination of sounds 
that a situation may call for. If he cannot do this 
his voice is a mere instrument and nothing more. 
What we need is a standard of comparison for the 
spoken language that shall be at once umform and 
authoritative; that shall do for the spoken language 
what our grammar and dictionary do for the writ- 
ten language, and we are not very likely to get it 
save through some such instrumentality as a Na- 
tional Conservatory. The usage of New York can- 
not serve us as a criterion, for in many respects it 
is more provincial than that of the provinces. We 
do not wish to employ grotesque variations of 


may wear it out in a few years. 





speech simply because they originate in New York 
any more than we would adopt and advocate those 
that originate in the Tennessee mountains. If we 
can look neither to the pulpit nor the stage for ex- 
ample in this matter it remains for him to place the 
language where it belongs; to clear it of the re- 
proach of being merely the language of commerce 
3ut the singer can do nothing without a school, a 
standard of taste, and will do nothing without an 
insistent demand on the part of the public for the 
very best that a singer can give. 

We certainly can expect no help from those 
whose business it is to write criticisms of music in 
this country. The most of these critics are, like the 
musicians, foreigners, and have the foreigners’ con- 
tempt for the English language. Even those who 
make their living by writing in it will not give 
themselves the trouble of learning it. They do not 
know good English when they hear it and are not 
in a position to criticise others who, whatever their 
shortcomings, are quite as well equipped for their 
work as the critics themselves. As for the critics 
of American antecedents, they appear to think the 
matter of no importance. They have listened -to 
the polyglot jargon of singers for so long that time 
has endeared its defects. Some of them do not ap- 
pear to think much more of the English language 
than the foreigners. They do not read its litera- 
ture, preferring Maeterlinck, 
and de Maupassant to anything their native tongue 
has to offer, and they use many foreign words in 
expressing their views. They evidently regard 
English as the language of limitation, and their use 
of it is not likely to broaden its scope as a vehicle 
of expression, either spoken or written. A Na- 
tional Conservatory where language as well as 
music could be studied and properly taught would 
very speedily bring to light the potency, the rich- 
ness and the music latent in our mother tongue. 
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MODERN essayist says: 
dull eye. 
man on his knees searching the floor for a 


“Memory makes a 
He who tries to recall something is 
like a 
penny.” 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, who is visiting this coun- 
try with a menagerie of antique 
instruments, as Mr. Finck calls 
it, made some passing remarks 
at his first 
Daly’s Theatre on Thursday last which illustrate 
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that the twentieth century still contains some of the 
reactionary forces which the nineteenth was endeav- 
oring to throw off. No one denies the historical 
value of archaic musical instruments and the oppor- 
tunities they afford to investigators in the study of 
the relation of music to the means of expression 
For 
such purposes ‘the visits of Mr. Dolmetsch with his 


as they existed in the early stages of the art 


exhibition afford a pleasant reminiscence while, at 
the same time, they bring to light to a certain ex- 
tent—an extent which is only possible through the 
medium of contrast—the rudimentary condition of 
these musical instruments as compared to their 
later and greater development. It is necessary for a 
man to be a boy before he becomes a man, but that 
does not prove that as a man he is worse off than as 
a boy. It is no disgrace to have been a boy, but it 
is no disgrace to become a man when you have 
once been a boy; in fact, it seems perfectly natural, 
just as natural as it seems that instruments should 
grow out of a small tone into a more extended 
sphere of tonal circumference. The modern age 
is always prepared to give credit to everything in 
the past, certainly because it cannot help it, and 
there is no reason to deny this. The art of sculp 
ture of the Greeks had its day, just as the day of 
Gothic architecture came to an end, and as the 
Renaissance had its final period, unless we are still 
in it, as some critics maintain. There may be an 
end finally to the development of musical instru- 


ments and to the whole theory of music as it ex- 
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ists today, but at the present moment we who are 
in it still feel that there is a possibility for greater 
expansion, hence we have had, after Beethoven, 
Schumann and Chopin, and after these, Liszt, Ber- 
lioz and Wagner, and after these, Tschaikowsky 
and Brahms, not to forget Richard Strauss; yet the 
end has not been heard. 

Had the theories of Mr. Dolmetsch prevailed at 
the time he was born, he would today not be the 
surviving performer and public monopolist of old 
instruments that have become valuable merely as 
possible collections in museums and as curios for 
private collectors. 

Mr. Dolmetsch stated among other things—and 
this is the issue before us—that no progress had 
been made in tone. He denies that any advance- 
ment has been made in any kind of musical instru- 
ment except in the direction of noise or loudness, 
and he casts this imputation upon the dynamic de- 
velopment of music. What we want in music, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dolmetsch, is pianissimo sound and 
tender tones, while volume—which he calls noise— 
is denied as a legitimate growth of the art, and he 
therefore taboos the whole modern musical system. 

The chief instrument of modern musical culture 
is the piano, an outgrowth of the virginal, the clavi- 
chord and the harpsichord. Mrs. Dolmetsch played 
a Rameau gavotte on a virginal which was placed 
on a table. The instrument was not in perfect or- 
der, and she was then asked by Mr. Dolmetsch to 
play the same piece on a harpsichord. Unlike the 
virginal the harpsichord has legs and pedals and 
two banks of keys and represents a later period of 
the keyed instrument, and the contrast between 
these two—representing probably half a century in 
development—was such that the gavotte had ceased 
to be of interest when remembered as having been 
played on the older virginal. This is a practical 
refutation at once of his tone theories. As we said 
before, the piano is the highest development of the 
musical instrument at the present day. It is a 
direct outgrowth of these old instruments. Under 
its inspiring stimulus the greatest kind of music 
has been written for individual culture. The piano 
is not necessary for the great composer, and, in 
fact, it is an impediment to certain orchestral 
writers, but it is the universal means of spreading 
the knowledge not only of the character of the com- 
position so far as its structure is concerned, but 
chiefly because of the ability of diffusion, for the 
number of people who can attend an orchestral 
concert is relatively so small that very few would 
be enabled to practice or continue the culture of 
music if it were not for the piano. In the history of 
musical art these two—composition and the piano— 
advanced on parallel lines, which seems also to 
have been quite natural. The piano of the Bee- 
thoven day, the Streicher of Vienna, was a fit and 
component part of the musical art, just as the 
Beethoven symphonies and the Schubert sympho- 
nies were. With the development of the symphonic 
form known as the symphonic poem—which might 
as well be called a symphonic form at the present 
time, for it will drift into it later—under Liszt, the 
piano developed in the breadth of its scale, in its 
dimensions, in its tensile strength, and therefore it 
produced a greater volume of tone, carrying far- 
ther, penetraiing more acutely and giving a broader 
form to the piano composition. While the com- 
positions of the old masters that were adapted for 
the clavichord and harpsichord can be played on 
the modern piano, the compositions for the modern 
piano cannot be played on the old instruments. 
While we can hear a Haydn symphony played by 





a modern orchestra, a Tschaikowsky or Richard 
Strauss symphony could not be played by an or- 
chestra organized on the plans of the Mozart and 
Beethoven days. Such is exactly the status of the 
development, and it seems to be like making an 
attempt through rudimentary appeal to discuss the 
question. It merely represents musical progress; 
it merely means a question of development, just 
as we develop mines for the purpose of securing 
the precious metals and developing the wealth and 
the art of the world. In fact, the sum and sub- 
stance of Mr. Dolmetsch’s proposition is equivalent 
to a denial of all progress, something which may 
suit him and which, of course, is accorded to him 
as a matter of courtesy, but which does not neces- 
sarily follow as a matter of logic or even of com- 
mon sense. 

It was impossible to prevent a John Sebastian 
Bach because a Palestrina happened to exist before 
him, and it was impossible to prevent a Beethoven 
because there was a John Sebastian Bach in ad- 
vance of him. It was just as impossible to pre- 
vent a Steinway piano after a harpsichord had been 
made, and here we reach a strange psychological 
moment. Those persons who listened to Mr. Dol- 
metsch’s instruments could not possibly have heard 
them uninfluenced by the education they had re- 
ceived for a quarter of a century, let us say, in 
listening to a Steinway grand or other grand pianos. 
We are quite sure that there was no one present 
who could have heard these performances without 
simultaneously hearing, through the memory and 
through the education of the musical mind, the 
magnificent sway and volume and penetration and 
noble tone of the Steinway piano which, as the 
sritish Encyclopedia says, had caused a revolu- 
tion in German and Austrian piano making. The 
grandeur of this modern product must have be- 
come more imposing as the moments passed during 
which the old instruments were heard. They would 
have had no value to the listeners unless those 
listeners had been educated by the Steinway tone. 
Now, then, how do they sound to Mr. Dolmetsch? 
Can he hear the Steinway tone when he listens? 
If, to him, those instruments represent the limit of 
musical progress so far as tone is concerned, how 
does he hear a Steinway piano? What is his men- 
tal attitude? Of what kind of fibres, cellular tissue 
and gray matter is his brain constituted if, to him, 
these instruments are the epitome of tone, and how 
can he be considered a judge of tone when he 
eschews tonal development as it is represented to 
the universal masses of musical people when they 
hear a Steinway grand or other modern grand 
piano? , 

Very naturally it takes all kinds of people to 
make this world, but the hundred thousand Stein- 
way pianos that have been made prove that the 
great-majority believes in the Steinway tone, and 
when we say Steinway tone we mean the tone 
which is the standard in piano construction, for 
everyone is justified in endeavoring to follow this 
tone. How could a Steinway or other modern 
grand piano be in existence today if the proposi- 
tions and rules or Dolmetschian laws prevailed in 
the universe? How could the progressive life be 
possible if, instead of a surgeon’s knife and an- 
esthetics, should still attempt to cure evils 
through cupping and leeching, or substituting for 
the electric car the horse car or the omnibus? 

When Mozcart first tried the Stein piano at Augs- 
burg, while on a concert tour, he addressed a letter 
to his mother stating that he had found the instru- 
ment that for the rest of his life should take the 
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to be seen in the Mozart Museum at Salzburg. Out 
of that Stein piano grew the Streicher piano used 
by Beethoven. Stein’s daughter, Nannette, mar- 
ried Streicher, who was a pianist from Stuttgart 
and who was a personal friend of the poet Schiller. 
They dissolved partnership, that is to say, Mrs. 
Stein’s brother left the business in 1802, and 
Streicher, on the lines of Stein, improved the 
Vienna piano, Vienna then being the centre of the 
industry, if we may so call it. That piano continued 
to remain in Germany and throughout Austria the 
leading piano until the Steinway revolution was 
introduced in Central Europe, which has since in- 
vaded all civilized parts of the world. Does Mr. 
Dolmetsch mean to say that Mozart would have 
given up the harpsichord and taken the Stein piano, 
that Beethoven would have given up the Stein 
piano to accept the improved Streicher, and that 
Liszt would have given up the Streicher to adopt 
the improved Steinway system if there had been 
no merit in the effort to exhaust tone by means of 
musical instruments out of the atmosphere or air? 
These air waves receive their impulse through the 
blow of the hammer. The air becomes agitatea 
and the tone wave is created and it strikes our 
aural nerve and is conveyed to our intelligence. 
Should we have stopped at the harpsichord if Mo- 
zart refused to do it? Should we have stopped 
with the Streicher when Liszt said no, and when 
Rubinstein took up the Steinway system? Why 
didn’t he go back with his brother Liszt to the 
Streicher and the Stein and the harpsichord? 

There are a great many people in this world pos- 
sessed of one idea and they make a success of that 
one idea for themselves, but they sometimes retard 
the progress of the world considerably. There is 
no doubt that after Mr. Dolmetsch’s visit here there 
will be a great many cranks visiting pawnshops and 
antiquarian establishments for old 5} octave pianos 
that look as near like clavichords as possible, and 
there will be an exhuming process which will keep 
the old stores and shops busy for a while, but there 
will be no serious interference in the development 
of the piano because of Mr. Dolmetsch’s ideas of 
tone. “Heldenleben” probably is the biggest bug- 
aboo that ever struck Mr. Dolmetsch next to a 
concert grand piano, but the world wants these 
things, notwithstanding. As we said before in the 
words of the essayist,—““Memory makes a dull eye. 
He who tries to recall something is like a man on 
his knees searching the floor for a penny.” 

It is very much like looking for the old penny 
while the sovereigns are lying around to enjoy. 
After they have the old penny, what then? Put it 
in a glass case in the British Museum, or in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, where once in a 
while a young child or an old student or lover of 
antique things will enjoy it, each in his own partic- 
ular way? But to contend that it is equal to, or that 
the old penny is better than the sovereign of today, 
only proves that we have in man a splendid ex- 
ample of the law of avatism, although despite it the 
Steinway tone will prevail and represent the po- 
tency of musical progress. 
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ANAGER GRAU is much 
more than can be said for the performances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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remarkable 


that took place during these one hundred 
Adelina Patti is Dor! an cari nm this 
same year exhibits marked vocal talen 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestr . 
founded 
Che first program annotator appears 
Che second program annotator appears 
Chey disagre« Both are burned at the 
stake 
Adelina Patti makes her début Sings 
“Traviata,” and adds as encores, “Home, 
Sweet Home” and “Comin’ Through the 
Rye.” 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
celebrates the fifth year of its existence 
Pol Plancon sings “The Two Grenadiers 
for the six hundredth time at the Me 

politan Opera House 

Boito begins his opera “Nero 

Lilli Lehmann is born 

Patti makes her first farewell appearance 

[The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
holds a rehearsal. 

First performance of Rossini’s ‘Tancredi,” 
at Venice, and of the song, “The Palms,’ 
at New York. 

THE MusIcaL CouRIeER is founded 

Twenty-seven other musical papers are 


founded. 
The twenty-seven perish of inanition 
| he 


4.316 American students go abroad 


Vienna Conservatory is founded, and 


Leschetizky settles in Vienna. 

The 4,316 American students go to Vienna 

Patti makes positively her last farewell ap 
pearance 

lhe New York Philharmonic 


hearses again. 


Orchestra re 


No new musical paper is started 
A new musical paper is started. 

It 
It fails. 


gets an advertisement 

pupil of Liszt appears in Lon- 
don and is stoned 

Patti is prevailed upon to make one grand 

final farewell tour. 


THE MusIcaL CourRIER points out that Grau 


pays his “stars” too much and that the 


New York Philharmonic 


more rehearsals. 
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Barnum offers to employ the oldest Phil- 


harmonic player as the “prehistoric man.” 


violin is discovered in a New 


York pawnbroker shop. 


1831—Patti is robbed of her jewels. 
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New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
holds its third rehearsal. 


Ragtime” beomes popular. 


1834—It becomes obnoxious. 
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1835—"‘Ragtime” acceptéd as inevitable 1875—Bizet’s “Carmen” is produced without Calv 
1836—Calveé sings “Carmen.” She applies for an injunction. 
1837—The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 1876—Jean de Reszké celebrates the acquisition of 
adds a second violin player to its forces his tenth million American dollar. 
1838—The player dies, aged 84 years 1877—De Reszké sends the dollar to America to 
1839—Patti celebrates her twenty-seventh birthday be devoted to furthering the cause of 
1840—Grau promises to produce a new opera \merican music. 
1841—Grau is reminded of his promis« 1878—Mascagni’s “Intermezzo” revived 
1842—He remembers it 1879—The Metropolitan Opera House is presented 
1843—but does not keep it » Jean de Reszke 
1844— THE Musicat CouRIER celebrates its thir 8S Patti retires from the stage 
tieth birthday i881—Patti makes her first English farewell t« 
1845—Wagner’s “Tannhauser” produced in Dres- 1882—Calvé and Eames have another quarré 
den rhe critics make monumental asses 1t883——The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 1s 
of themselves eighty years old 
1846—Berlioz writes Richard Strauss’ “Also Sprach 1884—Vaderewski hears of America 
Zarathustra 885—Leschetizky accepts his 500,000th Americar 
1847—Melba sings Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” pupil 
1848 \n ordinance introduced in the Albany Leg NN¢ Grau promises produce another new 
slature prohibiting the public or privat ypera 
performance of Chopin's “Minute valt S87 nstead he presents “Faus ind Plangot 
and his E flat Nocturne vears a new feather in his cap 
&49—lhe ordinance repealed as useless S88—T schail s] s discover e a man of 
IRS ier’s “Lohengrin” produced at We some slight talent 
de Reszké sings the title rol S&o—] oseffy ot give piano re i 
185! Reszke ebrates s forty-thir Sgo—Boito has finishes e ti his opera 
a\ ‘Nero 
852 pi e instalment plat iSg1—Concert programs reveal e sad death o 
Cowperthwait was the purchaser Schur nd Mendelssoht 
853 lraviata” first produced. Sem- 1892—Mascagni scores his forty I re witl 
sings Violetta, and _ interpolates a four a pel 
( hopin’s Polish S ng” il the deat SO3 Paderewski 1 Kes roads on Am¢ ica’s g 
scene surpius 
1854—Patti celebrates her thirty-first birthday 1894—England finds ne beauties in Handel's 
1i855—The New York Philharmonic Orchestr *Messial 
holds its fourth rehearsal 895—Richard Straus poses Ber s “Far 
1856—Jonas Cowperthwait pays the first insta istic Symphony 
ment on his piano, purchased in 1852 (896—Fritzi Scheff is born 
1857——The six thousandth performance Handel's 1897—The American musical public is gh 
“Messiah” in London to know better 
%58—Another musical paper started. It is call i898—Fritzi Scheff appears opera 
The Harmonic.” 1899—" Ragtime” prevails with renewed fury 
i859-——Europe discovers musical America. 1900—Patti celebrates her forty-second birthda 
1860—A copy of the “Harmonic” is sold. 1901—A Mendelssohn symphony is played 
1861—No more copies are sold and “The Har- 1g02—Seidl’s fame as a conductor spreads 
monic” fails ——— 
1862—Patti celebrates her thirty-sixth birthday eee 
‘ , : . ‘ sg Extracts from Arn Dolmetsch’s lecture on 
1863—The five thousandth volume published ot oF ” 
” Old Musi it the Ma ittan i heatre Chursday, 
“Wagner and His Operas : . 
i$! — January 8: 
1SO4 lHe MusicaAL COURIER is hity years oid 
1865—The New York Philharmonic orchestra is a 
reorganized. a —_ 
1 S06- Jean de Reszké refuses to return to America vent I nk 
1867—He returns d ggest 
1i868—Brahms begins to be misunderstood - meatith 
1869—Wagner’s “Rheingold” is performed. No ™ r . 
body seems to care. [ ' 
1870—An American composer is born. I have I am imbued 
1871—Verdi's opera “Aida” is produced, with only shal I wrote 
one Amneris [ did U fee 
‘ . I an I ul 
1872—Patti marries. I kn ?, am 
knew Y g 
1873—Brahms finds a melody. oo oe 
1874—He includes it in his first symphony and all [ coul I said 
trace of it is lost. LEONARD LIEBLING 
“Mr. Huneker is a powerful personal- 
Books 9 eS y~ —t- a ~F- The A series of popular volumes 
Saturday Review. dealing in an instructive 
by 1 ‘ Music and entertaining manner 
Me omaniacs. with the most important 
12mo, - ~hes 
James “"We have not found a — that is dull.” Lover’s eS Sy me © 
Huneker i ‘ trated with portraits. 
Chopin. Library, | gach s2mo, . Net, $1.25. 
The Man and t Music, 
“A work of yuge Sat a ateebied ode 
Bae Waray ual. Noe Fork ihe most brik THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT, By W. F. Apthorp 
CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By Arthur Mees. 
Mezzotints i a Modern Music. SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. By Henry T. Finck 
Sine enact —e ah a THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. By W 
cism that has come from the American press in J. Henderson. 
years.”—New York Sun. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York | | Charles Scribner’s Sons, —- New York. 
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San Francisco, January 4, 1903 { 
HE first of the second series of Zech Symphony 
Concerts was a greater success than any of 


those preceding it. The theatre was well filled 
with an interested and representative audience, 
and a fact the presence 
many musicians of reputation from other cities 
The program opened Tuesday afternoon with the Bee- 
No. 5, played in its entirety. After 


worth noting was ot 


thoven Symphony 





an intermission the Prelude to “Lohengrin” was given, 
and was magnificently treated. The audience was carried 
away with enthusiasm, and the number was repeated 

full \fter this other Wagner numbers, Wotan’s “Fare- 
well,” the “Sleep Motif” and “Magic Flute” music 
from the “Ring,” were beautifully done, and brought out 

ill the poetry and grace of the wonderfully descriptive 
music The overture to ‘“Tannhauser” was another fine 
number. Mr. Zech is succeeding in a most laudable en 
terprise, that of establishing a permanent symphony in 
our town, and those who are unaffected by “envy, hatred 
ind all uncharitableness” are glad to see it. Mr. Zech is 
not easily downed, and brings to his effort not alone 
knowledge of his work and real talent but the wherewith 
to hold his own financially, and the stamina to maintain 
his position in spite of petty jealousy 

The program for the second concert of the second 
series, Which is dated for January 15, will present 
Ove ( nus Beethoven 
G minor Syr ry Mozart 
Siegfried Idyll .Wagner 
R n Suite f String .Wuerst 
Overture, Min re Moszkowski 

Wm. Zech, concertmeister of the Zech Symphony Or- 
chestra, has been seriously ill of bronchitis, but is happily 
t this writing on the road to recovery, though not as yet 
perm tted to see anyone 

= & 

Saturday night was for the Native Daughters at the 
Italian Band concert the Mechanics Pavilion, and the 
band, une Rivela’s magnetic baton, never played 
r rt vas a large audience present, and every 
nu was warmly encored, which was_ twice 

knowledged and responded to. The program was espe 

illy good, “Scénes Pittoresques’’ (Massenet), Inter 
mezzo Manon Lescaut” (Puccini); selections from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” and the celebrated 
Chopin “Funeral March” being the finest numbers. The 

+ 

& 

yom 
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latter number especially was given a most beautiful inter 
pretation. it is with dread often- 
times program, but Signor Rivela left 
nothing to be desired in his understanding of this favorite 
composition. Signor Demetris gave as a trumpet solo 
“Dne Foscari” (Verdi), and being encored responded 
with the well known “’Tis Not True.” The solos in the 
were taken by Signori Palma and Marino. 
when the band 


It is so often murdered, 


one sees it on a 


“Cavalleria” 
The engagement closes Monday night, 
goes to Sacramento for two concerts 


= = 


Miss Belle Chamberlain, the piano artist, 
irom her Eastern trip, and talks of professional work to 
in the near future. While East, principally 
Miss Chamberlain did quite a bit of concert 
having won favor with the critics 
ior her superior work. Both Zeisler and Carrefio have 
teachers, supplementing a splendid foundation 
ior future successful work given her by study with Fred 
Zech before she went abroad to study. She speaks enthu- 
siastically and gratefully of the fine tutelage she received 
the 


has returned 


he done here 
in Chicago, 
work with much success, 


been her 


pianist-composer 


eS 


at the hands of 


Mac Dowell 
mento, 


has played to a crowded house in Sacra- 
and great is the enthusiasm among those who 
The Congregational Church, where the con- 
given, was packed to its utmost limit of capacity. 


heard him. 


cert was 


Most of the program was made up of his own composi- 
tions, and after the concert, to those who remained to 
meet him, MacDowell played other favorite numbers of 


his own writing. 
a 


r—— 4 


\propos of the MacDowell concert, it is not generally 
but fact worthy of publication, that the 
Saturday Club, of Sacramento, is an institution composed 
and that in giving these “Art- 
bidden is without money 


understood, is a 
of women musicians alone, 
the benefit to those 
and without price. The 
receive 


ists’ Days” 
is paid by the club, 
members * There is 
ganization of its the 
being done by this club of women is without parallel, 
Coast. De 


is the next artist to be 


artist’s fee 
the 
San 


ind club benefit no or- 


kind in Francisco, and work 
as 
who also comes 
heard before the club, 
artists to Sacra- 
Of course to produce such 


but the 


far as I know, on the Lussan, 


) *Frisco, 
brought many of our best 
the 


means 


which has 


mento on above basis. 


results hard work for somebody, women 


CHICAGO. 


PIANIST. 





Philip Hale, in Boston “Journal ”—‘‘ Mr, Hamlin sang superbly 
and easily bore away the honors. P Mr. Hamlin is one of 
the most brilliant singers now before the public.” 

H. E. Erehbviel, in New York “ Tribune”—*‘ Mr. Hamlin has been 
so eloquent a champion of artistic dignitv, nobility and sincerity 
that he deserves to be singled out for a speci»! word of praise, 

He was, as always, an artist in all he did.” 


Soloist Worcester Festival, Etc. 


HAMLIN 


Tronor. 
Address Kimball 

Hall or Bureau of 

Fine Arta, Chi 

orN. Vert, 9E.1 th 





St., New York. 





composing this body are all very much in earnest, and the 
results are in accordance with the earnestness and energy 
put forth to attain them. 

Ss & 


Carl Sawvell, the vocal teacher, who has been very ill 
with inflammatory rheumatism, is almost well enough to 
resume his classes 
Ss << 
Miss young amateur 
urgent request oi her friends, 





Lily Lawlor, a at the 
recently gave a successful 
concert before a large and fashionable audience. 


Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES 


vocalist, 








Bruce G. Kingsley’s Organ Recital. 
RUCE G. KINGSLEY’S organ recital occurs at the 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, Sixty-eighth 
street and Central Park West, Thursday, January 22, at 
8:30 p.m, The program follows: 


Hommage a Handel Moscheles 
Fugue (St. Ann) Bach 
Allegro Moderato (“Unfinished” Symphony) Schubert 
Gipsy Suite 
Valse Melancolique E. German 
Allegro di Bravura E. German 
Menuetto ...... E. German 
Grand Cheeur (by request) ; A. Hollins 


Siegfried’s Journey Down the Rhine (Die Gétterdammerung). Wagner 


Trauermarsch Wagner 
Der Freischiitz Weber 

This will be the third recital of the season given by the 
eminent young English organist, and the re 8 Sep ation es- 
tablished by him through the preceding recitals is sure io 


the church to be filled. 


Overture, 


cause 





At the Moore Studio. 
ISS DORA JONES will give a lecture on “Lyric 
Diction” at Miss Laura Moore’s studio, 637 Madi- 
Wednesday, January 21, at half-past 11 o’clock 
work as an authorized teacher of the 


son avenue, 
Miss Jones, 
Yersin (French) 
in New York, will also give an exposition of 
phonic method of English diction 
Many of the leading grand opera 
with Miss Moore, 
their treatment is of such value 


whose 


method of diction is very well known 


an original 


artists working 
whose knowledge of organs and 
that, had it not been for 


tists could not 


are 


vocal 


her, certain of the opera ar have sung when 


announced 








A Beethoven Cyclus. 
HE 
will close its 
of five 


Philadelphia Orchestra has another new idea, It 
season this year by giving a Beethoven 
cycle four devoted to the first eight 
phonies and the fifth concert to the Ninth Symphony, with 
chorus. This cycle is a part of the educational work which 
has been a feature of the The dates for 


March 20, 21, 24, 25 


concerts, sym- 


season 
and 26 


present 


the concerts are 


victTtTon 


HARRIS 


Vocal Training. 
The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 


STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 
55 West 33d St., NEW YORK. 


Mme. IDA KLEIN, 


SOPRANO. 


Formerly with Metropolitan Grand Opera Co. 
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Head of Vocal Department NEw YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d Street. 


PRIVATE STUDIO: 329 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Reception Hours: Tuesdays, 1 to 3. 


EHRLICH’S 


Music School of Dresden, 


a leading School of Music, established 1878, offers a complete musi. 
calcourse: Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral, Operatic, Dramatics, 
Harmony, Composition, etc. Instruction by recognized artists: 
E. POTTER FRISSELL, Professor of Piano, Pupil of Sauer, 
Moszkowski and Leschetizky. Leschetizky’s Method. Exceptional 
advantages now offered. Pupils’ Recitals, Concerts, etc. Lectures 
on the History of Music, in English. Apply at 
EHRLICH’S MUSIC SCHOOL, 
18 Walpcrgis Str., Dresden, Germany. 











TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS CO. 





Concert Management 


AND 


Musical Exchange, 


10 CARNEGIE HALL. 
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MADAME ROGER-MICLOS. 


— > — 


pee ERE are very few of us who are not more or 
less interested in the personality of those whose 
talent we admire, poet, painter, sculptor, mu- 
sician; be the artist what he may, there is al- 
ways a desire to get nearer those whom we have 
admired from afar. Although I have long known and 
been charmed by the great and individual gifts of Madame 
Roger-Miclos as a pianist, it is only recently that I had an 
opportunity of meeting her and having a very pleasant talk 
with her on music in general, piano playing in particular 
This artist is engaged for a series of concerts in the United 
States, and is looking forward with the greatest delight at 
the opportunity of presenting herself before an American 
public. There are very few performers whose personality 
and artistic gifts are so closely allied as in the case of 
Madame Roger-Miclos. She is very dark, the features be 
ing as clearly cut as in a cameo, but with a distinctly 
tragic note in the the face. Singularly 
enough I notice, or believe I do, which I suppose is the 
same thing, this vein of sadness in her playing. Madame 
Roger-Miclos has a distinction and charm of manner which 
is felt equally on her appearance in public as when she re 
ceives you in her own salon. To what this fascination is 
due it would be very hard to define, as there never seems 
any effort to please or produce a favorable impression. It 
is somewhat like her mode of dressing, which is somewhat 
peculiar and leaves an impression of a graceful woman, 





expression of 


exquisitely gowned in soft, clinging robes of a distinctly 
One feels the impression, without being 
ind there is always the feeling when with 
\ 
I 


Grecian effect. 
able to define it, : 
her of being in t 
well bred woman 


1e presence of a remarkably refined and 


In this pianistic age it is really difficult, unless one in 
dulges in vague to define exactly the salient 
points of any particular artist, and in what he or she differs 


generalities, 





from other performers of the same rank In the case 
of Madame Roger-Miclos the cause is not so difficult to 
discover, as it is reflected in her personality, and may be 


summed up in one word—charm. She has sufficient force 
to make any desired climax, but the climax never degen- 
erates into noise, nor loses for an instant its beautiful qual- 
ity of tone; works of the 
most modern school of difficulty, is never apparent, for it 
With these 
are combined an elegance, a delicacy, a refined taste, an 
Asked who were her 


technic, adequate for the 


het 
is always used as a vehicle of interpretation. 


artistic sentiment entirely her own 
favorite composers, Madame Roger-Miclos replied: “Ah! 
that depends upon the day.” “‘How on the day,” I asked, 


“there are but seven in the week, and surely you do not 


mean that you have a composer for each day?” “No,” 
was the reply, “but my favorite composer depends upon 
the mood I am in. Sometimes, for instance, when I feel 
a little melancholy, it seems me as if I play Mozart 
best. Not that this composer’s works for the piano are 
sad, but their old fashioned character appeals to me at 
those times, and I feel as if I could then interpret him 
better. As writers for the piano, not as composers mind, 


my favorites perhaps are in this order: Schumann, Chopin, 
Beethoven. Perhaps you may be surprised at my naming 
them thus, but since you asked me I tell you my choice.” 

Madame Roger-Miclos has literally the whole literature 
of the piano at her finger ends. She has given entire 
evenings to recitals of the piano music of nearly every 
country which boasts of a defined repertory for the instru 
ment! One great and feature of Madame 
Roger-Miclos’ performance is that she never seems to 
I mean, for instance, in the way that 


noticeable 


seek for an effect 








a singer will sometimes prolong a note, because the so- 
nority is pleasing or astonishing, no matter whether the 
musical phrase demands it or not. Her first care seems 
to ke to make the composer’s idea as clear to the public 
as it is to her. To a real artistic temperament she unites 
a perfect sincerity, whereby she seems to vibrate not an 
instrument but the soul of the composers whose works 
she is interpreting. Although a Parisienne of the Parisi- 
ennes, Madame Roger-Miclos was born in the South of 
France, Toulouse. Is it the warm sun and the clear at- 
mosphere that cause sO many musicians and orators to 
come from the Midi? She is a pupil of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where she gained the first prize for piano play- 
ing at the age of fifteen. The decision of the jury was 
unanimous. I hope that in her forthcoming tour in the 
States she will have an opportunity to play Saint-Saéns’ 
curious fantaisie for piano and orchestra, “Africa,” in 
which the composer utilizes certain Arab melodies heard 
by him while passing a winter in Algeria. The composer 
was so completely satisfied by Madame 
interpretation of this work that he wrote her a most eu- 


Roger-Miclos’ 
logistic letter, saying that she realized completely his con- 
ception. If the ideal of the composer is attained, surely 
the critics ought to be satisfied K 


Madame Blauvelt’s Tour. 

ADAME BLAUVELT, who closed her English en- 
gagements a little earlier than she had intended 

because of a slight bronchial trouble, has been resting at 
her New York her return, and, having 
fully recovered, began her last American concert tour last 
his Wal- 
She goes South for a short 


home in since 


Monday, when she appeared for Mr. Bagby at 
dorf-Astoria morning recital 
trip, and will sing with the different orchestras and clubs 
and in recitals until about April 15, when she returns to 
London for the season of grand opera at Covent Garden. 
America again for several years 


She will not be heard in 


Titus Song Recital Today. 


T her song recital in Mendelssohn Hall this (Wednes 
l \ day) afternoon Miss Winifred Titus will sing songs 
by Lotti, Giordani, Compra, Schumann, Schubert, Bizet, 


Chadwick and Nevin, and arias by Mozart, Donizetti and 
Handel. Mme. van den Hende, ’cellist, and Victor Har- 
ris, the pianist, will assist the soprano. 
Hofmann in Russia. 
Pet- 


E hapend HOFMANN is touring in Russia, and St 

ersburg advices received here state that the young 
pianist was enthusiasticalby received in the capital. In 
Russia Moriz Rosenthal, Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
are the most popular pianists. Their concerts there are 
always sold out. 


PORTRAITS OF 
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CABLEGRAMS. 
pcan a 
LONDON, JANUARY 10, 1903. 
Musical Courier, New York 

ISS MONTEFIORE, the American 
in Queen’s Hall last night before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience which completely filled the hall, She 

had five recalls c 
[Miss Montefiore is well known in this country as 


soprano, sang 


a dramatic soprano, and her successes in concerts in 
London demonstrate that it is possible for the Amer 


ican singer to make artistic successes in Europe. | 





BERLIN, JANUARY, 
York 


13, 1903. 
Musical Courier, New 
A’ the second concert of Jean Gérardy this evening 

he repeated the tremiendous success made in his first 
concert. Altogether his reappearance in Berlin has proved 


a sensation O. F 


Adolf Dahm-Petersen'’s Engagements. 
DOLF DAHM-PETERSEN 
A week at the in the 
I'wenty and Fifth avenue 
the New York 
Club meeting, the Columbia College Glee Club 


sang three times last 


meetings Marble Collegiate 


He 





Church, ninth street 


was also baritone solorst at the School- 
masters’ 
Quartet assisting 

Mr. Petersen that W. E 
Chamberlain was for three years his pupil, and that his 
singing at the Glens Falls New York State Music Teach- 
Association meeting of 1901 called from Dr, Dufft the 
f his 


desires mention of the fact 


ers’ 
remark that his was the best trained voice in a man « 


age that he had heard in a long time 


Hambourg'’s Mendelssohn Hall Recital. 


ERE is the program of Mark Hambourg’s recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall, Tuesday, January 13, at 3 p. m 
Mheme and Variat Haydr 
Sonata in C major, N 3 Beet e 
Sonata, B flat min ( I 
N irne, Er r ( pir 
Iw Etudes ( r 
Scherz ( { 
Melodie ( k-Seg : 
Staccat I | L. Sinigaglia 
Volkslic M. H g 
I r R r 
Frederick Maxson, Organist. 
HE organist and choirmaster of the First Baptist 
Church, Frederick Maxson, is giving much satisfac 


At the Christmas musical service 
3ethlehem” sung 


also selections from “The Messiah,” with an augmented 


tion in his new position 


in the evening, West’s “Story of was 


choir, 


oN SUCCESSFUL 





EDWIN VAILE McINTYRE, 


Associate of American College of Musicians, Organist of the Second Baptist Church, the leading church position in 


St. Louis. 








May, 19038, Spring Tour. 





J. S. DUSS Conducting. 


NORDICA,, sepan. DE RESZKE, «.... 


Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
NAHAN FRANKO, Concert Master. 


This colossal concert combination under the sole management of 


R. E. JOHNS TON 9 St. James Building, New York. 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB CONCERT. 


> —-— 


The Splendid Concert Given by the Organization 
Last Week. 


OME of the men’s musical clubs of the country 
will have to sing, if not rehearse, for their 
laurels in the future. For a long time a few 
courageous ones have declared that the Rubin 
stein, a club of women, sings better than any 
other women’s club, and now it is hinted that 

with three or four exceptions there is not a men’s club 
in Greater New York that would win in a contest against 
the finely trained singers composing Mr. Chapman’s so- 
ciety. Comparisons are not always odious, but when ap- 
plied to living singers and musicians they are apt to breed 
is safer to leave the duty of 
feelings 


and enmity, so it 
the professional judges whose 


discord 
rating artists t 
are inured to harsh opinions of the unsuccessful. 

The active membership of the Rubinstein Club of New 
York is made up of 100 More than 
half are professional singers, and the other half includes 
many students who expect to become professionals. The 
number of good voices in the club is remarkable. A test 
of the musicianship of some of the members was shown 
at the first rehearsal for the first concert of the season. 
Compelled to make some changes in the original program 
planned some time ahead, Mr. Chapman called upon mem- 
bers of the club to sing difficult arias, and there and then 


women. one- 


the young artists proved equal to the task 
given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Thursday evening of last week, the club was as- 
sisted by Glenn Hall, tenor; Gwilym Miles, baritone, and 
Carl Nielsen-Raben, violinist. The of the club 
who appeared as soloists were Miss Sabery d’Orsell, col- 
soprano; Miss Marie McFarland, 
prano; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto 
Here is the program for the evening: 
May Dance in Thuringia a 
The Rubinstein Club 
Ring Out, Wild Bells.. 
On the Way to Kew.. 
You'd Better Ask Me (Irish song) 
Two Grenadiers 


At the first concert of the season 


members 


oratura dramatic so 


Macy 


Gounod 

Foote 

Lohr 

Schumann 
Gwilym 

Thistle Down W. Chadwick 

Beam from Yonder Star.... Field Bullard 


Aria, Al lui, Traviata Verd 


Miss Sabery 


fors e 
1’Orsell 
Surdett Mills 


Stars of the Summer Night Harriet 


Incidental solo by Miss Po 


hamus 
A Bedtime Song ° p Ethelbert Nev 
(Arranged by H. Clough-Leiter.) 

The club 
No. 1, in D major 

Carl Nielsen-Raben 
he Chambered Nautilus G. W 
Alto solo by Miss Kathleen Howard 


The club 


Concerto Militaire, 


Sir. Henry R. Bist 
(Arranged by George ( 
rhe club 
‘on Jour, Suzon. 
ish Love Song 
o My First Love (Irish song) 
ebéslied 
Glenn Hall 

x Massenet 
erenade Gantz 
Miss Marie McFarland 
Berceuss Albertus 
Carl Nielsen-Raben. 
Farewell : 
Messrs. Hall and Miles 


t, Passage Birds’ Hildach 


All in a Garden Fait Michael Watson 
by F. J 
The 
The singing of the club revealed not alone training 
qualities that denote individual excellence among the sing- 
The high soprano voices, the mezzo and the deep 
contraltos blended beautifully The 
lovely, and in contrast the fortissimos were splendid. It 
is a pleasure to record that the Rubinstein never descends 


to the lackadaisical renderings which frequently mar the 


(Arranged 
club 


but 


ers 


pianissimos were 


singing of women’s clubs, and there are even men’s clubs 
guilty of this offense. Mr. Chapman, therefore, has every 
reason to be proud of the advancement made by his club. 
Everything indicates that the members of the Rubinstein 
respond heart and soul to his magnetic leadership. The 
soloists of the evening deserved all the praise and ap- 
plause bestowed upon them 

Gwilym Miles is so well known to the readers of THE 
Musicat Courter that nothing new can be said of his art. 
He is ever a manly singer. His magnificent baritone re- 
tains its vibrant as well as sympathetic quality, thanks to 
the excellent method by which he sings. Glenn Hall, the 
Chicago tenor, received a royal welcome, in which the club 
joined with the audience. He sang his solos in the best 
taste, showing in all the equipment of a true artist. Mr. 
Hall is a born interpreter, and when this talent is linked 
with vocal skill, as in his case, singing becomes something 
higher than mere vocal utterance of written lines. Mag- 
netic and refined, too, is the artist from the West. Mr. 
Hall was not permitted to retire until he added an extra 
song. The violin solos by Mr. Raben were favorably re- 
ceived. 

One of the surprises of the evening was the singing of 
Miss Sabery d’Orsell, a slip of a girl in appearance, yet 
an artist when it came to the delivery of the brilliant Verdi 
aria. Miss d’Orsell is a pupil of Mme. Helene Maigille, 
of New York, and in two years’ time she has gladdened 
the heart of her teacher by her progress in opera and con- 
cert. For a high soprano, Miss d’Orsell’s middle register 
is unusually rich. The high notes are clear and birdlike, 
and her execution is remarkable for a girl of her years, 
for she sings without a trace of effort or exaggeration. The 
audience recalled the youthful artist several times,,and as 
an extra number she sang with charming simplicity, “My 
Own Sweetheart,” by Gottschalk. 

Miss McFariand, a new comer here, 
impression by her really fine singing. 


made a profound 
She is an artist 


with brains, as well as a superb voice, and she ought to 
Her aria from Massenet’s fairy opera, “Esclar 
was suited to the occasion, and she sang it with 
warmth and abandon. After the Serenade by Gantz the 
audience called the singer out a number of times, and then, 


to add to the delights of the occasion, Mr. Chapman sat 


succeed. 
monde,” 


the piano and accompanied Miss McFarland as 
But even 


down at 
she sang “Thine Eyes,” one of his clever songs 
that did not suffice, for the composer and singer were re 
called again and compelled to repeat the song 

Miss Kathleen Howard, who sang the “The 
Chambered Nautilus” club, has one of the rarest 
voices, a deep, true, noble contralto 
part of her training from Mme. Evans von Klenner, of 
New York. From the von Klenner studio Miss Howard 
went forth to fill one of the highest paid choir engage- 
ments; and since then the young artist has been sought out 
by managers for concerts and oratorio productions. Miss 
Howard’s voice, so notable for beauty and feeling, made 
the most of Marston’s effective composition. Miss Pol 
hamus did well with the incidental solo in “Stars of the 
Summer Night,” by Mills. 

Hildach’s duet, “The Passage Birds’ Farewell,” sung by 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Miles in the second part of the pro- 
gram, thrilled the audience, and late as it was the num- 
ber was redemanded. Mrs. Florence Brown Shepard, the 
club accompanist, nobly filled her part 

The active members of the Rubinstein Club are: 

Miss Lucile Abbey. Mrs. S. C. Holliday. 
Miss Julia F. Alexander Miss Kathleen Howard 
Miss Mary Anderson Babetta Huss. 
Mrs. W. M. Andrews Sara E. Illsley 
Mrs. B. L. Arbecam. F. E. Kavanagh 
Mrs. L. V. Armstrong Hannah L. Keene 
Miss Carolyn C. At Lee Maud W. Kennard 
Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum A. E. Koonz. 

Miss Julia Barnum. F. R. Lawrence 
Mrs. J. L. Barker Miss A, L. La Forge. 
Mrs. G. P. Benjamin. Miss Naomi Ledyard. 
Miss Dorothy Bell. Mrs. William R. Letcher 


x lo mn 
with the 


She received the best 


Miss 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 


Mrs. Rollie Borden Low. 
Miss Kate Lurch. 

Mrs. Louis E. Manly. 
Miss Mary Louise Masters. 
Miss Marie McFarland 
Mrs. E. E. Milke. 

Miss Dorothy A. Moller 
Mrs. J. Fremont Murphy 
Miss Rose-Marie Newcombe 
Mrs. Garrett S. Odell 
Miss C. M. Polhamus 

Mrs. M. L. Price 
Miss Elizabeth G 
Mrs. F. Ressequi 
Miss Louise Richards 
Mrs. W. C 
Mrs. W. M 
Miss Esther L. Searing 
Miss Norma Schoolar 

Mrs. Florence Brown Shepard 
Miss M. Spottswood Stockton 
Mrs. James D. Stewart 

Mrs. Thomas J 
Miss Jean Taylor 

Mrs. B. M. Toffey 
Miss Rosamond van Burs 
Mrs. W. P. Veazie 
Mrs. C. V. Washburn¢ 
Mrs. C. O. Welch 

Miss Corinne Welsh 
Henrietta Wilson 


Miss Susan S. Boice. 
Miss Florence Budd. 
Mrs. C. A. Burbank 
Mrs. A. C. Bridges 
Mrs. M. H. Carlisle 
Miss Belle D. Chambers 
Mrs. W. R. Chapman 
Mrs. E. E. Conrad 
Miss J. G. Cooper. 
Mrs. Fairleigh S. Dickinson 
Mrs. James W. Dillon 
Mrs. G. H. Dobbin 
Miss Cora Louise Duncan. 
Miss Sabery D’Orsell 
Mrs. Guy Edwords 
Mrs. R. J. Ehlers 
Mrs. S. K. Everett 
Miss Sarah F. Evans 
Mrs. W. A. Farrelley 
Mrs. Lutie Fechheimer 
Mrs. N. I. Flocken. 
Miss Florence Francis. 
Mrs. Walter S. Force 
Mrs. Forrest. 
Mrs. B. F. Gerding 
Mrs. Charles H 
Miss Lilly L. Good 
Mrs. G. M. Gooding 
Mrs. E. W. Grashof 
Miss E. A. Harrison 
Mrs. J. W. Hedden Miss 
Miss E. E. Hermance Miss Mabelle William 
Miss E. J. Hepburn Miss E. May Wildes 
Mrs..W. S. Horry Miss Martha R. Wheeler 
Mrs. J. H. P. Hodgson Mrs. Joseph S. Wood 
The officers, patrons member 
include: 
President—Mrs 
Vice Presidents- 
Rhodes, Mrs 


Pee ne 


Roever 


Rumney 


Stead 


Gillespie n 


board of and honorary 
Baer 


Devoe, Mi 


Mabel McKinley 
Miss Harriet E 
Lawrence Barnum 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. William 

Conductor—William R. Chapman 

Assistant Conductor—Mrs. F. E 

Accompanist—Florence Brown Shepard 

Board of Patrons—Mrs, F. W. Devoe, Mrs. Charles E 
Ditson, Mrs. John A. Beckwith, Mrs. Sylvester L. Blood 
Mrs. H. V. Mecks, Mrs. B. L. Arbecam, Mrs. Joseph | 
Knapp, Mrs. John D. Slayback, Mrs. Arthur M 
Mrs. John S. Kennedy, Mrs. J. Wray Cleveland, Mrs. John 
H. Flagler, Miss E. J. Hepburn, Mrs. Mabel McKinley 
Baer. 

Honorary Members—F. W. Devoe, 
Dodge, Miss Anne Rhodes, Mrs. C. M 
Baron Anderson, Miss Emily Winant 

Thursday evening, April 16, is the date 


R. Chapmar 


Kavanagh 


Dodge 


Mrs. Arthur M 
Raymond, Mrs. S 


of the next 


cert 


A Valuable Musical Library. 


HE American School of Opera has received from 

Madame Strakosch the entire musical library of the 
late Max Strakosch Opera Company. This library is con 
sidered by those who have seen it to be most unique, many 
of the scores containing the autograph of the original cast 
In “Rigoletto” the following names appear 

Raffaele Mirate (primo tenore) 

Felice Varesi (primo baritono) 

Teresina Brambillo (prima donna soprano) 

Feliciano Casaloni 

Loura Saini (secondo donna mezzo soprano) 

Paolo Damini (secondo bariton) 

Francesco Kunerth (secondo baritono) 


(contralto) 


Angelo Zuliani (secondo tenore) 
Andrea Bellini 
Luigia Morselli (secondo donna mezzo soprano) 
Antonio Rizzi 
Annetta Medes Lovati 


(secondo basso) 


(secondo tenore) 
(secondo donna) 
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MILITARY BAND. 
FAMOUS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——ADDRESS—— 


JOHN C. WEBER, 


“The Band That 
Plays the Best." 


CRITICISED AS 
“The King of Concert 
Bands.” 


Pan-American Exposition, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
Zoological Concerts, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LOUISVILLE, 
1212 Vine Street, aprers INDIANAPOLIS, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. DENVER, Etc. 
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ROSA 
LINDE 








CONTRALTO. 


ADDRESS: CG. L.. GRAFF GO., Carnegie Hall, New York. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, FARIS. 
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BURMEISTER TO DRESDEN. 





T the close of the present New York season 
Richard Burmeister, a musician who has 
achieved brilliant success in this country, will 
go abroad to take up a permanent residence. 
Mr. Burmeister has accepted the position as 
head cf the piano department at the Royal 
Conservatory in Dresden, and incidentally he will make a 
concert tour through the principal European cities. 
There are many who will regret the departure of this 
distinguished artist and composer. Few pianists of his 
rank possess as he does the art of teaching with the 
skill for organizing or executive work, and at the same 
time iaient for composing. It is rather an unusual com- 
bination. For seventeen years Mr. Burmeister has re- 
sided in the United States, and during that time he has 
trained many pupils for artistic and useful careers. 
Twelve out of the seventeen years Mr, Burmeister served 
as head of the piano department in the Peabody Insti- 
He has made New York his home for 
Besides his private teaching here, his 
and other work, Mr. Burmeister 
filled for three years the post of director at the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory of Music in this city, conducted by 
Emil Gramm. Mr. Burmeister has made suc- 
tours, Ez West and South, appeared as soloist 
the Worcester, Maine and other big music festivals, 
ind with the principal symphony orchestras under lead- 


tute, Baltimore 
the past five years 


concert engagements 


the late 


cessful ast, 


ng conductors. 
\s a composer Mr. Burmeister’s name has grown dur- 


ing his residence in this'country. He has written a piano 
and all pianists have been more especially in- 
the Concerto Pathet- 
ique, which Liszt originally wrote for two pianos. Bur- 
neister’s orchestration for Weber’s Concertstiick and the 
Chopin F 
sicianly 


mncerto, 


terested in his orchestra! score for 


minor Concerto are also good examples of mu- 
writing. Paderewski has played the Burmeister 
the Chopin F minor Concerto in Europe, and 


version of 


he critics and foregn musicians admired it greatly. At 

lis Own concerts abroad Mr. Burmeister will introduce 

other big works, and as a matter of course he will 
play his own concerto with the famous orchestras. 

Mr. Burmeister has written a number of beautiful works 

r the voice. His tone poem, “The Sisters,” for contralto 

nd orchestra, was heard at one of the concerts of the 


New York Philharmonic last season. The singer was Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, The music committee for the meeting of 
the Allgemeine Deutscher Tonkiinstler to be held in 
Basel, Switzerland, next June, has notified Mr. Burmeister 
“The is one of the works selected for per- 
formance on What will be considered a 


that Sisters” 


that occasion 


fortunate coincidence, Madame Schumann-Heink _ has 
again been engaged to sing the vocal part. The music lies 
well within the range of the German contralto’s voice. 


\t the first performance in New York the singer suc- 


eeded in revealing the beauties of the music as well as 
the tragic import of Tennyson’s lines. 
In of the substantial success made by Mr. Bur- 
meister in this country it seems somewhat strange that 
wish to He himself gives convincing 
The life here, he says, is too restless and crowd 
too short and hurried. Under 


3urmeister that artists 


view 
he hould leave 
reasons 
ed, the 


uch conditions 


musical seasons 


Mr feels many 





fail to develop the extent of their powers. While admit- 
ting that young students can get the best fundamental 
training in this country, he believes that the mature artist 
finds the serenity and the atmosphere that satisfies in the 
ancient and cultured cities of the Old World. During his 
long residence here Mr. Burmeister has passed the long 
summer vacations abroad, and so has kept in touch with 
matters over there. Enjoying, as he does, the friendship 
and acquaintance of many famous musicians and person- 
ages, he will hardly feel like a stranger when he takes up 
his abode in the Saxon capital. 

Mr. Burmeister succeeded in making German musicians 
better acquainted with musical conditions in the United 
States, and at the same time showed the brethren on the 
other side that Americans were generous. It was the 
money realized through a concert in New York that com- 
pleted the fund for the Liszt monument at Weimar. All 
musicians know that Burmeister was a favorite pupil of 
Liszt, and many readers of THe Musicat Courter will 
remember that it was Mr. Burmeister who planned the 
American concert as a final memorial to the revered mas- 
ter. Burmeister played at this concert and Schumann- 
Heink sang, and as a matter of course the program was 
wholly devoted to Liszt compositions. Last summer 
Tue Musicat Courter published the story of the un- 
veiling of the monument, with a picture of the graceful 
pile. 

Today (Wednesday) at his studio, 604 Park avenue, Mr. 
Burmeister gives a recital, assisted by some of his pupils 
Among the professional pianists who have studied in New 
York and Baltimore with Burmeister are: Lotta Mills, 
Luther Conradi, Mrs. Asger Hamerick, George Falken- 
stein, Madge Wickham, Arthur Zanke, Minnie Topping, 
Henrietta Weber, Henrietta Bach, Wladimir Shaievitch, 
Anna S. Wyckoff, Ida Rothstein, Jeanne Rowan and Vic- 
toria Bosheo. 

Mr. Burmeister expects a number of his own pupils and 
other advanced students from the United States to study 
with him in Dresden. 


Durno’s Prosperous Season. 


HE following dates have been secured by Manager 
Collins for that popular pianist Jeannette Durno, 

who is doing excellent work all over the country: Music 
Hall, Chicago, February 18; Steinert Hall, Boston, March 
2; Mendelssohn Hall, New York, March 3; Worcester, 
Mass., March 5; Des Moines, Ia., March 31, with Th-o- 
dore Thomas’ Chicago Orchestra. Miss Durno 
booked as soloist with the Thomas Orchestra on tours at 
Sherman, Tex., April 7; Dallas, Tex., April 8; Austin, 
Tex., April 9; Guthrie, Okla. Ter., April 13; Lincoln, Neb., 
festival, April 24; Sioux Falls, S. Dak., festival, April 28; 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., festival. May 15; Saginaw, Mich., festi- 
val, May 25; Grand Rapids, Mich., festival, May 29; Du- 
buque, Ia., festival, May 18; Peoria, Ill., festival, May 20. 
Miss Durno will play fifty times this season, seventeen of 
which will be with the Thomas Orchestra, the balance in 
recitals, extending from Boston to Texas. More than 
half her engagements this season are return dates. Du- 
buque, Ia., has had her three times in one season, and she 
has been re-enged for its coming festival with the 
Thomas Orchestra. The concertos that Miss Durno will 
play at the festivals with the Thomas Orchestra are Cho- 
pin, E minor; Saint-Saéns, G minor, and Grieg, A minor. 


is also 


THE DUSS TOUR. 





Much Interest Centres in the Conductor's Spring 
Undertaking. 


HE announcement in THe MusicaL Courier of last 
week of the spring tour under the conductorship of 
J. S. Duss has attracted great attention. Mr. Duss, who 
became prominent last summer through his concerts at 
St. Nicholas Garden, where he conducted 128 consecutive 
concerts with his band, has been engaged by Manager 
R. E. Johnston to conduct the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra for a tour during the month of May. At 
the close of the tour Mr. Duss will give a series of or- 
chestral concerts at Madison Square Garden. The de- 
cision of Mr. Duss to lead an orchestra is a wise one, 
and in securing the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
he will have an excellent body of musicians have 
been playing together for many months, and who will be 
in fine condition for the concerts contemplated 


who 


The May tour of Duss and his orchestra cannot but be 
a great success, not alone account Duss’ 
popularity and the fame of his orchestra, but also owing 
to the additional attraction of the Mad 
ame Nordica and Edouard de Reszké, who has heretofore 


on of great 


famous 


1 
soloists 


not appeared in concerts 


This is truly a colossal combination. Never before has 
such an expensive company been placed together for 
concert purposes. Manager Johnston is to be congrat 


ulated upon evolving such an idea 
The front page of this issue presents excellent portraits 
of the principals of this combination. Nahan Franko is 
to be concertmaster. For particulars we refer to Manager 
Johnston’s advertisement. 
Margulies Chamber Music Matinee. 
ISS ADELE MARGULIES, 


by Leopold Lichtenberg, violinist, and Leo Schulz 


the pianist, assisted 


give three chamber music matinees at the 
Mrs. Thurber, 49 West Twenty-fifth street 
Wednesday afternoons, January 18 
March 18. The program for the first matinee includes 
the Rubinstein Sonata, for Piano and Violin, in A minor 
the Brahms Trio in B major and a group of 
by Molique and Popper. 


‘cellist, will 
residence of 
February and 


2! 


‘cello solos 





Miller Organ Recital. 


HE Miller organ recital occurs tomorrow, Thursday. 
January 15, at the Scotch Presbyterian Church 
Ninety-sixth street and Eighth avenue. T. Arthur Miller 
the organist, will be assisted by Carl Haydn and Arthur 
Griffith Hughes, singing tenor and baritone solos and 
duets. Mr. Miller’s principal number will be the Second 
Sonata by Mendelssohn, closing with Buck’s Triumphal 
March in D major. 


Hambourg at the White House. 

RIDAY evening Mark 
Francis Rogers, baritone, gave a recital at 
House, for President and Mrs 
invited guests. Mr, Hambourg made a marked impression 
Among those present were the members of the Cabinet and 


the pianist, and 


the White 


Roosevelt and a number of 


Hambourg, 


their families, and the diplomatic, official army and navy 
sets. 











New York ‘Evening Post.”?—Theodor Bjérk- 
sten, one of our great apostles of Bach, knows how to make 
an attractive program. * * * Mr. Bjérksten has a voice 
of genuine tenor quality, with not a baritonal in- 
gredient. * * * He was at his best in ‘‘ Ah, fuyez,” from 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon,” which he sang dramatically, and in 
Schubert's Serenade (‘‘ Leiseflehen”), which evoked such a 
storm of applause that it had to be repeated. Several of 
the other numbers received applause enough to justify an 
encore. 

CONCERTS, 

ORATORIO, 

SONG RECITALS 


THBDODonR 


BIORESTEN, Management HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


New York “ Tribune.”—In Mendelssohn Hall last 
night Theodor Bjérksten gave a recital, in which he showed 
that he is splendidly equipped intellectually and emotion- 
ally as a singer of songs. * * * The songs in his pro- 
gram which had real heart in them were sung with fine 
and truthful expression, and one of them, Bungert’s 
‘*Sandtriiger.” which marked the climax of the evening. 
sent a thrill through the audience, so dramatically was it 
conceived and uttered. 

INSTRUCTION IN SING'NG, 
2 West 39th Street, New York. 
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Triumphant Successes Everywhere! 


Dates nearly all filled. 
DIRECTION RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


OCIAN 


BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 





1123 Broadway. NEW YORK. 





IANO USED. 





“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINCING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 
(890 PARK AVENUE). 


Pri . On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East i6th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 


Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work. 


RUBY 
SHOTWELL 


PIPER 


Dramatic 
Soprano. 
& 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


MANAGER, 
Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK. 
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Adelina Patti says: Emma Eames says: 


“The Kimball Piano has a wonder- *“*T am charmed with the beautiful 
fully sweet and sympathetic tone.” tone of the Kimball Piano.” 
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Cuicaco, January 12, 1903. 
HE Chicago Orchestra presented a very interesting 
program at its thirteenth concert on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. There was a large and un- 
usually enthusiastic audience. Following was the bill: 


Overture, Le Carnaval Romain Berlioz 
Symphony, after Byron’s Manfred, op. 58...........-+++ Tschaikowsky 


Song, An die Hoffnung. ........ccccccccccccsccccccccvesevecs Beethoven 
Serenade No. 3, D mimor, Op. 69.......0.0eseeeeneeeeerenens Volkmann 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, Die Walkiire....... Wagner 


Berlioz’s picturesque overture was played with bril- 
liancy. This kind of music is the sort that shows certain 
persons how mistaken they are when they call Thomas 
cold or unemotional. The Tschaikowsky Symphony can 
be ranked as one of the most important works of that 
composer. The poetic scheme adheres very closely to 
Byron’s outlines, and as a specimen of pure “program” 
music it can be ranked with some of the earlier works of 
Strauss. .The Russian master also knew a thing or two 
about orchestration, as the second movement of the 
“Manfred” Symphony amply proves. Those critics who 
are trying to relegate Tschaikowsky to a rear place 
among the world’s great composers are acting with undue 
haste. Tschaikowsky will not be dead for a long time 
to come, notwithstanding the heated proclamations of the 
Brahmsites and the Straussites. 

Volkmann’s Serenade has been done here very often. 
On this occasion Bruno Steindel played the ’cello obli- 
gato. with a large and luscious tone. 

Anton van Rooy was the soloist, and trotted out his 


familiar war horse, the final scene from “Die Wal- 
kiire.” It was in fine form. Judging by the warmth of 
the recalls received by van Rooy the Chicago public is 
very fond of war horses. 

The work of the orchestra throughout was not one jot 
below the standard long ago established by Theodore 
Thomas, and often and ardently praised in these columns. 
It is wonderful how the leader and the orchestra keep up 
their enthusiasm and their rehearsals. (New York con- 
ductors please copy!) 

e & 


On Thursday evening a very interesting concert took 
place at Music Hall, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Musical College. Bernhard Listemann and Rudolph Ganz 
played the “Kreutzer” Sonata, for piano and violin, and 
also a sonata by César Franck. This was a rare ensem- 
ble, and it is safe to say that Chicago has never heard 
better performances of chamber music. There should be 
a series of such concerts, and judging by the size of the 
audience and the demonsirativeness of their appreciation 
at this first concert, a course of this kind would be sure 
to meet with financial and artistic success. 

The Beethoven work was a plastic performance. Mr. 
Listemann again proved that he is in the very first rank of 
violinists. His technic is impeccable, his tone is large and 
warm, and his bowing is a model for violinists. He was 
especially effective in the variations of the sonata. In it 
his true intonation was a welcome relief from the style in 
which this number is usually played. 





The Franck Sonata begins interestingly enough, but 
seems to ‘give out in melodic material before the end is 
reached. Franck is, no doubt, a very learned composer, but 
the manner of his*composing is often more important than 
the matter that inspires him to compose. Franck is a 
master of harmonic contrasts, however, 

Mr. Ganz’s performance was fully up to his usual high 
artistic standard. 

The soloist of the concert, M. de Vries, baritone, al- 
though suffering from a cold, sang with warmth and com- 
plete understanding some songs by Leoncavallo, Papini, 
Strauss, Brahms, Gounod, Beach and Aylward. 


eS & 


Kocian came last week and it can truthfully be said 
that he conquered. He drew large houses at his two con- 
certs, and his reception by the audience left little to be 
desired. Of course, comparisons with Kubelik are both 
apt and tempting. That is why I won’t make any. In art, 
even if comparisons are not exactly odious, they are cer- 
tainly misleading. Besides, Kocian can stand well on his 
own merits, and should be considered as a separate musical 
entity. He resembles Kubelik only in nationality. The 
style of the two young Bohemians is quite separate and dis- 
tinct. 


Jaroslav Kocian undoubtedly deserves the superlative 
criticisms that have been showered on him abroad and in 
this country. His playing here of the Paganini D major 
Concerto was little short of marvelous in technical ac- 
curacy and brilliancy. His bow arm is extraordinary, and 
some of the effects he produces are as original as they are 
mystifying. The violin seems to have no secrets for him; 
he has aptly been called a wizard. Staccato and spiccato 
passages seem to be shaken out of his sleeve. His tone, 
though not large, is mellow and sweet, and he shades it 
with great taste and much variety. The house was packed 
with Bohemians, and their iron lunged and iron handed 
demonstrations forced Kocian to play several encores. 

Miss Clara Cemak, now connected with the American 
Conservatory here, played the Liszt Twelfth Rhapsody 
and two Chopin numbers, and proved herself to be a 
pianist of high order. 

It might be interesting to hear what Mascagni has to 
say about Kocian. Here is the maestro’s opinion: “Ah, 
that boy, Kocian! He is great! He is wonderful! He 
interprets his music with the sure touch of the master, 
with the understanding of a great soul. It is beyond my 
power to express how deeply Kocian impressed me. He 
is greater than Kubelik.” So there is a comparison after 
all, but not mine. 

J & 


The Birmingham Age-Herald feels—rather late—that it 
must have its little fling at Mascagni. The Southern pa- 
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per says: 
lains for his future operas.” 
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On Saturday Kocian and Miss Cemak gave their sec- 
ond successful concert. A third Kocian appearance is 
announced for January 17. 


eS << 


The proposed new hall (on Michigan boulevard) of the 
Thomas Orchestra will have a seating capacity of 2,500. 


eS = 


Miss Frances M’Elwee, who studied in Berlin, has been 
engaged as head of the piano department at Western Col- 
lege, in Oxford, Ohio. 

Se = 

There is some little surprise in local musical circles 
over Rudolf Ganz’s evident desire to shine as an accom- 
panist. In this difficult art our excellent pianist has un- 
questionably shown his skill, but Mr. Ganz is too good a 
solo pianist to play second fiddle to any other artists, no 
matter how great their fame. 


Se <= 


One of our very few competent local music critics is 
Mrs. Leone Langdon-Key, the Chicago American. 
Mrs. Key seems to have a wide musical horizon, and 
she wields an exceedingly trenchant pen. Recently the 
American published an able summing up of some musical 
conditions here. After showing that the attendance this 
season at local concerts has been larger than ever before 
Mrs. Key concludes thus: “Surely it will occasion no sur- 
prise when we hear that soon Chicago will be the accept- 
ed musical centre of the United States for everything 
except grand opera. The geographical position of New 
York gives the Eastern metropolis that advantage, but it 
appears to be the only So orchestral and 
choral music is concerned, New York must take a back 
seat, while who keep in touch with musical hap- 
penings- in the East know that we hear all | the _ great 
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BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
Dr. PF. ZIEGFELD, Dr. LOUIS FALK, 
HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLF GANZ, 


“Mascagni knows now where to look for vil- 


artists who come to this country. That we miss a few 
foreign musicians does not matter. For the most part 
they turn out to be too inefficient to stand the test of the 
keen scrutiny which they would be under from a Chicago 
audience. 

“With the superior intelligence of our music going pub- 
lic as a starter, this city is an ideal place for all persons 
or musical aggregations seeking to ascertain their true 
worth. With the splendid support which has been forth- 
coming since the season’s opening there is formed a com- 
bination which is certain to create an atmosphere so thor- 
oughly and helpfully musical that our ultimate growth in 
this realm must be measured according to the highest 
standard.” 
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On the subject discussed above Mascagni also has an 
interesting opinion. After the Kocian concert the com- 
poser said: “It is to the credit of Chicago that they re- 
ceived Kocian with such hearty enthusiasm. The audi- 
ence delighted me. They showed a keen and cultured 
knowledge of music that marks Chicago as a centre. It 
will live to produce great musicians of its own.” 

ee & 

The annual children’s recital of the American Conserva- 
tory, under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude Murdough, 
will take place Saturday afternoon, January 17, at Kim- 
ball Hall. 

es = 

Another attractive recital by the advanced pupils of the 
Sherwood Music School will be given at the Assembly 
Hall on January 22. 

eS & 

Simon Hartman, baritone, will be heard in concert here. 
during the month of February. Mr. Hartman has just 
returned from abroad, where he sang in opera at London, 
Berlin and throughout the large cities of Italy. 


=e <= 


C. Franke, the new sub-concertmeister of the Chicago 
Orchestra, will be the soloist of that organization at its 
next concert. Mr. Franke will play the Beethoven Con- 


certo 


= <= 


A few of the recent bookings from Manager Charles R. 
Baker’s office are as follows: 

Leon Marx, violinist, Chicago, January 15, with Mar- 
cella Powell, the coloratura soprano, and Arthur Hoch- 
man, the Russian-American pianist. 

Electa Gifford, soprano, Muskegon, Mich., February 
3; Grand Rapids, Mich., February 2; Kansas City, Mo., 
February 5; Arkansas City, Kan., January 9; Jefferson, 
Ia., with Choral Club, February 16; Toledo, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 17. 

William H. Sherwood, pianist, Jonesboro, Ark., Febru- 


ary 23; Little Rock, 24; Ft. Smith, Ark., 25; Belton, 
Tex. (college), 27; Natchitoches, La. (Normal School), 
28; St. Louis, Mo., March 2; Mattoon, Ill., March 3; 


Clinton, Mo., May 4; Columbia, Mo. (festival), May 5. 


Manager Baker is planning a Coast trip for Mr. Sher- 
wood after many urgent requests that this great American 
artist be sent to the extreme Western cities. 
= <= 
Miss Mary Wood Chase will play in St. Louis Febru- 
ary 3, at the Odeon, at a concert given by the Morning 
Choral Club; also in Des Moines and other Western cities 
in April. Miss Chase will play with the Thomas Orchestra 
on February 27 and 28. 
= <= 
A recital will be given by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Butler 
at Kimball Hall, Wednesday evening, January 14, under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory. 
= <= 
A conspicuously successful artist and teacher of Chicago 
is Mary Manning, of the dramatic department of the Sher- 
wood School. As a reader Miss Manning is natural, cul- 
tured and strong, and possesses an interesting personality. 
S- << 
Four thousand persons heard William H, Sherwood, the 
great American pianist, at the first of the Sunday afternoon 
Seldom has the Grays’ 
such a vast crowd. Mr. Sherwood played 
’s E flat Concerto. The popular solo- 


popular concerts in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Armory held 
with orchestra Liszt 


ist’s success was resounding. As to the performance, the 
leading Cleveland papers had this to say: 

Mr. Sherwood was given a warm welcome when he appeared. In 
silence those present listened to his rendition of the Liszt Con 


certo, and then burst forth in loud applause as the last notes swept 








through the auditorium. Mr. Sherwood appeared once more upon 
the program, and, of course, scored another success.—Plain Dealer. 

The great event of the day was the rendering of the concerto, Mr 
Sherwood dashed into the opening bars with the strength of a 
giant, yet with accurate precision After the brilliant opening 
there was some dainty work in fine staccato and delicate trills, but 
the grand endurance in bravura was his marked characteristic 
The audience was spellbound by his technic and burst into thun 
derous applause at the close, demanding a repetition of half the 
concerto, and even then loath to let him go.—Press. 

Mr. Sherwood’s playing of the Liszt Concerto was masterful and 
superlative in brilliancy. It fairly seethed in a whirlpool of sound 
and flamboyant technic. After all these artist “importations” have 
been heard and applauded, after the flash of the pianistic battle 
is over, we are forced to the conviction that in the great American 
pianist Sherwood we have the peer of any of them.—Record. 

@ 


The latest rumor here is that Mascagni will remain over 
Managers pimnee- apply. HARMONICA. 


the winter. 








Signor Vittorio Carpi’s Siccnenctil Pupils. 
ISS PADGET WATROUS, a former pupil of Sig- 
nor Carpi, made her début in Chicago with the 
Castle Square Opera Company, and scored a great suc- 
cess as Micaela in “Carmen.” 

Miss Mabel Crawford, another former pupil, has met 
with fine success singing in “The Messiah” in Chicago 
Among his latest pupils who have been recently engaged 
and who are winning laurels in concert and light opera 
are Miss Edna Bronson, Albert J. Wallerstedt, F. H. Bur- 


HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSEKI, ; 
THEODORE SPIERING. Mabel Geneva Sharp, soprano, Mattoon, Ill. (with ton, F. K. Harper, Miss F. R. Drake and Miss J. B. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. Sherwood), March 3. Williams. 
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HE third Kneisel evening, on Tuesday, January 
6, at Mendelssohn Hall, attracted the usual 
large audience and inspired. the usual genuine 
enthusiasm. It should be stated, too, before 
the word is dropped, that the excellent organi- 
zation played with all of its usual precision and 





polish. In the reviewing of the Kneisel concerts the 
work of-the critic has become a sinecure. These men 
from Boston are best ensemble players in the world. li 


there is a better quartet than Kneisel’s it must exist in 
some remote corner of Darkest Africa. 

The recent concert was opened with Brahms’ beautiful 
Quintet for clarinet, two violins, viola and violoncello. 
lhe work is in B minor and is Brahms’ op. 115. Here we 
have the musical metaphysician of Hamburg at his best. 
Stirred by the presence of the clarinet, to which the place 
f honor is given, Brahms exerted himself to find distinct- 
ive means of expression, and in this quintet we therefore 
come across little that is written in the master’s customary 
abstruse and obscure style. There are melodies, and they 
such a manner that one does not lose them 
rhe adagio 
poetical because it is free 


are treated in 


forever after the first eight measures or so. 


is a glorious bit of sentiment, 


from pedantry, and convincing because it is sincere. 
Brahms could be like but he did not 
choose often. The clarinet part was played by Victor Le- 
bailly with tonal variety and exceptional technical facility. 

In a trio, F by Volkmar Andreae (or is it An- 
dreae Volkmar?) Mark Hambourg was the assisting pian- 
ist lhe work is an op. 1, and making allowances for this 
fact, the trio stamps this Northern composer as a man 2f 
talent, The first movement recalls Grieg, but it 
cannot be said that Andreae came by his motives other 
than honestly. The folk tunes of a country are melodic 
well from which all may draw with impunity. Beethoven, 
Mozart, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Liszt and many 
of our greatest composers occasionally went to the 
people for inspiration. Grieg was the first man who made 
Norse melodies accessible to all the world. Therefore we 
are say of all later Scandinavian music: 
‘It sounds like Grieg.” There is no reproach in this. 
\ndreae has studied counterpoint very thoroughly and he 
handles his instruments with confidence and skill, There 


this when he chose, 


minor, 


triking 


Haydn, 
others 


accustomed to 


are in his music clever combinations and characteristic 
rhythms. Naturally enough there were no new harmo- 
nies. The last movement is brilliant and gives the piano 


splendid opportunities, 

Mark Hambourg proved himself be an ensemble 
player of the very highest order. Being known as a pian- 
st of much temperament and of amazing technic, many 
persons expected to see Hambourg attack the piano as he 
did in his recent performance of the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo, However, Hambourg is an admirable 
musician and most artistically he toned down his technic 
He was discreet 


to 


tor instance, 


ind his temperament to the occasion. 





and yet authoritative; reserved and yet impressive. His 
performance won him many new admirers among discern- 
ing musicians. 

The evening ended enjoyably with a spirited presenta- 
tion of Mozart's E flat major Quartet. 





The Conversational Voice. 


RS. ST. JOHN-BRENON, a highly educated Eng- 

lish woman, has taken a studio. in Carnegie Hall 

where she will teach the culture of the conversational voice. 

In speaking of her work to a representative of THe Mu 
stcAL Courrer, Mrs. Brenon said: 

“IT have made the subject of the speaking voice a close 
and serious study for several years, and, having lived in 
France, Italy, England and Ireland, have had full oppor- 
tunity of contrasting the voices of the people of these coun- 
tries with those of the American people—and it has struck 
me as strange that notwithstanding the efforts of ambitious 
parents to give their children every possible accomplish- 
ment, the importance and the advantage of a cultured and 
refined speaking voice are not entirely recognized. 

“In the whole range of linguistic studies, the intonation 
is as much a part of a language as the accent, or the gram 
mar itself. 

“In England people are relegated to the social class to 
which they belong by their mode of speech, and that, too, 
as much by the intonation as by their accent, for one may 
possess a fair accent and a good pronunciation and yet 
lack a certain delicacy of inflexion which the letter 
patent to refinement and cultivation. But in America there 
is little difference between the mode of speech in the uni- 
versity man and the uncultivated citizen, the mistress and 
her maid, the delicately nurtured child of wealth and the 
child of the people. 

“A gathering of young people in New York is always 
a source of surprise to a foreigner—as to the necessity for 
the shrill metallic tones which prevail. So many young 
people speak too loud and pitch the voice so high that 
all possibility of a graceful cadence is lost. 

“Any speaking voice with intellectual training can be 
vastly improved, but of course childhood is the time to 
begin this most important work.” 


is 





Has Gone West. 


ARRY ANDERSON, manager of the Listemann Sex- 
tet, has gone West in order to look over some of his 
musical interests there. 


’ Von Klenner’s Pupils Teaching. 


ME. EVANS VON KLENNER is one of the lead 

ing teachers of the country who continues to hear 
encouraging reports from progress made by her pupils 
throughout the United States, more especially those pupils 
who are devoting their lives to teaching. Many of these 
teachers sing in the church choirs in the cities where they 
reside and instruct, and thus the method which has made 
Madame von Klenner famous is heard every Sunday by 
thousands. Von Klenner pupils are located in almost every 
State, and, although now professionals themselves, many 
of them make it a point to pursue advanced study for one 
quarter in the year with their former teacher. Some come 
to New York for this, and those who cannot, usualy join 
the spring, or summer schools which Madame von Klen 
ner conducts out of town at the close of the New York 


season. The summer school at Lakewood-on-Lake-Chau 
tauqua, N. Y., has been very successful. At Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is another place where Madame von Klen 


ner has taught a large class in the spring term, nearly al! 
of the pupils being teachers in Southern schools and semi 
naries. 


The teacher pupils from whom Madame von Klenner 


has heard recently include Mrs, Pauline Gurganus, of the 
Judson Institute, at Marion, Ala.; Mrs. Anne J. Spinkle, 
at Winston-Salem, N. C.; Miss Ludo Morrison, of the 


Salem, 
Mrs. 


Salem Female Academy, 
Holley Springs, Miss. ; 


N. C.; Miss Ella Siddall, 
B. Belcher, Bainbridge, Ga. ; 
J. Wesley White, Charlotte, N. C.; Miss Frances Byers, 
Cooperstown, Pa.; Miss Adelina Laciar, Mauch Chunk, 

a.; Mrs. Lulu Potter Rich, Altoona, Pa.; Mrs. Katharine 
S. Bonn, Waterbury, Conn.; Miss Edna Banker, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Miss Bessie Knapp, Stoutsburg, N. Y.; Mrs. Ed 
win Steavens, Jamestown, N. Y.; Miss Grace Ames, Min 
neapolis, Minn.; Mrs. George Shattuck, Wichita, Kan.; 
Miss Anna Ilgen, Brooklyn, N. Y., and also at Plain 
field, N. J. 

These teacher pupils using the von Klenner method 
have from twenty to forty pupils each. In their home 
cities they have become a real power, and when their pupils 
are ready for it, they send them to New York to study 
with the superior teacher from whom they received their 
training. 





EORGE SWEET desires leading female voices and 
bass to educate for opera gratuitously under certain 
stipulations; applicants must possess exceptional voices 
and be unmarried. Address, by letter, 304 West Seventy- 
second street. New York 
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PARIS, DECEMBER 24, 1902. 


EONCAVALLO’s opera, or lyric drama, as he 
prefers to call it, “I Pagliacci,” was given for 
the first time in Paris last week. “Les Pail- 
lasses,” to call the work by its French title, is 
translated by Eugéne Crosti. Leoncavallo, 
who has been in Paris for some time, superin- 

tended the production, although he declined to conduct 
the first performance. As the work is well known in the 
States in its original Italian form as written by Leonca- 
vallo (he being, like Wagner, his own librettist), it is not 
necessary for me to go into any details as to the book or 
It was thought by many that the work would 
as it was felt to be some- 


the music 
not meet with any great success, 
what out of place in such a vast frame as the Opéra of 
Paris. We are so accustomed to grandiose works—I 
speak of their design, not their artistic value—with elabo- 
rate spectacle, movement, &c., that the simple story of a 
troupe of strolling players was thought to be a very daring 
innovation. The role of Canio, created by de Lucia, the 
man with the very white voice, who also sang the part 
when it was first produced in New York, is here sung by 
Jean de Reszké, who adds another success to his already 
very long list. It is true that de Reszké at present shines 
more as an actor who possesses the skill and experience 
to portray all the varied emotions of an intricate and com- 
plex role rather than by his vocal abilities. In this, how- 


ever, one has to admire the great diplomacy shown by 
him throughout the whole of his career, viz., reserving 
for the very latest period of his artistic life those parts 
that demand great experience and plastic skill rather than 
beauty of voice or charm in singing. Commencing with 
the higher lyric roles, such as Romeo, Faust, Le Cid, &c., 
he has carefully followed the advice of the veteran Man- 
uel Garcia, who said: “To excel in dramatic singing the 
artist must be endowed with boldness and power, the dic 
and elevated, the must con- 


A vocalist who, by con- 


tion should be noble actor 
stantly prevail over the singer 
tinued exercise of his art, has lost the freshness and elas- 
ticity of his organ is the only one who should adopt it; 
and even then it ought to be reserved for the latest period 
of his career, as it quickly exhausts the resources of the 
voice.” 


WILLIAM HARPER, 





Very sound advice this, founded on common sense and 
a great experience. Unfortunately, most singers nowa- 
days want to begin at the end, and so have very brief 
careers. 

Nedda is allotted to Madame 
though I prefer her in the first act to the second. She is 
a singer who, bitten by the wish and present mania for 
exaggeration, is beginning to sacrifice her natural gifts 
and agreeable voice to futile efforts at being tragic, and 
in striving after the impossible she obscures her excelient 
natural qualifications. Delmas, the bass, is Tonio. I say 
bass, but for some little time past it appears as if this 
artist aspires to the roles ordinarily assigned to baritones 
Don Giovanni, for instance, in the recent revival, and 
now Tonio in “I Pagliacci. I cannot remember who 
created the latter role; I am told Ancona, who sang it in 
New York and London. It is true the very great com- 
pass of voice possessed by Delmas allows him to sing 
without alteration—or puntatura, as it is technically called 
—many baritone parts. But I do not think he is wise in 
so doing. There is such a thing as tessitura, which is the 
only safe guide as to whether music is really suitable to a 
voice. One may possess all the notes required by a cer- 
tain role and not its tessitura, which is quite another 
thing. Is Delmas, who holds the post of first basso can- 
tante at the Opéra and who has recently sung two bari- 
tone parts, desirous of emulating Jean de Reszké, who, 
beginning as a baritone, ends as a tenor? The other roles 
are on the same level of excellence. Although the Paris 
ian press, after the dress rehearsal, did not foretell a great 
success for “Les Paillasses,” I have to say that it is an- 
other of the instances where the public verdict does not 
indorse that of the professional critics. The music was by 
the latter thought to be somewhat brutal, common, thin 


Acté, who is good, al- 


in orchestration; but it seems as if the story, full as it is 
of life, action, comedy, tragedy, all in the brief space of 
an hour and a half, is just what is calculated at the pres- 
ent day to thrill the nerves of a public already blasé with 
sensational effects. Still, I think, taking the work as a 
whole, and excepting, perhaps, the Prologue, the air of 
Canio at the end of the first act and the solo of Nedda, 
that more on account of the 
author as librettist than as musician 


“Les Paillasses” succeeds 
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Leoncavallo is well known in Paris, where years ago he 


was engaged as composer of songs particularly barcarolles 
for a small music hall, the Eldorado. These 
had a certain amount of and were published unde 


In speaking to M 


romances 


vogue, 


the name “Cavallo.” drien Bernheim 
of the Figaro, about his earlier Paris experiences, Leon 
“I was far from being rich at that time. | 


cavallo said: 


gave piano lessons, I accompanied singers at benefht per 


And, although only a writer of ba 
romances for the halls, I felt a 
pride in having gauged the feelings oi 
sure you that the barcarolles I composed for Juana 
the 
thinks 


rearolles and 


formances. 
music certain 
the 

and 
the patriotic songs for Amiati at Eldorado, were n 


too bad. It is 


one’s country in song, or chant the praises of the 


not so easy as one to always ext 


spring 


You see it’s always the same subject, always the same sur 


shine, always the same songs of birds, flowers, stars, t 
celebrate, and it becomes sufficiently difficult to manifest in 
the treatment any little vein Leoncavall 
s married to a Frenchwoman, an Arlésienne, who 
says, understands Italian, but speaks 


always talk French in the home 


It was at the Naples Conservatory that Leoncavallo com 
Puccin 


it so badly th 


pleted his musical studies, as did his countrymen 
Although he has 
“Chatterton Bohéme,” &« 


yunded, he 


and Mascagni at Milan written other 
Medicis,” 


his 


operas—‘‘Les 
and is f¢ 


Says, on 


tavorite, 


Pagliacci” is 
fact, on an incident that happened at a country fair dur 


ing a performance by some strolling players, at which he 
was present with his father. On being questioned as to 
the progress of his “Roland,” which the Emperor of Ger 
many had commanded, he said that it was nearly completed 
and it was expected that it would be produced at the Opera 
in Berlin next April. Leoncavallo denies that the libretto 
is by the Emperor William, or that His Majesty is coll 


orating with the composer in any way, attributing the re 


lab 
port to a story that originated last year in one of the comic 
yuld 
been produced at the Opéra “Comique here, which I think 
would have been much to its advantage Alvarez 
was on the eve of departure for the States, 
thought of. So it left t 
the title role to a Paris public, as did van Dyck at Vienna 
and Tamagno at Milan. 


papers. It was expected that “Pagliacci” wi have 
But as 
it could not be 
» Jean de Reszké t 


was present 


= & 
interrupted as i he first 
Mile. Calvé, i beit played 
times this week, and is attracting la 
already said that in this 
Hahn, seems to have two distinct 


imitates the old masters, 


“La Carmélite,” week by 


the indisposition of three 


rge idiences. I have 


opera the composer, Reynaldo 


styles, one in which he 
those of the period of the worl 


his 


interview he 


which he to reproduce 
composition, Massenet. In a 


“What I have tried do 


acteristic French music; to be 


the other, in seems master in 


recent said 
this opera is to write char 


clear, well defined, and t 


divide the music equally between the voice and orchestra 


Wagner and his disciples—pray don’t think for a moment 
that I decry the genius of the master or the talent of 
the 
tra, whereas I maintain that it is possible to write a 


the 


some 
»f the latter—have given all the importance to orches 
voca 
but 


imitated, as it were 
ssing a 
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part, from speaking voice, 


posse certain amount of lyricism, and an orchestral 
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part which underlines or accentuates the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the vocal phrase.” 


eS <= 

“La Statue,” by Reyer, will be the next revival at the 
Opéra, and it is expected to be ready by the beginning of 
March. The rehearsals are actively progressing. Affre, 
the tenor, and Madame Acté, soprano, will fill the principal 
roles. It is to be mounted with the greatest care. Being a 
fairy story, it exacts a mise-en-scéne out of the ordinary 
style. A ballet will be added to the work. I have heard 
that Jean de Reszké will also sing this season the tenor 
part in “Sigurd,” by the same composer. 

Ss <= 

At the Colonne concert there were two novelties, or 
rather, to be quite exact, only one, as the symphony by 
Gernsheim had already been played once in private at 
the Comtesse de Béarn’s. There it met with such success 
as to decide Colonne to give it a place on his program this 
winter. This symphony is good, straightforward, whole- 
some music, built on classic lines. It had much success, 
and deserved it. The composer conducted his own work 
and showed himself to be most experienced, with clear 
ideas as to the effects he wanted and how to obtain them. 
In contrast to this work came “La Damoiselle élue,” by 
Claude Debussy, the composer of “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
now being given at the Opéra Comique. This kind of 
music unhealthy. There is a continual striving 
after novel effects because they are novel, not because they 
are beautiful, or because they have any meaning or purpose. 
I am aware that a painter frequently uses very sombre col- 
sometimes for the sake of making brilliant tints to stand 
out more prominently! It may be, perhaps, the idea of 
some of the ultra modern realist composers to write pages 
of obscurity and cacophony, in order to make the listener 
I cannot 
tell. I have personaliy never been able to see the value or 
beauty of music that I do not understand, and am afraid 
that | cannot subscribe to the worship of the Ugly. The 
concluding number was the last scene of “Die G6tterdam- 
merung,”’ in which Mme. Félia Litvinne had a great suc- 
This was conducted by Alfred Cortot 
with real authority. Madame Litvinne also sang the “Erl- 
King,’’ by Schubert, orchestrated by Berlioz, and “Night,” 


is to me 


ors, 


more appreciative of a few bars of real music. 


cess as Briinnhilde. 


by Rubinstein. 
J 
M. Charles Joly tells the following amusing story of 


Spontini, the composer, which I hope may be as unknown 
to CouRIER readers as it was to myself, until I read it in 


the pages of Musica. Spontini, it will be remembered, 
wrote solemn, pompous operas, in which he began to 
add to the resources of orchestration as it was then 


known, both in number of instruments employed and the 
the His “Agnes,” which had 
been produced at the Opera in Berlin, was in fact thought 
that the public chose places as far as possible 
the One morning the King of 
Prussia noticed that a scroll had been placed in the hands 
Biucher’s statue, erected between the royal 
residence the The king, curious to know 
what the scroll meant, asked that it should be brought 
Unfolding it this is what he read: 


predominance of brass. 


so noisy 
from drums and brass 
of General 
and Opera. 
him 
‘Sire have done me the honor to raise this statue 
my between your palace and the Opera, in 
order that I can rest in peace and enjoy, at the same time, 
of yourself, and hear good music. But for some 
been stunned by noise to which war is not 
Stop then, for my peace, the perform- 
and I shall forever 


you 
to memory, 
a sight 
time I have 
to be compared 
inces ol be 


Spontini’s opera, 


grateful.” 
another occasion there was a doctor who had a 








patient afflicted with deafness. The doctor thought that 
hearing might be restored to his patient by some tre- 
mendous burst of noise, which would carry away all 
hindrances to this lost sense of the ear. A singular idea, 
but the theory satisfied the medical man. Recourse was 
had to the firing of cannon near to the patient, but with- 
out effect. Other means equally fruitless were tried, when 
the idea came to the physician that he would take his pa- 
tient to hear this opera, “Agnes,” by Spontini. The deaf 
man was placed close to the orchestra. By the time the 
second act was reached the patient declared with joy that 
he could hear quite well. 

“How strange,” was the reply. “I cannot understand 
that, as the orchestra has not been playing!” 

The orchestra had been playing, but the doctor himself 
had become deaf with the noise! 


= € 


At the very pleasant matinees musicales, of which the 
well known and very popular song writer, Sebastian B. 
Schlesinger, gives twelve every season in Paris, one is 
accustomed to hear always good music, well interpreted. 
At the last of these, besides compositions by the host, 
and selections in French, German and Italian (including 
one from “I Pagliacci”), by Mlle. Schlesinger, one was 
a little surprised to hear an air from Handel’s oratorio 
“The Messiah.” I say a little surprised because one 
scarcely expects music so severe and classic as Handel at 
a private matinee. But as these musical reunions are 
devoted to all that is good in music the number “He 
Was Despised” was most attentively listened to. The 
singer was Mile. Dorigny, whom I have already had the 
pleasure of hearing recently in the contralto part of Bee- 
thoven’s Choral Symphony several times this season at 
Colonne’s concerts. It showed excellent taste and judg- 
ment in Mlle. Dorigny to sing the air in its original Eng- 
lish instead of using the French translation, which is not 
so expressive. De VALMOUR. 








Miss Minahan’s Debut Recital. 


HE début recital of Miss Katharine Minahan, a bird 
warbler and reader, took place before an ultra fash- 
ionable audience at the Waldorf-Astoria January 5. Miss 
Minahan was assisted by Mary Louise Clary, contralto; 
Carl E. Dufft, basso, and Hans Kronold, ’cellist. Louis 
Dannenberg was at the piano. The program was as fol- 


lows: 

I I sini caauiie otnienemmaenes eeeeethiepebenewtiénaiha tes Godard 
INET | wadpepenshedas+eseessdstaaorss con ...+.Herbert 
Hans Kronold. 
if fk err , ..W. A. Fisher 
Te ee I SI iin odcn. nos cecccticceccctccedeveccvenss Bruecler 
Fs Kacdecbbseedodtensssenberes? ..-Roeckel 


Mary Louise Clary 


EN SIINNIIN, 5s cunt aunts dbaderde saneeseteveenede T. B. Aldrich 

Fh ii ccas bh eecd sa dada beeinnbsddezacstscnde : nine 
Katharine Minahan. 

--Old French 

....-Eleanor Smith 


Fair Maiden...... 
ON cccctescscocccessessesece ae eee 
Carl E. Dufft. 


ee I Oe Pi chr icccssavescdegsvecécicesasee J. W. Riley 

Be Be Be ihn de Sette whch skate desciscsccodccessens -— 
Katharine Minahan. 

eS TNE RINE CII ci ncccé star cccccccctdospecensed Gounod 
Mary Louise Clary. 

Be Fe Divi vicsies cvorececsiseeubescdvenss Christina Rosseiti 


Pee ee ov csi cccnescetensinddensiesisczsconens Jean Ingelow 
Katharine Minahan 
CR, Fae Fe Teli vc ncccesccccccesscgpuenescetesesonaamm 
Carl E. Dufft. 
Se SS i Fe I ccccitenukvivdinsconsesedsnscese Servais 
Hans Kronold. 
POR is cscncscrvesbendebebictccveees scteupassunriecoans ee —- 
Katharine Minahan. 


Del Riego 


The 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


On Piano Tuning. 


N reply to this question sent by C. C. G., Atlanta, Ga., 
“How often should a piano be tuned to keep it in the 
necessary condition?” it need be said that four times 
a year at regular intervals is the rule whether or not 
the piano is constantly or rarely in use. Four tunings 
should be given normally, but it may be necessary to tune 
the piano more frequently, and whenever it is out of tune 
it should be tuned. 


Music Library. 
1881 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YorK, December 16, 1902 
Editor The Musical Courier: 

Where can I find in this city a fairly good library of 
foreign musical composition; not works on music, «but 
musical works? Miss E. Sr. Cram. 

A. At Schirmer’s, remarkable 
foreign library. 


35 Union square—a 


Who Knows His Whereabouts ? 
MILWAUKEE, December 14, 1902 
Editor The Musical Courier: 

Please let me know the name of Gustave Sather, or 
Sadur, or Sathur, a pianist who wrote against Liszt, and 
who was a very artistic performer himself some thirty or 
so years ago. E,. P. 

A. Gustav Satter is his name. His death has not been 
reported. When last heard from he was living in New 


Hampshire, but he has not been heard from for many years 


The Critical Question. 
H. P. C., of Utica, N. Y., wishes to know 
is correct to say music critic, or musical critic.’ 
That all depends. When you speak of Henry T. Finck, 
of the New York Evening Post, you would refer to him as 
a musical critic. The critics the New York 
dailies are music critics. 


“whether it 


on other 





David Baxter's New York Debut. 
AVID BAXTER, the Scotch basso, will make his 
New York début at Mendelssohn Hall tomorrow 
(Thursday) evening. Howard Brockway, the pianist, wi!i 
assist in the following program: 


Songs— 
Si tra i ceppi..... Handel 
Possenti Numi................+. Mozart 
Greisengesang .......... Schubert 
SE hndiabinchasiaxroseeseagesigpmbacwegeers Schubert 
PEE scccedcecinturectoccewccciceorbicsccosresreses ... Franz 
Would Thy Faith Were Mine............+++++- : Brockway 


Die Hollander 


Piano soli— 


Ablosung.. 


Ballade, op. 10........ sewed . Brockway 
Dance of the Sylphs, op. 19 .. Brockway 
Cappriccio, op. 25, No. 2.....-++++0+- srockway 


Bass aria from Eugen Onegin....... I'schaikowsky 


Erden 


Ein Jeder Keunt die Lieb’ auf 
Sougs— 
Deil’s Awa’ Wi’ the Exciseman (Old Scotch) 
DROITS. LOBE. oo cscs cccssecesesoscescvccesces (Old Scotch) 
Jenny Nettles.......... (Old Scotch) 
Turn Ye to Me.. .(Old Scotch) 


(Old Scotch ballad) 


(Old Lowland ballad) 


Fine Flowers in the Valley... 
Cooper o’ Fife , 
Uacobite War Song) 


Sound the Pibroch see 
sapnnieesaseneaiaaa (Old ballad) 


Leather Bottel.... 


English 





Mr. Franko Resting. 


AM FRANKO has been overtaxing his strength since 
S the sudden death of his wife, and his physician or- 
dered him to Lakewood for a very necessary rest. Mr 


Franko is now at the quiet Jersey resort. 
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RICHARD BYRON, 


Manager, 
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B HE greatest pianist that Russia has ever produced 
died in 1894. A few weeks ago his statue was 
unveiled in the hall of the St. Petersburg Im- 
perial Conservatory, of which Rubinstein had 
been director from 1862 to 1867, and from 1887 
to 1890. 
keep fresh the memory of a man who is being 
forgotten far too rapidly by this generation. Musical Rus- 
sia owes much of its development to Rubinstein and to his 


This statue might have been erected 
sooner to 


pupils in piano and composition 

Rubinstein himself was a composer of amazing fecundity, 
With a few ex- 
ceptions they have now almost entirely disappeared from 


and for a time his works had great vogue. 














concert programs. Occasionally we hear excerpts. from the 
opera “Feramors’ or some numbers from “Le Bal”; the so 
called “sacred operas”—a form invented by Rubinstein—are 
very rarely performed; the cantatas, the symphonic poems 
(“Don Quixote,” “Faust,” “Ivan IV,” “La Russie’), the 
six symphonies and the overtures seem to be almost totally 
forgotten. Some of the songs and smaller piano works 
have not quite died, and the D minor Concerto for piano 
seems to be the faithful friend of the pianists. The cham- 
ber music works appear here and there, but they, too, are 
being consigned to oblivion. This rise and fall of Rubin- 
stein is one of the remarkable phases of recent history 
The scene depicted above is the moment after the unveil 


uniformed general facing Rubin 
Konstantinowitsch, 


f the statue The 
Konstantin 
The man 


is the Grand Duke 
heading the small 


The rest of 


who delivered an address 
group on the left is the sculptor, Bernstamm. 
the assemblage is composed of professors of the Imperial 
Conservatory and high court and civic dignitaries. 

1872-73. He played at 215 
Later he refused a 
His “Memoirs” 
Rubinstein 


Rubinstein visited America in 
concerts and earned $40,000. 
offer of $125,000 for fifty concerts. 


return 
make 
instructive and oftentimes spicy reading was 
never afraid to say what he thought of his contemporaries, 
their playing and their works. Liszt and Wagner came in 


for their share of Rubinstein’s satirical thrusts, 
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W. F. PENDLETON, 239 Broadway, New York. 





Mr. Loudon G. Charlton 


has the honor to announce 


MISS" 


ADA 


CROSSLE 


the Famous English Contraito, 
FOR FEBRUARY, MARCH AND APRIL OWZY. 
Oraterie and Recital engagements now booking. 





PUPIL OP 


a MADAME A. ORGENI, 


OF ORESOEN, GERMANY, 
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Stadio: 255 Fifth Avenue. 
SPECIALTY: 
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How to Own Property Without Possessing 
Title. 


(Reprinted from last week's Musical Courier Extra.) 

| T is hardly necessary to print any charts or pic- 

tures for the purpose of explaining what is to 
follow in the shape of documents that are part of 
court records. After the case of Victor Herbert 
versus The Musical Courier Company another case 
was instituted by him against Mare A. Blumenberg 
on the same cause. The defendant demanded bonds 
on the ground that Herbert was not a resident of 
this State, and this bond not exceeding the sum of 
$250 required $500 surety. Isador Witmark and 
Jay Witmark, of the firm of M. Witmark & Sons, 
were to qualify as bondsmen, and they swore that 
they, as members of the firm of M. Witmark & 
Sons, consisting of, in addition to themselves, Mar- 
cus Witmark and Julius P. Witmark, were the ab- 
solute owners of their music business, and that the 
said firm owns the premises at 144 West 37th Street, 
New York City. A careful search of the records 
failed to disclose that the Witmarks were the own- 
ers of the property. The Long Acre Realty Com- 
pany and the Hudson Realty Company appear to 
be the owners of record and are building on the 
lot. in question, under an agreement with the 
firm of Witmarks, that they are to pay for the 
same in instalments as the work progresses, and 
upon the payment of the final instalment the prop- 
erty is to be deeded over to Witmark & Sons, but 
they are not the owners of it at the present time, 
and will never be the owners of it unless they pay 
the various instalments as they fall due within the 
time specified. 

Now, then, there has been so much said about 
this Herbert case—so many false statements made 
—that it is necessary to call attention to this fact 
as now stated, and it is not amiss to ask how it is 
possible for business men to swear that they own a 
piece of property to which no title exists in their 
The Herbert case may indeed lead to cu- 
rious developments of business methods pertaining 
to certain New York concerns. Is it possible that 
people own real estate without knowing it? Yes. 
But is it possible for people to believe that they 
own real estate which does not belong to them? It 
as we see by the appended letters and 


names. 


may be, 
affidavits. 

Another puzzling question then arises—Why did 
attorney for plaintiff withdraw the Witmarks’ bond 
and substitute that of the Lawyers’ Surety Com- 
pany if the affidavit made by the Witmarks was 
true? Also, what has become of that “equity of 
over ten thousand ($10,000) dollars” in the Thirty- 
seventh street premises? Surely that ought to be 
sufficient to enable bondsmen to qualify on a $250 
undertaking for costs. Let the papers in the case 


speak for themselves. 


42O THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
THE WONDERFUL WITMARKS. Exhibit A. 
NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, COUNTY OF NEW 
7 YORK. 


) 
Victor Hersert, 


Plaintiff, 


against ORIGINAL UNDERTAKING. 


Marc A. BLUMENBERG, 


Defendant. 
J 


Wuenreas, the plaintiff has commenced an action in the 
Supreme Court, and the defendant being entitled to secur- 
ity for costs under the provisions of an order entered 
herein on the 10th dag of November, 1902. 

Now, THEREFORE, we, Isidore Witmark, of No. 57 West 
Eighty-eighth Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, City 
of New York, and Jay Witmark, of No. 57 West Eighty- 
eighth Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, jointly and severally undertake that we will pay on 
demand to the defendant all costs which may be awarded 
to the defendant in this action not exceeding the sum of 
two hundred and fifty ($250) dollars. 

Dated New York, November 12, 1902. 

(Signed) IstporE WITMARK. 
Jay WITMARK. 
Filed November 25,-1902. 


Exhibit B. 
SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK COUNTY. 


‘ 
Victor HERBERT, 


Plaintiff, 
f NOTICE OF EXCEPTION 
against f TO SURETIES. 


Marc A. BLUMENBERG, 


Defendant. 
J 


PLEASE TAKE Notice that the defendant excepts to the 
sufficiency of the sureties in the undertaking filed herein 
on the 25th day of November, 1902, pursuant to an order 
of this court duly entered herein on the 1oth day of No- 
vember, 1902. 

Dated November 26, 1902. 

Yours, &c. Hawes & JuDGE, 

Attorneys for Defendant, 

120 Broadway, New York City. 
To Nathan Burkan, Esq., Attorney for Plaintiff, 237 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Exhibit C. 
SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK COUNTY. 


| 
Victor HERBERT, 


Plaintiff, 
AFFIDAVITS OF 
against f SURETIES 


Marc A. BLUMENBERG, 


Defendant. | 
) 
County and State of New York, ss.: 


Isidore Witmark and Jay Witmark, severally duly 
sworn, deposes and says each for himself: That he is one 









ot the sureties on the undertaking for security for costs 
filed by the plaintiff herein in the office of the Clerk of 
this Court on the 25th day of November, 1902. That he 
is worth over one thousand ($1,000) dollars over all debts 
and liabilities which he has incurred, exclusive of property 
exempt by law from levy and sale under an execution. 
That he is a member of the firm of M. Witmark & Sons, 
consisting of deponent, Marcus Witmark and Julius P. 
Witmark. That said firm is the absolute owner of the 
music publishing business conducted at 8 West Twenty- 
ninth street, and the Witmark Music Library and Agency 
at 29 West Thirtieth street, New York city, which estab 
lishments are worth upward of ten thousand ($10,000) 
dollars. That there are no judgments, liens or incum 
brances against said firm, business, deponents or either of 
them. That said firm owns the premises 144 West Thirty- 
seventh street, New York city. That the equity of de- 
ponents in said premises is over ten thousand ($10,000) 
dollars. 



















































(Signed) IstporE WITMARK 

Jay WITMARK 
Sworn to before me this 

1oth day of December, 1902. 

(Signed) Henry Hart, 


Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


Exhibit D, 


HERBERT VS. BLUMENBERG 


Nathan Burkan, Esq., 237 Broadway, New York Cit» 

Dear Sir—We accepted affidavit of Isidor Witmark and 
Jay Witmark in lieu of their justification as sureties on 
undertaking for security for costs in behalf of plaintiff 
as non-resident, &c. It seems now that it would have been 
better for us to have insisted upon examining them, as we 
originally proposed to do. Their affidavit states that they 
own the premises 144 West Thirty-seventh Street, in this 
City, and that their equity in same is over $10,000. A 
search of the records fails to disclose the Witmarks as 
owners of any property on Thirty-seventh Street, and there 
is no record of any deed or transfer to them. As the books 
of the Register’s office are being moved it is possible that 
some mistake may have been made in that office. Will you 
not, therefore, kindly send us memorandum of the number 
of liber of conveyances, and page containing deed transfer- 
ring said property to Witmarks, and also liber and page 
of mortgage on same, and oblige, yours truly, 

(Signed) Hawes & Junce, 
Attorneys for Defendant, 
120 Broadway, New York City 


Exhibit E. 
SUPREME COURT. 


Victor Herpert, 


Plaintiff, 
NOTICE OF 


against WITHDRAWAL 


Marc A. BLUMENBERG, 


Defendant 


e J 


S1r—Take notice that the undertaking for costs herein, 
filed on the 25th day of November, 1902, is hereby with 
drawn and that a new undertaking has this day been ap 
proved and filed in the office of the Clerk of the County 
of New York, a copy of which is herewith served on you 

Yours, &c., NATHAN BuRKAN, 
Attorney for Plaintiff, 
237 Broadway, New York City 
Hawes & Judge, Esqs., Attorneys for Defendant 
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Exhibit F. 
SUPREME COURT, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 


Victor HERBert, 


Plaintiff, SUBSTITUTED UNDERTAKING 


against SECURITY FOR COSTS, 
NON-RESIDENT PLAINTIFF 


Marc A. BLUMENBERG, 


Defendant | 


Wuereas, the above named plaintiff, a non-resident of 


the State of New York, has commenced an action in the 
said Court against the above named defendant, and the 
defendant being entitled to security for costs under the 


provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Now, THEREFoRE, the Lawyers’ Surety Company of New 
York, having an office and principal place. of business at 
Nos. 32, 34 and 35 Liberty Street, in the City of New 
York, does hereby, pursuant to the said provisions, under- 
take that it will pay on demand to the defendant, all costs 
which may be awarded to the defendant in the said ac- 
tion, not exceeding the sum of two hundred and fifty dol 


lars. 
Dated New York, December 31, 1902. 
Tue Lawyers’ Surety Company or: New York, 
By George E. Hayes, Vice President. 
Attest, Louis E. Kuster, Acting Secretary 


Exhibit G. 


Tue Lawyers’ TitLe INsuRANCE ComPANY oF New York, 


Company’s Building, 


37 and 39 Liberty Street, and 44% and 46 Maiden Lane. 

Wut You Pease Certiry to the undersigned the name 
of the grantee in the last conveyance of the premises 
shown on diagram below, as such conveyance appears on 
its New York Locality Plant. 


(Signed) Hawes & Jupce, 
Attorneys, &c., 
120 Broadway, New York City 
No. 144 West Thirty-seventh Street, 


Borough of Manhattan, City of New York 
Exhibit H. 
Tite INsuRANcE ComPANY oF New York, 
Company’s Building, 


THe Lawyers’ 


37 and 39 Liberty Street, and 44% and 46 Maiden Lane, 

Heresy Certiries that the name of the grantee in the 
last conveyance of the premises shown on the within dia- 
gram, as such conveyance appears upon its New York 
Locality Plant, is Long Acre Realty Company and Hudson 
Realty Company, and for confirmation hereof refers to the 
original record. 

Dated June 26, 1902. Consideration, $1, &c. 

Recorded June 27, 1902. Sect. 3, Liber 85, Page 288. 

No financial responsibility is assumed by the giving of 
this certificate. 

New York, January 3, 1903 

(Signed) SAMUEL GREEN, 

Ass’t Gen’l Manager 


Other Charges Refuted. 


Some of the papers have also made statements 
regarding Mr. Otto Floersheim’s attitude toward 
Mr. Blumenberg. It is well known that some twen- 
ty odd years ago Mr. Floersheim and Mr. Blumen- 
berg became partners for the purpose of conduct- 
After many years it was trans- 
Mr. Floersheim be- 


ing this business. 
formed into a stock company, 


MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L® 


Pounded (897. 


7a" Company is the largest English Opera Company 
that has ever toured Great Britain. 
“B 


5? Company is the same as **A”*’ Company 
everything, except in numbers 


9? Company will be the same as **A’’ Com 


in everything, except oot ta numbers. 


rhe presenttour finishesin May, 1&3. 
The next tour commences the following August 
Garden Opera House. London. 
The two successful Prize Operasselected next May will be performed 
at Covent Garden. 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


24, at Covent 





ing Pay second ‘been shanebolier after Mr. Blu- 
menberg. Mr. Floersheim in 1900 concluded to 
marry and therefore wanted to adjust his affairs 
and came over to this country last year for the pur- 
pose of making some arrangement with Mr. Blu- 
menberg for the disposal of his stock. Immediately 
the gossip mongers in the musical field came to the 
conclusion that there was a great disturbance and 
difficulty between Mr. Floersheim and Mr. Blumen- 
berg, all of which was, of course, pure fiction. As 
evidence of what the present relations are and what 
they have been between the two men we append 
herewith a letter just received from Mr. Floersheim 
from Berlin, and it appears now that that question 
is disposed of. If it is not disposed of it is of no 
consequence to The Musical Courier Company: 
BERLIN, W., HAUPTSTRASSE 20A, 


December 20, ) 


1902 

Dear Marc—Someone sends me a marked copy of a 
paper in which an article appears which heaps up ma- 
licious charges against you, in which my name is intro- 
duced and that of others in a most unscrupulous manner. 
I think it my bounden duty of friendship as well as of 
justice under such circumstances to express to you once 
more in writing, just as I did when I left New York in 
February last, a word of thanks for the fair treatment 
which I have received at your hands during the twenty 
years of uninterrupted and pleasant business relations we 
have had together. In all this time not a word of dis- 
agreement or business trouble has occurred between us; 
on the contrary, the relations between us became from 
year to year more friendly and cordial as time passed. It 
seems, therefore, hardly necessary for me to assure you 
once more of the high esteem in which I hold you as a 
friend, as a man, as an editor and as an associate, and it is 
equally unnecessary to go to the trouble of contradicting 
fabricated statements regarding our business relations, 
such as appeared in the said paper. Truth will persist in 
the end in this as well as in all other mundane matters, 
and I trust in the final victory of your cause, which, of 
is mine as well. Ever most cordially yours, 

Otto FLOERSHEIM 


course, 





Miss Stimson’s Song Recital. 


ISS MAY STIMSON will give a song recital at the 


Waldorf-Astoria tomorrow evening (Thursday) 
Eaia Aarup will be at the piano. The songs and arias 
include: 
Batti, Batti, Don Giovann Mozart 
Gia La Notte Haydn 
Der Sandmann Schumann 
Kinderwacht Schumann 
Gruss Mendelssohn 
Suleika Mendelssohn 
Dream Fancies Lidgey 
Lullaby .. Lidgey 

Songs by Scandinavian composers. 

With a Water Lily. Grieg 


Im Mai...... Peterson- Berger 
Bernstein Sinding 
Pastourelleé (after Pierre Moniot, XIIIth century) Enna 


Evening .. 3acker-Gréndahl 
tlue Flowers. Backer-Gréndal 
Another Valuable Violin. 

STORY comes here from Chicago to the effect that 


the $15,000 Guarnerius on which Kocian plays was 
presented to him by Miss Pauline Astor, daughter of Wil 


liam Waldorf Astor. The violinist and the heiress crossed 
the ocean on the same steamer. The press agent has not 
half exhausted the possibilities of this incident 


Th St. K t ELSA HEINDL, 
be 0 0 Soprapo 
KARL ONDRICEK, 
Violin 
Concert Co, ALFRED DeVOTO, 
Piano 


Por Terms, Dates and al! Particu'ars epply to 
HEARD & WILLIAMS, Chickering Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone : Back Bay 1670. 


GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, 
Personal address, 61 Morningside Ave., New York. 
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Western Tour Begins February 9. 


Chicago Apollo, Milwaukee Arion, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Racine. 


Other Dates Beoking. 


GUM MING 
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1424 Pacific Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
’Phone: 9064 Bedford. 
HEGRY WOLFSONS, Manager. 
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A SUCCESSFUL CHARITY MUSICALE. 


HE musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday evening, 

January 6, for the benefit of Stony Wold Sanatorir 
was successful in every way. A 
by Mrs. Anna Jewell, pianist; William Rehm, 
Cora Tracy, contralto; Robert Hosea 
Spargur, Hans Kronold 
Coan Emerson and Max Herzberg 


1m 
was given 
Miss 
M 
Flora 


fine program 
pianist ; 
Joh 
and Mrs 

The mu 
Number 


baritone; n 


violinist; cellist 


accompanists 
Auxiliary 


sicale was given under the auspices of 


One, of which Mrs. Frederick Hasbrouck is chairman and 
Mrs. M. Washington Larendon, Mrs. Williston H. Bene 
dict, Mrs. Charles E. Taft, Mrs. Charles Gilmdre Kerley 
and Mrs. Amedie Spadone are vice chairmen Mrs 
Thomas E, Hardenbergh is the recording secretary; Miss 
Emma Polhemus de Groot is the corresponding secretary 
and Mrs. Sarah L. Cady the treasurer. The committee 


G. Kerley 


in charge of the musicale included Mrs. Charles 


Mrs. G. F. Morris and Mrs. Williston H. Benedict 
The order of the program follows 
Valse Paraphrase (Chopin), two pianos Schitt 
Anna Jewe i Mr. Re 

Aus meinen grossen Schmerze Franz 

Es hat die Rose sich beklagt Franz 

Ge ung Franz 

{ H 

Canzonetta j’Ambrosio 

Le Cygne. Saint-Saéns 
M Ss 

Prelude Rachrraninoff 

Liebestraum Liszt 

Henover Steppen Schytte 
Anna Jewel 

All For You i’ Harde 

Good-by Tost 
Miss Tracy 

Preislied, Meistersinger (Wagner Wilhelmj 

Vito, Spanish Dance Popper 
Mr. Kron 

Frihlingsrauschen Sinding 

Studio di Concerto Martucci 
Anna Jewell 

O That We Two Were Maying Nevin 

Obstination Fontenailles 
M Tracy 

Traumerei Schumann 

La Fileuse.. Buanklen 
Mr. Kronold 

Love Me or Not Secchi 

Hark, Hark, the Lark Schubert 

Shepherd, See Thy Horse's Foaming Ma Korbay 
Mr. Hosea 

Elfentanz Popper- Hild 
Mr. Spargur 

Marche Héroique (two pianos Saint-Saé 

Anna Jewell and M Re 
Mrs. Jewell, the solo pianist of the musicale, played the 
accompaniments for Miss Tracy and Mr. Spargur 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Programs. 


New York, THurRSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 15, 1903 
Overture to Genoveva, op. 81 Schumann 
Concerto for violoncello, in A minor, op. 33...Saint-Saéns 
Two poems for orchestra: Avant que tu ne t’en 

ailles (Verlaine); Villanelle du Diable 
(Rollinat) Loeffler 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, From the New 
World, op. 95 Dvorak 
Soloist, Alwin Schroeder 
New York, SATuRDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 17, 1903 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68 Brahm 
Stances de Sapho, from Sapho Gounos 
Chorus of Spirits and Spirits’ Dance, from Mer 
lin Goldmark 
Sea Pictures Elgar 
Introduction and Love Death, from Tristan and 
Isolde Wag 
So Mme. Kirkby | 


Just Published by 


G. SCHIRMER, * UNION sauare, 


NEW YORK. 
Hints for 


BOY CHORISTERS 


with VOCAL EXERCISES 
and the RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 


By Ronald M. Grant. 
PRICE 15 CENTS NET. 


COUNTERPOINT APPLIED 


in the INVENTION, FUGUE, CANON and other 
POLYPHONIC FORMS. 


Aa exhaustive Treatise on the Structural and Formal Details of the 
Pelyphonic or Contrapuntal Forms of Music for the use of 


General and Specie! Students of Music, 
By PERCY GOETSCHIUS, Mus. Doc. 
CLOTH. PRICE $2.00 NET. 
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N December 19 Miss Moore and her musical 
students, consisting of Helen and Elizabeth 
Keating, Alice and Bessie Harrington, Frances 
and Wilda Carmichall, Dora and Vivian John- 
son, Frances Wright, Elmer Holmgreen and 
Loren Jackson met at the home of Mr. and 

Mrs. J. H. Harrington, Irvine, Pa., where a program, con- 

sisting of instrumental solos, duets and trios, was rendered 

in a pleasing manner. 





A piano and song recital was given in the Auditorium, 
Pasadena, by Miss Coleman and Wilfrid Klamroth, on 
December 22. 

At Waterbury, Conn., January 9, a song and piano re- 
cital will be given by Francis Archambault, baritone; Miss 
Anna Jewell, pianist. 

The students of Mrs. Wood’s and Miss Packard’s 
classes gave their first monthly recital at Academy Hall, 
Delhi, N, Y., December 16. 

Miss Belle Witherbee and Frederic Berryman, pupils of 
Mrs. J. S. McKay, gave a recital at Mrs. McKay’s, Pots- 

N. Y., December 23. 

Miss Coolbaugh, Miss Briggs, Miss Jessie Peabody, 
Miss Conaway, Mrs. Lewis and Miss Whitmore took part 
in a musicale given by Governor and Mrs. Peabody at 
Canon City, Col 

The pupils in the musical department at Brownell Hall, 
Neb., recently gave a recital for the entertainment 
of friends. This is the first of a series of recitals it is 
planned to have during the year. 


dam, 


Omaha, 


A recital was given by Miss Charlotte Miller, Decem- 
ber 18, at the rooms of Prof. Arthur Wood, in Newburgh, 
N. Y. Miss Miller is the soprano in the quartet choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church. 

The young men and women of the Grace Lutheran 
Church, Omaha, Neb., gave a cantata recently. The solo- 
ists were the Misses Danford, Emily Peterson and Frances 
Mrs. G. W. Icken and Messrs. Pendray and 
Chauncey Jassen. 


Roe der, 


Rudolf King introduced his pupil, Miss Elva Fuller, in 
a complimentary piano recital in the Pepper Building 
auditorium, Kansas City, Mo., January 6, on which occa- 
sion she was assisted by Miss Mabel Palmer, Mrs. Thur- 
man Smith, Paola La Villa and Rudolf King. 

The pupils of Miss Vie Jones gave a recital at the hall 
of the Sedalia (Mo.) College of Music, December 23, as- 
sisted by the violin and piano departments. Mrs. Stevens, 
Miss Pfifer, Miss Agnes Scott Longan, Grace McCoy, 
Lenoir Carter, Mrs. Nugent, Mrs. Stevens, Daisy McCoy, 
Mr. Ransom, Miss. Frances Smith, Miss Fay Brown, Mrs. 
Boullt and Earl Davis tock part. 

At Wash., December 20, a musical entertain- 
ment was given under the direction of Prof. Thomas Kerns, 
of Spokane, assisted by Prof. Will Kerns, of the State 


Garfield, 





Miss Marguerite Bliss, Miss Ada Sickner, Miss Winnie 
Barnes, J. H. MacConnell, Wesley Farner, Miss Mary 
Findley and Miss Mabel Sickner. 

The first of Miss Minnie Merine’s soirée musicales will 
be given Monday evening, January 12, at Kansas City, Mo. 
A miscellaneous program with solos and concerted num- 
bers by Grieg, Liszt, Newlands, Krause, Beethoven and 
Rubinstein will be given. The second of Miss Merine’s 
musicales, which will be given probably in February, will 
be “An Evening with Nevin and MacDowell.” 


The piano pupils of Miss Hulda Hansen gave their first 
recital in Grand Rapids, Mich., December 15. They were 
assisted by a quartet, Miss Anna Kilstrom, Miss Ada 
Wennerstrom, Matthew Hansen and Charles Wannerstrom. 
Those pupils who took part in the program were Miss 
Esther Eckstroni, Miss Agda Pierson, Miss Olga Goring, 
Miss Jennie Goring, Miss Clara Hensen, Miss Anna Rose 
and Miss Cora Bates. 

W. D. Armstrong, president of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, resides at Alton, Ill. December 16 he 
took part in the concert given by the Dominant Ninth and 
Verdi Choruses at Upper Alton; December 18, at a musical 
given in Granite City; December 19, played two groups of 
organ numbers, and December 30 took part in the forty- 
ninth annual meeting of the S. T. A., other soloists being: 
Pianists, O. R. Skinner, Misses Kathryn Evans, Mabel 
Claire Jones, Lois Allen Pitman; vocalists, Mrs. Farie 
Stevick Skinner, Mrs, Isabel Stevick Roush; violinists, 
Milton G. Lutz, Cecil Burleigh. 


Free Lessons at the Virgil School. 


HURSDAY, Friday and Saturday of last week a series 
of free piano lessons was given at the Virgil Piano 
School, 29 West Fifteenth street. This week, Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, a series in sight reading is given, 
and Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, January 19, 20 
and 21, three free lessons will be given in theory and har- 
mony. These lessons are for adults and are given in the 
morning. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons of this 
week a series of lessons is given for children, to be fol- 
lowed by a second series for children Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday afternoons of next week, January 19, 20 
and 21. In connection with the free lessons a free recital 
is given each day from 12 m, to 12:30 o’clock. 

The circular explains that the object of the free lessons 
and the recitals is to acquaint the musically interested pub- 
lic with Mrs, A. M. Virgil’s new method and book of in- 
struction, entitled “The Virgil Method.” 


Watkin Mills in England. 


HE English basso, Watkin Mills, who sails for Amer- 
ica on February 20, has been busy in England. Fol- 
lowing are some of his recent press notices: 

“The Messiah.”—Watkin Mills was altogether satisfactory in his 
singing of the bass solos. Having a perfect command of them, he 
sang them with fine, fluent verbal and musical delivery, and with 
a clever combination of crispness and sustained breath. He was 
encored for his fine rendering of “The People That Walked in 
Darkness,” and his fine delivery of ““‘Why Do the Nations?” and 
he legitimately earned his share of the encore awarded to “The 
Trumpet Shall Sound.”—Huddersfield Examiner, December 20. 





Watkin Mills never overstrained his powers, but sang the music, 
which suits him so perfectly, with his usual masculine vigor, yet 
without exaggeration of any kind. His effective rendering of “Why 
Do the Nations?” was regaled with a perfect storm of applause.— 
Yorkshire Post, December 20, 1902. 





“La Reine de Saba” (Gounod).—Watkin Mills also comes as a 
welcome favorite. His singing was marked by fine effect. “She 
Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” the great baritone song of the opera, 
was one of the most enjoyable items of the evening, and but for 
the lateness of the hour Mr. Mills would have been heard twice 
by the delighted audience.—Leicester Chronicle, December 12. 








T Jamaica, L. I., December 30, the Musical 
Society of Queens Borough had as guests at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs, John R. Car- 
penter the Orange Club, of East Orange, 
N. J., who gave a musicale that was enjoyed 
by a large gathering. Mrs. Charles Bourne 

Mason, Mrs. Lillie C. Lapham, Mrs. Franklin Field, Jr., 

Miss Rita Alcott Jackson, Mrs. Bertram L. Hackenburger 

and Mrs, Ruth Gonzales Pierson took part. Miss Juliette 

Girardot officiated as accompanist. Out of compliment to 

the visitors the programs were printed in orange color. 





The regular monthly evening recital given by pupils of 
the Boonville (Mo.) Music School occurred December 18. 
Kate Eagon, Marie Bell, Margaret Michels, Minnie Bell, 
Ruth Apel, Alena Duck, Edna Williams, Margaret Mi- 
chels, Mr. Young and Bertha Diefendorf participated. 


The Monday Evening Music Club held a recital at Fort 
Plain, N. Y., December 29. 

The Vet Musical Academy gave a faculty concert Jan- 
uary 8 at the academy music rooms, Detroit, Mich. 

The Apollo Quartet, of Columbus, Ohio, recently gave 
a concert in the M. E. lecture course in Kingston, Ohio. 

Miss Etta Goldberg was hostess of a largely attended 
meeting of the Amateur Musicale at Nashville, Tenn., De- 
cember 31. 


Mrs. Carrie Rothschild-Sapinsky will sing at the Sat- 
urday afternoon musicale in Owensboro the second week 
in February. 

The second concert of the season by the Bangor (Me.) 
Symphony Orchestra was given December 29, when Ro- 
land J. Sowyer, ’cellist, was the soloist. 

The Western College, of Oxford, Ohio, has a glee club 
of sixteen voices and a Mozart Club of sixty members, 
under the direction of Miss Lucy Bushnell. 

The Wednesday Club, of Harrisburg, Pa., held a meeting 
January 7 at the home of Mrs. A. P. L. Dull. Mrs E! 
Kelker read a paper and had charge of the program. 


len 


The Lyric Club, an organization composed of women 
only, will give its first concert this year on Monday night, 
January 19, in the New Auditorium, Newark, N. J. 

The Musical Club has engaged Macauley for the first 
of its series, which will be given February 19, with George 
Hamlin as the central solo attraction. Rehearsals will be 
resumed. 


The Ladies’ Musical Club met at the home of Mrs 
William S. Seyfert, Reading, Pa., December 26, and an 
impromptu program of vocal and instrumental music was 
rendered, 


The Philharmonic Club, of Minneapolis, Minn., gave 
the members of the Commercial Club a musicale December 
29. William Howland, head of the vocal department of 
the University of Michigan, was the singer. 

A recital was given under the auspices of the Fargo 
(N. Dak.) Musical Club on January 8. An “Idealized 
Dance Program” was the theme of the evening. The ar- 
rangement and conduct of the programs were in charge of 
Mrs. J. H. Burnham. Eight programs remain to be given, 
the next being the fifth. The subjects are, Modern Rus- 
sian Composers, Gypsy Music, Modern Opera, Old Italian 





College; Mrs. A. W. Roberts, formerly of Spokane, but 
now of Elberton; Miss Altha Espy, of Pullman and Miss 
Fannie Davis, of Colfax. 

A holiday recital was given December 26, 1902, at the 
Sickner Conservatory of Music, Wichita, Kan., by Mrs. J. 
H. MacConnell, A. W. Sickner, Miss Nellie Parkhurst, 
Mis s Laura A. Sick: ier, Miss Moonie Mallow, James Myers, 
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Composers, Composers’ Memorial Program, Sacred Music, 
Spring Songs, Flower Program. 

At the second recital of the Lowell (Mass.) Orchestral 
Society, December 28, Miss Mary Howe was the soloist. 

A recent program of the Ladies’ Musical Club, Sedalia, 
Mo., was carried out by Miss Linnie Gold, Miss Demp- 
sey, Miss Frances Smith, Mesdames Yancey and Steele 
and Miss Florence Scott. 

The next Orpheus concert will take place on February 
9 in Convention Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. A special feature will 
be the singing by the chorus of Kremser’s “Dankgebet,” 
with the accompaniment of the great organ. 

E. B. Entwisle, president of the Philharmonic Society, 
Johnstown, Pa., and Dr, M. C. Kohler, chairman of the 
society executive committee, are arranging for a concert to 
be given by the society in the near future. 

The Orange Mendelssohn Union, of which Arthur 
Mees is the musical director, will inaugurate its twenty- 
second season by giving the first of two concerts arranged 
by it for this year in Music Hall, Orange, N. J., Janu- 
ary 22. 

There was a short musical entertainment December 25 
at the Holland Club, Batavia, N. Y. Augustus Fricker 
rendered several violin solos and two pupils from the 
State School, Forrest Marsh and Alfred Comithier, also 
took part. 

At the Iowa Eisteddfod three large choruses competed 
for a prize of $100. The choruses, consisting of seventy 
voices each, were: Des Moines Choral Union, directd by 
Professor Roberts; Williamsburg Choral Union, 
by Professor Lloyd; Ottumwa Chorus, directed by 
Francis Clark. 


The fifth semi-annual concert of the Choral Society of 
the Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary was given recently at Red 
Wing, Minn. In the chorus are thirty-six first sopranos, 
twenty-nine second soprano, twenty-one first altos and 
second altos. The entertainment 
Hjort, the musical director of the 


directed 


Mrs. 


twenty-four 
charge of Prof. J. L. 
school. 

Gaul’s cantata, “The Holy City,” was given under the 
direction of Mark C. Baker, of Pittsburg, in Oil City, on 
December 30. The soloists were Miss Florence Edna 
Wiley, Miss Susan S. Brooke, Mark C. Baker and J. B 
Porter. A special orchestra of Oil City musicians, 
forced by a number from Pittsburg, played the accompani 
ments. There was a chorus of sixty, the Oil City Choral 
Union, which was giving the concert. 


rein 


The Pittsburg Musical Society held its regular meeting 
recently and elected the following officers to serve for 1903: 
President, A. G. Weis; vice president, W. F. Payson; sec- 
retary, Charles A. Young; treasurer, Charles B. Weis. 
Mr. Young was also elected to represent the musicians of 
Allegheny County at the international convention of musi- 
cians, which will take place in June next at Indianapolis. 
The Musical in a very prosperous condition, 
having greatly increased its membership during the past 


Society is 


year. 


The program committee of the Iowa Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation met December 30 at Des Moines, Ia., 


and out- 


was in 


lined the concert work for the State convention to be held 
at Ottumwa in June. Seven concerts will be arranged, 
the first one by Ottumwa people, and musicians will be se- 
cured for special recitals during the convention. Those 
present were President Henri Ruifrok, Secretary Charles 


Bohn, Dr. Arthur Heft, W. H. Pontius, of Dubuque; 
Chas. Grade, of Muscatine, and W. H. Matlock, of Grin- 
nell. 


The Tuesday Musical Club and the Orange Society of 
New England Women gave a reception January 8 at the 
residence of Mrs. William A. Jones, East Orange, N. J., 
in honor of Miss Mary McKeen, president of the New 
Jersey State Federation. The reception committee was 
composed of Mrs. Franklin Field, Jr., president of the 
Tuesday Musical Club; Mrs. Nathan L. Handy, president 
of the Orange Society of New England Women, and Mrs. 
William A. Jones. They were assisted by Miss Leta 
Dealy, Miss Madeline Saxton, Mrs. T. Weldon Jackson, 
Jr., Miss Elizabeth Ethelwyn Warren, Miss Alice 
Jones. 


Jennie 


The Amphion Club, of Melrose, began its eleventh sea- 
son with a concert at City Hall, Melrose, on the evening 
of Thursday, December 11. The program was fairly va- 
ried and pleasing. The club sang a group of six “Ancient 
Netherland Folk Songs,” with a baritone solo (No. 2) 
by D. A. Tobey and a tenor solo (No. 4) by E. R. Lee- 
man, The “Prayer of Thanksgiving” (No. 6 of the group) 
was very well done. “Reverie,” a beautiful composition 
by E. Cutter, Jr., conductor of the club, was rendered with 
good effect, the piano passages particularly. In the last 
verse the first tenors got slightly astray, otherwise this 
selection would have been the gem of the program. The 
club was assisted by Signorina Elvira Leveroni, mezzo 
contralto, and Ernest Reginald Leeman, tenor. Miss Lev- 
eroni pleased the large audience with her graceful stage 
She sang the aria “O Don Fa- 
“The Shepherdess,” 
and “Just for This.” 


presence and fine voice. 
tale’ (“Don Carlos’) and a group, 
“My Lady Chloe,” “Slumber Boat” 
Mr. Leeman gave the “Flower Song” from “Carmen.” 
Edwin T. Clark sang the baritone solo in St. Botolph’s 
and the club rendered Arthur Foote’s 
“Into the Silent Land” with good effect: The remaining 
pieces on the program were “A Cannibal Idyl” and “Stu- 
dents’ Night Song.” Mr. Cutter was, as usual, rather loath 
to accept an encore. Grant Drake was the pianist. The 
club is composed as follows: President, Franklin P. Shum- 
way; vice president, David B. Pitman; secretary, Jabez 
S. Dyer; librarian, W. C. Martin; treasurer, J. G. Bow- 
den; assistant librarian, E. L. Carr; voice committee, L. 
Beal Jr., E. T. Clark, F. H. Goss, E. W. Owen, E. Cut- 
ter, Jr.; music committee, J. W. Webster, W. T. Small, 
G. H. Marston, D. A. Tobey; members, F. B. Almy, E. 
W. Atwood, F. M. Bates, Laban Beal, Jr., J. G. Bowden, 
I. C. Copeland, T. L. Cushman, Jabez S. Dyer, C. B 
Goss, F. S. Harlow, Fred Huelson, E. H. Ide, H. A 
Jenks, S. E. Jordan, W. W. Keays, W. O. LeFavre, M. S 


song acceptably, 


McLellan, C. M. Moore, R. R. Morton, J. L. McGown, 
Charles B. Osgood, E. W. Owen, F. W. Small, W. T. 
Small, H. E. Tuttle, A. W. Woodward, L. E. Bennett, 


H. R. Blackmer, R. E. Brown, G. D. Burchmore, E. L. 
Carr, F. H. Chadwick, E. T. Clark, H. R. Counce, George 


sa Ferreira, Fred. W. Goodwin, Fred H. — Elvin W. 
Harding, A. P. Janes, A. F. Kimball, J. E. Knowlton, C. 


H. Marston, W. C. Martin, F. T. A fcLeod J. O. Nor- 
ris,.Bradford Pierce, G. H. Pierce, D. B. Pitman, J. A 
Serra, C. W. Sisson, A. B. Sweezey, D. A. Tobey, George 


Tyler, Henry W. Upham, E. B. Walters, J. W. Web 


ster, F. E. Whitney, N. B. Wilbur. 


AN EDITOR'S FAREWELL. 
of the 
letter to the 


\N the last number, the very last of all, Gazetta 
Musicale, of Milan, there is a 


proprietor, G. Ricordi, by the well kn 


rewell 


wn writer, 


Alessandro Cortella. The Gazetta can reckon fifty-seven 
years of life, and when “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” 
made their appearance in Italy, and “Don Carlos” in Paris 


and “Aida” at Cairo, Cortella reminds his readers that 
Bizet in the Revue Nationale, and Mazzucato in the 
Gazetta Musicale, were, with all due reservations, in favor 
of the school of Verdi. The reason of the discontinuance 


m with the 
with the 
as by 
for 
ing for music 


of the Gazetta in its present form, and its uni 
Musicale Musicisti was the necessity of complying 
change of taste, a change 
business. In 


felt by newspapers as well 
reply Ricordi that 
breach fight 


every art or states 
many years he has stood in the 
that the suspicions formed by petty souls, lest artistic 
ments be soiled by commercial 
him, that he can severely and ctaminaal look 
all his battles with full th what he 
does so because all his judgments have 
and good 


1 1 


ake 
never touched 
back at 
did. He 
been based on an 


faith, 


interes 
satisfaction wi 
uncontrollable sense of rectitude whether 
they were right or wrong 

To most thinking persons the 
Gazetta Musicale di Milano is that it 
great publishing house, 
performing rights of numerous musical c 
which at the same time 
Italian theatres in which first class w« 
A journal published by such a 


the 


of a very 


great misfortune of 
is the organ 
important 
ympositions, and 


all the 
wrk can be produced 


which controls very 


may be said, 


controls, it 


firm must necessarily be 


most strictly an organ of the firm in the first place, and 
of art in the second. This is inevitable as long as human 
nature is what it is. Such a firm may be honorable and 
conscientious; there may be no suspicion of corruption in 


the critical judgments expressed in the firm’s organ, yet 
the judgments can hardly be impartial 


angels than they are now. 


until men are nearer 


Miss Hoffmann’s Engagements. 
ISS HILDEGARD HOFFMANN has been engaged 
Richard Arnold's tra, January 
21; at a performance of Haydn’s “Creation” in M« 
Vernon, N. Y., January 22; at a Ashtabula, 
Ohio, January 27, and a song recital in Gambia, Ohio, 
after the Ashtabula date 


to sing with orches 
unt 


concert in 


Concerts at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
ISS ALVINA FRIEND, pianist; Bernard Sins 
heimer, and Paul Kefer, ’cellist, will give 
Astoria 
and Thursday evening, March 5 


violinist, 


two chamber music concerts at the Waldorf Tues 


day evening, January 20, 
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157 West Twenty-third St., 
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Maud Miac Carthy 
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IN AMERICA, 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


oneeren 
O FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Cami Pianiste. 


Address Communications: 


CARABGIH HALL. 


PADEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a nnisned pianiste 
complete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICSTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“Madame Wienzkowska’s sueeees as a piano virtuosa and teacher is : 
and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


eminent.” 








MRS. 


Edmund Severn, 
Vocal Tustruction. 


MANY SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 
“A musical magician.” 
“ A most successful teacher.” 


Mona., Tues., Wed., 2 to 4 P. M. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street 
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THE ARTIST FOR WEBER. 


a a eee 


(Reprinted from last week’s Musical Courier Extra.) 

JME. ROGER-MICLOS, who is coming to 
this country to play the Weber piano, in- 
cidentally because she is a pianist and 
must play the piano, and has therefore se- 
lected the Weber piano, is an artist of the 
very highest rank in Europe. She is a 
French artist and a thorough Parisian, and the highest 
female graduate in the piano departinent of the Paris 
Conservatory of Music. Of course she is an artist of 
mature powers now. I understand that the first concert 
is to take place at the Waldorf-Astoria Concert Hall in- 
stead of Carnegie Music Hall. It seems that this is a good 
idea to try at least and see what effect will be produced 
through the introduction of an artist in a somewhat com- 
pressed space and under somewhat different surroundings 
than those at Carnegie, and I don’t mean to say anything 
against Carnegie Music Hall, but only to state that this is 
an experiment which is worth making. The Weber grand 
pianos that have been coming out of the factory recently, 
It is a 





the smal! and large ones both, are fine products. 
fact that no matter what you may say about 
grand pianos the firms will always feel that you should 
said more. I am going to be very candid about this 


[here is only one house and one more that néver 


curious 


have 
thing 
says to me I could have said more about its pianos, and 
that is Steinway & Sons. They are always satisfied with 
what I say, William Knabe & Co. Those two 
houses are pleased with all I say about their grand pianos 


are 


as 
and about their pianos generally. I say it is impossible for 
me to please Mr. Wheelock in the expression of opinions 
ibout his grand pianos, and I therefore am going to wait 
till Roger-Miclos appears to hear how those pianos sound. 
| am not going to commit myself now by saying some- 
thing about the Weber grand as it sounds in the ware- 
room, because the wareroom is not the test. The test is 
on the concert platiorm. And the Weber Piano Company 
does not advertise in this paper, so here is going to be 
other Ii the Weber piano should not 
Mr. Wheelock will perhaps feel that this is 
because not in this He will 
idmit that my expert judgment can be influenced 
write about Stein- 


one of the tests. 


satisly me 


he does advertise paper. 
neve! 
by a motive that influences it when I 
and Knabes. If the piano proves satisfactory to me 
I shall Weber Piano 
Company does not advertise in this paper, and the chances 
ire that the piano will from what I have seen and heard 
of the pianos recently produced by the Weber Piano Com- 
pany, but I don’t believe (no matter what I may say fa- 


vorably regarding the Weber grand) that it will satisfy 


way 


say so, notwithstanding that the 


Mr. Wheelock. It will satisfy me I know that, because 
| am going to say just what I think and not one word 
more or less, but no matter what that may be it will not 
atisty Mr. Wheelocl If he were making the Steinway pi- 
ino or Chickering or the Knabe piano or any other piano 


t might satisfy him, but it will not satisfy him as the head 

the house manufacturing the Weber piano. These are 
ome of the curiosities of handling concert grand pianos, 
having them to The tone of the 
Weber piano has no relations whatever to the quality of 


by Steinway and by Knabe. It has a 


subjected criticism 


tone produced 


distinet one, just as the Weber house advertises it. Then 
vhy should not Mr. Wheelock be satisfied if I touch 
that subject up in its specialty alone in itself instead of 


ticising the Weber piano as I would criticise the Stein- 
Knabe, or any other? I am getting so old 
in this line of business that it is necessary for me to 

s myself in terms that may not suit even those who 


vay, or the 
ow 
expre 
spend a great deal of money for advertising in this paper, 
and I have always been in the habit of saying what I 
ik, and that is the reason why T have had a whole lot 





of libel suits to fight, all of which leads me to say that 
there never yet has been a piano made on this earth that 
has improved with use. Ifa piano could be made by any 
human being which could improve with use he would 
have the monopoly of the business—and he would not be 
a human being—he would be a little tin god on wheels, 
and he would not have to advertise at all, and that would 
be the end of the trade press and other papers, too. 

Regarding Madame Roger-Miclos, I want to say that she 
is a remarkable pianist, and I have heard piano playing 
now for half a century. I have heard everybody play, from 
Gildemeester‘s cousin, L. M. Gottschalk, down. Among 
others I have heard pianists that have never played in this 
country, and some of them were not as good as those that 
came over here to play, for the reason that they always 
learn to play a little better after they have been in America. 
Madame Roger-Miclos has an attractive personality, is a 
woman of remarkable taste, graceful and fascinating. Then 
she is thoroughly musical and she is a pianist that has 
made a specialty of certain piano effects of an artistic char- 
acter which is quite unique, but what is the use of antici- 
pating? If I go on and dilate much more about Madame 
Roger-Miclos the daily critics may come to the conclusion 
that I am her manager. As that would not worry me in 
the least, in fact would be complimentary to me, it would 
not make any difference to me except that it. would add to 
my influence in the piano world, and I am only sorry that 
I am not. If I were I would ask her to play the Weber 
grand piano in this country, and I would select a different 
conductor for her than the one who is going to conduct 
her concert, because I would get someone who has an in 
terest in such things, and does not merely 
through them as a matter of professional routine, or even 
professional conductorship subject to engagements. This 
difference also proves that my interest in the Roger-Miclos 
must be nil or I would certainly have had my own way in 
the question of the orchestral conductorship. 


who pass 





BOSTON SYMPHONY STATISTICS. 
RED R. COMEE, the manager of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, has prepared a review of the ac- 
tivity of his famous band. From Mr. Comee’s lists it ap 
pears that 1,061 concerts have been given in Boston. One 
hundred and sixty-nine of these were in Sanders’ Theatre, 
which is a part of Memorial Hall, at Harvard University, 
leaving Philadelphia, with its 105 performances, the only 
other city to pass the century mark. For the New York 
concerts there have been five audience rooms. For the 
first four seasons Steinway Hall was used, the first three 
with Mr. Gericke as conductor, the fourth with Mr. Ni- 
kisch. Then Chickering Hall for three seasons, with Mr 
Nikisch, under whose ditection two extra concerts were 
given, one at the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, 
and one at the Metropolitan Opera House. The latter 
performance was on the evening of March 27, 1892, and 
was given to raise funds to complete the Washington 
Arch. Mr. Paderewski volunteered and H. L. Higginson 
gave the services of the orchestra. After Chickering Hall 
there was a season at Carnegie Hall, then four years, with 
a total of twenty-one concerts (including the Washington 
Arch concert), at the Metropolitan Opera House, and the 
present season at Carnegie Hall is the sixth, with a total 
of forty-eight performances, The number of soloists who 
have appeared at these concerts is sixty-three, of whom 
twenty-six were singers, twenty-two pianists, eleven vio- 
linists and four violoncellists. 


Anna Jewell’s Engagements. 
RS. ANNA JEWELL, the pianist, played at a joint 
recital in Waterbury, Conn., January 9. Francis 
Archambault, basso, was the other artist. Sunday even- 
ing, January 11, Mrs. Jewell played at a reception given 
in the studio of Mr. Funk, the painter. 


CLEVELAND. 





CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 7, 1903 
a INCINNATI’S Symphony Orchestra, under 
Frank van der Stucken, played December 17 
the second of the series of concerts under 
the Fortnightly Club’s management. Much 
interest was centred in this the first visit of 
the organization in many years. 

The Haydn Symphony No. 3 demonstrated the rank 
of the conductor and orchestra. Few modern orchestras 
would find it possible to play the symphony either with 
such clean and clear intonation or such sympathy of spirit. 
If Mr. van der Stucken breathes such life into the com 
monly adjudged inanimate body of a Haydn score, what 
would he do with the Promethean Beethoven? It is to be 
hoped that will appear in his next program. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch was soloist and gave the Rubin 
stein concerto in D minor. 





The audience appreciated the 
refinement of the young man’s playing, which overshad 
ows his perfectly adequate technic. 
flat 
perlative degree of pianistic excellence 


His Chopin group, 


embracing the A Polonaise, was considered the su 


Sunday, January 4, occurred the first popular orchestral 


concert of the season. It was good to see Grays Armory 
filled even to every available inch of standing room with 
people eager to hear the serious compositions that com 
posed the program proper 

The appearance of William Sherwood as soloist attract 
ed many of the professional coterie of the city, and his 
wonderful playing of the E flat Liszt concerto was as well 
worth while as a recital by any of the foreign artists who 
are almost monopolizing our concert stage. Moreover, it 
was nearly incredible that the orchestra could accompany 
so well with only one rehearsal. In fact, the whole pro 
gram showed such results for the conductor, Johann Beck 
and his that Wilson G. Smith stated the Press 
that proper conditions support have 


need of going to Cincinnati for orchestras.” 


men in 


“under of we no 
Mr. Sherwood, who has never before played at a popu 
lar priced concert, met enthusiasm so remarkable as to be 
an inspiration even to him. In the solid and sterling 
qualities of an artist, without ephemeral blandishments of 
manner, Mr. Sherwood has no superior in any country 
Mr. Beck is worthy of greater things than have yet 


been possible for him in Cleveland. 
ee & 


The fourth great pianist who has been heard here within 
four weeks was Raoul Pugno, in a recital at Association 
Hall, January 6. It was refreshing to hear this one in a 
suitable auditorium. 

The program was a conventional one, played in an un 
One must admit that the lady spok« 
Pugno 
minor 


conventional way. 
the truth who was overheard to remark that “M 
certainly can play the fastest ever.” The Bach F 
Prelude and Fugue, the Schumann “Faschingschwank” and 
Liszt Rhapsodie No. 11 that did 
miss the note of tenderness that js lacking in the midst oi 


were compositions not 
Pugno’s unimpeachable rhytl i as mamic 
ugnos unimpeachabie rhythm anc astonishing dynamic Ss 


and fluency. 
eS = 


The Cleveland School of Music, of which Alfred Arthur 
is director, fitted up for itself this season a new home at 
781 Prospect street. The new quarters.are well lighted, beau 
tifully decorated and in every way advantageous. There is 
a spacious recital hall with a good two manual organ and 
the requisite pianos, and numerous well equipped class 
rooms. The school possesses an exceptionally large library 
of music, available for the students. The regular students’ 
recitals, both private and public, occur frequently through 
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EDMUND J. MYER 


Vocal Instruction. 
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TOULIAN 


WALKER 


BASSO. 


150 WEST NINETY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


LOUIS VICTOK SAAR 


Piano and Composition. 
STUDIO: ss FIFTH AVENUE. 
Applications Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2 to 3. 
RESIDENCE: 126 EAST 83d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Edward MacDowell 


PIANO RECITALS. 


Address Columbia University, New York. 


Musical Novelty Instruments, Bells, Ete. 


INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


J.C. DEAGAN, 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Do you play? Do you sing? If so, with the addition of a few 
of our instruments you can give an entire evening's en in- 
ment with great success. Not toys, but finest musical 
inetruments ever invented. All hits, Easy to learn. 
Illustrated catalogue and list of leading artists, free. 








ROBERT 


HOSEA 


28 West 25th Street, BARITONE. 
Or Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th St., New York. 





FREDERIC MARTIN, cara 


ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Address: 205 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., and care of 
Musieal Courier, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











out the year, interspersed with an occasional more preten- 
tious graduating program. 

The faculty consists of Alfred Arthur, A. F. Arthur, 
Isabella Beaton, Flora Brinsmade, William Barnes, F. 
Fischer, Lulu Garvin, F. Henby, Joseph S. Kos, William 
Kohl, Joseph Liddicoat, F. Massini, Joseph Narorec, J. H 


The Christmas music at the old Stone Church ineluded 


a violin solo by Miss de Muth, a violinist of marked abil 
ity. 


eS <= 


The studio recital of Miss Brewbaker, 813 Arcade, Jan 
Florence Cottrell, 















Mary Robb Mapleson. 


Rogers, Orlee E. Weaver. 
tH €& 


Herbert Witherspoon. basso, and Mrs. Seabury Ford are 


Grace Cottrell, Ruth 


Dix and Estelle Stearns. 


uary 10, presents the following pupils: 
Radcliffe, 
Seelbach, Regina Kurz, Lois McMichael, 


CABLE to the Herald from Paris Wednesday of last 

week announced death of Mrs. Mary Robb 
Mapleson, the wife of Col. Henry Mapleson. Mrs. Maple 
son was a widow when Colonel Mapleson married her 


Radcliffe, Mabel 
Ruth Dix, Grace 


Willie 


the 


the soloists announced for the Symphony concerts in Feb- = 1895. Before that she was Mrs. Mary Robb Miltenberget 
ruary. January 2 Mr. Witherspoon gave a most delightful ° ; . - 
private recital, accompanied by Miss Adella Prentiss A new organization called the Harmonic Club, under the Mrs. Meneola Agramente 
; directorship of J. Powell Jones, made a favorable impres P - 
Ss & sion at Herbert Sisson’s organ recital of December 18 Mrs. Manuela Agramonte, wife of Emilio Agramonte 
Mrs. Ford has just returned from Jamestown, N. Y., ee) the well known teacher of music, died at her home, 31 
where she sang for the Mozart Club of that city. Mrs West Fourteenth street, Monday. She was fifty-seven 
Ss : sars old an as a native of Cuba 
Marcosson was her accompanist. The Sondheim Recital. years old and was a = 
HE Misses Ottyle and Juliette Sondheim, who give Veron Engaged for Strassburg. 
Mr. Heathe-Gregory, basso, with Helena Augustin, pian recitals of compositions for two pianos, will make T. VERON, pupil of Mme. Anna Lankow, has beet 
ist, appeared at a musicale on the evening of January 6. their first appearance in America on the afternoon of S. engaged as first bass-baritone for three years 
Miss Prentiss accompanied. Wednesday, January 21 the opera house in Strassburg, Germany 


in Mendelssohn Hall 
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sc. ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the gotastont artists of the 
Imperial Opera, >t. Petersburg ; La Scala, 


KIPLING I$ DEAD, 


This is the title of a strong critical article in 


| a recent number of the GOOSE-QUILL, the new Milan ; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Lon- 
| literary magazine that is creating such a sensation don and Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
The GOOSE-QUILL is the most unconventional and | VOICES CULTIVATION. 


| The 


(OLD ITALIAN MFTHOD.) 
3 Bast i4th St., New York, Room 16, 


jo: 
Keception heures W ednesdave ard beturdavs ‘trom tod 


fearless magazine ever published in this country 
GOOSE-QUILL is filled from ‘“‘kiver to kiver’’ 
with virile short stories, poems, essays, etc., and 
artistic illustrations Each month it reprints some 








famous literary titbit, sometimes translated from the 
KN HAIL, Fifth A 2 s | French and often fiom sources little known. This 
ABE ve. and 20th St. New York | feature makes it unique among magazines. For in- 
d P Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, | stance, among the interesting unabridged reprints Composer-Pianiste 
Free C be in recent issues are Oscar Wilde’s Famous Poem ” 
HJALMAR VON DAM ECK Tee ee | * ’ Gaol”; Schopenh "s Celebrated ‘Es Drawing Room Recitels and Instruction in 
ADDRESS: say on Women” [a fine translation]; Ambrose steer > — pee 
Bierce’s terrible tale, ‘“‘My Favorite Murder’’: DOSES : . 
VIOLINIST, BERLIN, W.. Habsburger Str. 13. | Michael Monahan’s Terrific Indictment of Elbert NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Solo and Ensemble. Hubbard; John Davidson's Splendid ‘Ballad of a 185 West 79th St., New York City. 
Nun”; Gertrude Atherton’s Strong Short Story, Private Residence : 136 West Sith St. 
Pupils Accept-4. | “One of the Problems’’; the Famous Criticism, en- 


158 East 65th St., 


58 Ees' ___ NEW YORK, 
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Oratorio, Concerts, - 
339 West 23d Street, <> New York. 


BRUCE G. 


KINGSLEY, 


Mas. Bac., A- R. C. O. 


ORGAN RECITALS and INSTRUCTION. 


Lecture Recitals on Harmony, Musical Form, 
Instrumentation, The Wagner Operas. 








Liege Royesl Conservatory. 
A FREE SCHOOL. 





Grimm’s Simple Methed of Modern Harmony, 
Price $1.50, and 
Grimm’s Practical Method for Beginners on the 














D’4UVERGNE BARNARD'’S NEW SONG! 
THE LAND 
ACROSS THE SEA. 


Published by REYNOLDS & CO., London. 


A limited number of free presentation copies to 
professiona!s. rite to-day. 


JOS. W. STERN & CO., Sole U.S. Agents, 


34 East 2ist Street, New York. 
Chicago. London. San Francisco. 


FRIEDA STENDER 


SOPRANO. Opcra, Oratorio or Concert. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 Kast 17th Street, New York. 
Private Address: Bay 29th and Benson Avenue, Bensonhurst. 
A. A. PA Ol velop g most advantageously all vocal 
and health promoting possibilities. 


The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice production. Studio: St. Bare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th St., NewYork. 


The Conservatory of Music, ‘: 


The Qty embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, of "Muse — Conesutlon 

The Veal School is ‘divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) tic singing. 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects, there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, front, choral si singin, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, es r , orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 





6 West 66th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


lhe B. rthe Grosse-lhomason School for Pianc, 

41 Tomkins Pl., near Court St., Brooklyn. Piano, 
Harmony, Ensemble Pla ing Mme Berta Grosse- 
Thomason, Principal (Pupil of Franz Kullak in 
Berlin, and for many yearsteacher at his academy) 
and assistants. 























Trains the voice strictly according to the 
unerring laws of our nature, thereby de- 
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Founded in 1850. 


Princi am 
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| Student of Whitman Should Miss This}. 


CARL HAUSER, 





titled ‘‘Schley. Dewey. Miles and Roosevelt’’; Robert 
Buchanan's Savage Attack on Swinburne and Ros- 
setti, entitled ‘‘The Fleshly School of Poetry’’; Dean 
Swift's extraord'nary ‘Proposal for Reducing the 
Population of Ireland’’: Clarence Darrow’s Well- 
known Defense of Walt Whitman's Morality [no 
20 cents 


Madame HELEN L. ROBINSON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 


Combined styles of Delle Sedie’s celebrated Ital- 
ian Method and the Modern German School. 





Ovide Musin’s Violin Method— j each, or the 11 reprints for $2.20. Address The 128 East Twenty-eighth St., New York 
BREITKOPF 4 HARTEL. | Manager, THE GOOSE-QUILL, 200 Clinton Street, 
Chicago. NOTE.—A sample copy of the GOOSE- 
| QUILL will be mailed to any address on receipt of Frederick Zech r 
a dime or stamps. Ask your newsdealer for the ? 9 


latest number. It is having a tremendous sale. 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 
Director of Zech’s Symphony Orchestra. 


















Piano, Price $1.00, are standardworks. Musi- Address: 1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal 
clans should examine these up to date « orks. 
Rates to teachers. 
THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. SS Cy Lessons 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ENSEMBLE PLAYING QS se Resumed. 
1 t . New York. > fap P 
KATHARINE PELTON, we ne gg cell ad SSF F / Lecture- 
CONTRALTO. a a 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. MABAME VARS ap mR Rad Song Recttats 
10 West Twenty-eighth Street. 0 46 Pizace Bios. Boston CS > Classes in 
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Phore: 


DOROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORK. 


MUSICIANS’ DIFFICULTIES SOLVED, 


E have solved the problem that for fifty years has been 
vexing users of sheet music. It’s only a binding, that’s 

all, but “it’s what it does"’—that’s the trick. Binds all leaves 
securely together, yet each leaf has a separate, flexible, thread 


2081—79th. 








hinge. Opens and turns easily. Once used, it becomes indis- 
pensable. Made for any number of leaves. Gummed ready to 
apply. For 28 cents we mail an assortment of two, three, four 


and five leaf—will bind fifteen comes. Order your sheet music 
threvgh us and we will furnish it bound with Gamble’s 
Thread Hinge. 











GAMBLE MUSIC CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





SHORT JOURNEYS 
“BRAINARD’S SUSICAL COMPANIONS.’’ 
‘““BRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” 





Stentard New Music Books. 


IM MUSIC-LAND. Carefully graded from the first step 
through second grade. Price 75c. 

A collection of carefully graded, easy 
four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 

A book of Marches, for use in schools, 
which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat- 
ters. Price $1.00. Catalogues #REE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts 





&c. Teaching staff consists of forts ‘teachers. The S. Brainard’s Sone Co. 
= ¢ same da + yy a6; April 1. Entrance examination taket place | 20 mat 17th St., New York. 208 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
silk” see iia coats So eae GaP oh let cht ae de 
marks (ji00) for solo singing. —e Lewis w. ARMSTRONG, 2 "vcs 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. ——— 9 Instruction. 





Edward B. RINNE Y. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF VOCAL PUPILS RECEIVED. TEACHER OF VOCAL 
MUSIC, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. 


ORGANIST ST. GEORGE’S. STUDIO AT CHURCH, STUYVESANT SQUARE and E. 16th STREET. 








57 East 129th Street, NEW YORK. 








Scotch Presbyterian Church. Choir Bureau. 


:3 ARTHUR MILLER, Organist, 


The Metropolitan School of Music. 502 CARNEGIE HALL. 
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PARIS. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMIL BERTIN, 
ler Meu & la Seine 49 FOpese Comique. 
ge weer = } J Cast. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 


TROCADERO, 


a2 rue Raynouard. Madame Tiessingss. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. dens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
es Voice, lyric,  mearnnet language, sol- 
ensemble oons, mise-en- 
ss and single lessons. 
Regular course, three 
go rue St. 


ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


FRIDA EISS EISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROF. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
6 Rue Faustin-Helle, - Passy, Paris. 


FRENOM SCcHook. 


M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac 


cent, Conversation. 
) 14 rue Taitbout. 


(Opera. 
FLORENZA d’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR. 
at Avenue d’Alsace-Lorraine, 
Rueil, S. et O., Paris. 


wwe Terms moderate. 
etersbourg. 











Mme. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and  ~ 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


yaccusey DE CHANT. 
rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


MULE. GRACE LEE HESS 
pP tary Educati SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) aa rue de Chaillot. 


MISS MARTINI 


(of the Opéra, Perle), 
and Preparation for the 
Pupils before the public 
Nouvelle, Paris. 


Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 
ing of Tones. a5 rue de Tocqueville ( 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, coolly, ort nd conrectiy seguized by SYSTEM. 
post free.) 


10 ~--y S Paris. 











Paris. 











Professor of neces 
tage. no eg 
twice monthly. 





and Mend- 
onceau). 








hanes 
Private lessons by M. Dp. K 








ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


In FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 
Signora VITTORIA BALDISSERI 


Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 


MATILDE MARCHES, ot paris. 


CONCERT. ORATORIO. 








OPERA. 





DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 
WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 


London, England. 





Mme. MORIANI. 
Private Acetemy for Voice Training 


and School fo: 
for y Velen, Style, 


Complete Trainin; 
and the erent oires. 
tlemen on each 


sons from a as ist to October 
Cc of air. 
French Dictionand Acting with Mr. 


Vermandele, who has Hy FA her pupils 





Madame PB 's Sehook 
Westminster, London, England. 





Edouard eo 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Cariton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W, 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


Authorized Rapeguntive of Se Yersin Method 
f French pes 
7 Doreet Square N.  enten, 
(Near Baker Street station.) 











NEW YORK. 


BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NBW YORK. 


,|EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CANTANTE » 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO N, 
(Pure Italian Method). 

STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Residence-Studio: 138 West 9ist St., New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


Mu. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 
Residence-Studio: 444 Central Par est. 





Signor 




















Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO RBHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
66 West i2th Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 





MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP.- 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
ddress: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1329 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


To Thrill an Audience. 


PRACTICAL METAPHYSICS FOR 
SINGERS AND ACTORS. 

By mary Fairweather. 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 
Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 


or translation. 
2614 Twenty-fourth St., San | Francisco, Cal. 


PE NNSYL VANIA. 
FREDERICK MAXSOR, 


813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


DR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO ae! IT, to secure the 


effects desired in sin ging: 
ScHOOL oF VocaL ee 101 south Eleventh Street, 


adeiphia, Pa. 
Send for ovation “ The Making of a Singer.” 


Mrs. PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 

The Art of Singing. Style. Répertoire. Finish. 
Endorsed by Madame Patti and other celebrated 
artists. 1520-22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
_ Pupil of Marchesi, De Lagrange and | Ciampi. 


W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 
Fellow Am. Guild of Organists. 
Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Co :ching, Choir 
Training, boys or mixed voices; Sight Readin 
Large electric organ. 25 E. Thirty-fifth St., N 


THE KLINGENFELD CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 






































} oa po PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
paar a PHONETICS and 
Spee: MODERN LANGUAGES. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 45 East Twentieth Street. 


THE MONT REAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT.) 

938 & 940 Dorchester Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
NEAR MOUNTAIN. 

wool Tel. Up 961. Development in all branches of 

Music. Terms: 8t ly asin European servatories. 

Consultation hours, ¢ to 5 daily. For prospectus apply to 

Cc. E. SEIFERT, Director, 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


NEW YORK. 


= LIEBERMAN 


TENOR, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 


WOLFSOHH MUSICAL BUREAU, Or 
35 West 133d St., 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK. 


Se HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINISTE. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 


Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 2. 2USSi4" 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Sole, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 





NEW YORK. 

















GERAL DINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad ’Cello Departmcat, Paul Morgen, 
914 CARNEGIB HALL, New York. 





Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


EMIL FISCHER, sas. 


Late of the Metropitan Opera Co., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
A few hours reserved daily for pupils in Voca! 
Culture and Operatic Work. 

772 Park Ave.,S. W. cor. E. 73d St., NEW YORK. 





Miss AMY MURRAY 


Now touriag Scotland, wil: return by Nov. 7th. 
Address MISS DOANE, 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mzs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 





Astor Court Building, New York City. 








ine, CORNELIE MEY SEE, 


600 —_ ngtsle Ave., East Orange, J. 





voice CULTURE. 
Court Singer at the Roya! Theatre 
in Munich (Bavaria). and Amster- 
dam (Holland). - Malian School. 
Art of Singing in Italian, French, 
Englishand German /16/ W. 93d St. 





The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


DAHM-PETERSEN, 


BARITONE. 


Residence: 72 Madison Avc., 
Telephone : 8184 \! adison. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MARY 
HISSEM 


“De MOSS 


MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
RFSIDFNCE: 
ag * oe 0th St., 


SOPRANO. YORK 





*Phone: 656 Morningside. 


BEATRICE FINE, Soprano, 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORK 





VIOLIN AND 'CELLO. 


en AND md E N® Oo L. D Ss 
AND ‘ CONCERTS 
MABEL 9 AND INSTRUCTION. 
’Phone : 8419 18th St. ‘* The Criterion,’ 60 West 10th St., New York. 








356 West 57th St. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


356 West 57th St. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 


The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to confer the 


regular University Degrees. 


Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Finishing Students and for Artists 
for the Study of Repertvire. 


E. EBERHARD, President 








‘Mie, TORPADEE-RUORESTEN 


Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNBUIE HALL, 
NBW YORK. 








Miss AVICE BOXALL, 


SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Concerts, Recitals . 
Fn East 47th. Street. 

nagement : Wolfeohn Bureau. 





Clifford Wiley, * 


BaRITONeE, 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts 
36 E. 23d St., New York. 
Telephone: 5639 B—18th 





FRANK 











Venesia 6, Milan, Italy. 





L. SEALY 


Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and the New York Oratorio Society. 


PIANO and VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
y ORGAN REG TALS, 
9 East (7th St., New York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


























GRAND 





BALDWIN PIANO 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 








PRIX. 








257 Wabash Avenue, . 





dD. HH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 


OHIO. 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 




















STRICH & ZEIDLER, 4- B. CHASE 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 
HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


EASE ited ae pcb 
00 en. etter Now. 


MAIN OFFICES 
PEASE Aathcretties Co., 126 tate ad ne ov ss 


e WILBUR ‘ a 








Weals é ac 





VIOLIN: STS, NOTICE. 


INTERESTING LETTERS ra 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1870. 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstra:se 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 

Sole Representative of most of the leading artists 
viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann 
Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


CELEBRATED ARTISTS 


hook let ontains Portraits an 


Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski le Bull, Ete. | 


Sent free upon applicati 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


Manutact 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





nand String 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, "sd, Germany. 


ith Year, 1899-1900. 1.277 Pup Is; 72 Recitals 


| 205 South Ninth Street, 











Forty-s 118 Instructors, among whom are 


Kot e, KK (irg ! ! Kx 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructer, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


AND pai epee 








a: DD OPER ATIC sc HOOT 


Stag ORCHESTRAL SCH OL, prising and 
" SEMINARY: Special tra gf 5. CHORUS SCHOO! SLEMENTAR? 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOO! 

Pr I I 8 HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philip; 
Reiter, Prof. E. E, Taubert PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SIN(iING;—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda). Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Ni - ng. be Rampe!mann. CELLO ~Eugen Sandow. HIARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz oR 
; » Dienel, R 1 Mus D &&« 

Charges , 125 1 ks ($30 ‘300 marks ($120) A lly 

Conservatory. Pupils received at time Consultati 


Prospectuses ma bee 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W.,, STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 


btained thr gh t 





Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumiptr. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA 
K Hofpianist; P. H. Scuarwenxa, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, MAYER- 
Maur (Piano); Gotpscumipt, Lina Beck (Singing Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN BReEN- 
NERBERG (Violin); VAN Lier (‘Ceilo): Kn k (Opera). 

Pupils received at any time. 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 





The Conservatory instructs ins and educates my ot ef LOCATED on the hills over- 
Piniecng eking a musical education after the best looking the « the = BUILDING DE- 
meth« ae f foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA, 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists Day and boarding pup'ls enrolled at any time. 
and Musicians of America. For catalogue, address 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with — MIS CLARA BAUR, 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
surroundings, is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio.U.5S.A. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instrum 
For the pianist, the singer, th« acher 
he student, the con oO ert 
‘Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
REFERENCE’ The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musica, Courier 





The Gabler Piano. 


Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement, 


Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


‘ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


214-224 West 22d Street NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


LONDON, W. 








38 Old Bond St., 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Concert, 
Theatrical, 





Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


CGharles Hing, 


3812 Regent Street, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address; ‘** ARTISTLIKE, LONDON.”’ 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 


TOURS ARRANGED. WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 





THE ** Undertakes Good Astete Only.”’ 
ONCORDE The st James Saige says M N rde is the most 
M says I c. s ; tist merit 
ONCERT The po Courier : s His ‘ ge rar tee of 
l 
ONTROL The Zeitschriti fur Musik de's prins 
sIten 


and Orchestra, Entertain- 
mentand Lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


The Ly, Cireu lar = , 8 
whe St Lond 


310 don, W j 
Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Address 
CONC ORDIST, “"t ONDON 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. | 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. | 


VERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAG O. 


NEW YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





Vvose 


pean appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





